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CHAP. II. 

The History of Xerxes, connected with that of the 
Qreehs. 

Xerxes’s reign lasted but twelve years, but it Xeexes. 
abounds with great events. 

*Skct. I. Xerxes, after having 7'educed Egypt, 

■makes Preparations for carrying the JPar into 
Greece. He holds a Council. The prudent 
speech of Artabart^. JVar is j'esolvedacpon. 

■* Xerxes having ascended the throne* employed A. M. 
tlie first year of his reign in carrying on the prepa- 3519. 
rations begun by his father, for the reduction of 
Egypt. Healsoconfirmedtothe Jews at Jerusalem 
all the privileges granted them by his father, and 
particularly that which assigned them tlie tribute of 
Samaria, for the supplying them with victims for 
the service of the temple of God. 

‘ In the second year of his reign he marched A. M. 
against the Egyptians, and having defeated and sub- 
dued those rebels, he made the yoke of their subjec- 

• Herod. 1. vii. c. 5. Joseph. Antiq. 1, ». c. 5. 

^ Herod. I. vii. c. 7, 
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Xerxef. tion more heavy ; ' then giviftg the government of 
that province to his brother Achtemenes, he return- 
ed about the latter end of the year to Susa. 

‘ Herodotus, the famous historian, was born this 
same year at Halicarnassus in Caria. For he was 
fifty-three years old when the Peloponnesian war 
first began. , 

A. M. '* Xerxes, puffed up with his success against the 
Ant J* C determined to make war against the Gre- 

*^83* ' cians. (He* did not intend, he said, to have the figs 
of Attica,* which were very excel lent, bought for him 
any longer, because he would eat no more of them 
till he was master of jlie country.) But before he 
engaged in an enterprise of that importance, he 
thought proper to assemble his council, and take 
the advice of all the greatest and most illustrious 
persons of his court. He laid before them the de- 
sign he had of making wer against Greece, and 
acquainted them with his motives ; which were, the 
desire of imitating the example of his predecessors, 
who had all of them distinguished their names and 
reigns by noble enterprises ; the obligation he was 
under to revenge the insolence of the Athenians, 
who bBd presumed to fall upon Sardis, and reduce 
it to ashes ; the necessity he was under to avenge 
the disgrace his country had 'received at the battle 
of Marathon ; and the prospect of the great advan- 
tages that might be reapbd from this war, which 
would be attended with the conquest of Europe, 
the most rich and fertile country in the universe. 
He added farther, that this war had been resolved 
on by his father Darius, and consequently that he 
Duly folloii'ed and executed his intentions ; he con- 
duded with promising ample rewards to those who 
should distinguish fihemselves by their valour in the 
;xpedition. 

Mardonius, the, same person that liad been so 
insuccessful in Darius's reign, grown neither wiser 

* Aol. Gel. 1. XV. c. 23. ■ <■ Herod, 1. vii. c. 8— IS. 

* Piut. in Apoph. p. 173. 
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nor less ambitious by bis ill success, and extremely Xerxes, 
anxious to obtain the command of the army, was 
the first who jrave his opinion. He beiraii by extol- 
ling Xerxes above all the kings that had gone before 
or siioald succeed him. He endeavoured to shew* 
the indispensable necessity ofavenging the dishonour 
done to the Persi^in name: he disparaged the CJre- 
cians, and rejffesentcd them as a cowardly, timorous 
people, without courage, without forces, o.’ experi- 
ence in war. For a proof of what he said, he men- 
tioned his own conquest of Macedonia, which he 
^exaggerated in a very vain and ostentatious manner, 
as if that [leople had submitted to hi.n without any 
resistance. He presumed even to affirm, that not 
^ny of the Grecian iwtions would venture to come 
out against Xerxes, wlio vvould march with, all the 
forces of Asia; and that if they had the temerity 
to present themselves b(*<bre him, they would learn 
to tlieir cost, that the Persians vAcre the bravest 
and most wajlike nation in the norld. 

The rest of the rouncil, perceiving tliet this flat- 
tering discourse was extremely agrceal »lc to the king, 
w'ere alraid to contradict it, and hI! kept gileuce. 

This was almost an unavoidable con;;e(]iJent*e of 
Xerxes’s manner of proceeding. A wise prince, 
wljen he proposes an fii^air in couueil, and# really 
desires that every one should speak his t^uc senti- 
iinents, is extremely cjueatl to conceal his own opf- 
■nion, that he iuay put no constraint upon that of 
others, but leave lh(;m entirely at liberty. Xerxes, 

•on the conlrarv, l.ad openly di.'icovered Ins own in- 
iClinution, or ratlu i n .solution, to uiKlertakc the war. 

AVhen a prince acts in this wjanner, he will always 
iiud arttul flatterers, In mg e^iger to insinnate 
♦theuiseUes ii.to favoiu ami to pleage, and ever ready 
.V) comply v\iUi IjIs incliiiations, will not tail to se- 
^coiid hi> opinion wiiii sfKxious apd plausible rea- 
sons ; winl>t those that would be capable of giving 
^ood couiiacl are restrained by fear; there being 
^very tew courtiers who love their prince well enough, 

li 2 
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Xerxes, and have sufficient courage to venture to displease 
him, by disputing what they know to be his taste 
or opinion. 

The excessive praises given by Mardonius to 
Xerxes, ^J’hich is the usual language of flatterers, 
ought to have made the king distrust him, and ap- 
prehend, that under an appearance of zeal for his 
glory, that nobleman endeavoured tA cloak his own 
ambition, and the violent desire he had to command 
the army. But these sweet and flattering words, 
which gKde like a serpent under flowers, are so far 
from displeasing princes, that they captivate and 
charm them. They tio not consider that men flatter 
and praise them, l)ecause they believe them weak 
and vain enough to suft’er themselves to be deceived 
by commendations, that bear no proportion to their 
merit and actions. 

This behaviour of the king made the whole coun- 
cil mute. In this general silence, Artabanes, the 
king’s uncle, a prince very venerable for his age and 
prudence, had the courage to make the following 
speech. “ Permit me, great prince,” says he, a.d- 
dressing liimself to Xerxes, “ to deliver my sentiments 
“ to ‘you on this occasion with a liberty suitable to 
“ my age and to your interest. Wiicn Darius, your 
“ father, and my brothei^ "first thought of making 
“ war against the Scythians, 1 used all my cndca- 

vours to divert him from it. I need not tell you 
“ what that enterprise cost, or what was the success 
“ of it. The people you are going to attack are in- 
“ finitely more formidable than the Scythians. The 
“ Grecians are esteemed the very best troops in the 
“ world, either by land or sea. If the Athenian.^ 
“ alone were able to defeat thenumerous army com- 
“ manded by Da/is and Artaphernes, what ought wc 
“ to expect from all the states of Greece united to- 
“ gether? YoudesigntojTass from Asia into Europe, 
“ by laying a bridge over the sea. And what will be- 
“ come of us, if the Athenians, proving victorious, 
“ should advance to this bridge with their fleet, and 
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“ break it down ? I still tremble when I consider, Xerxes. 
“ that in the Scythian expedition, the life of the king 
“ your father, and the safety of all his army, were 
“ reduced to depend upon the fidelity of one single 
“ man ; and that if Hystireus the Milesifln had, in 
“ compliance with the urgent suggestions made to 
“ him, consepfeif to break down the bridge which 
“ had been laid over the Danube, the Persian empire 
“ had been entirely ruined. Do not expose yourself, 

“ Sir, to the like jlanger, especially since you are not 
“ obliged to do it. Take time at least to reflect 
“ upon it. M’ hen we have maturely deli berated upon 
“ an aff air, whatever happens fo be the success of it, 

*• we have no blame to iiufiutc to ourselves. Prcci- 
*• pitation, besides its being imprudent, is almost 

alviays unfortunate, and attended with 1‘atal cou- 
“ sequences. Above all, do not suffer yourself, 

'■ great prince, to be daz/;led with the vain splendui 
‘‘ of imaginary glory, or with the pompous uppear- 
‘‘ ance of your troojis. 'Phe highest and most lofty 
“ trees have the most reason to dread the thunder. 

“.As God alone is truly great, he is an enemy to 
“ * pride, and takes pleasure in humbling* every 
“ thing that exalteth itself : and very often tlic most 
“ numerous armies fl^ [lefore a handful of men, 

“ because he inspires the one with courag?;, and 
“ scatters terror among the otliers.” 

Artabanes, after having spoken thus to the king, 
turned himself towards IVlardonius, and reproached 
him with his want of sincerity or judgment, in 
giying the king a notion of the Grecians so directly 
contrary to truth ; and shewed how extremely he 
was to blame for desiring rashly to engage the na- 
tion in a war, which noUiing but his own views of 
interest and ambition could tempt him to advise. 

“ If a war be resolved upon,” added he, “ let the 
“ king, whose life is dear to us alh, remain in Per- 
“ sia : and do you, since you so ardently desire it, 

* 0 ^£0f ra uTtsfie^oyra Trdyra, ydp ia 

(ppovhiv (j.eya, i ^sof, ^ kwvrdv. 
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Xerxes. march at the head of the most liumcrous army 
“ that can be assembled., In the mean time, let 
‘‘ your children and jxiine be given up as a pledge, 
to answer for the success of the war. If the 
issue of it be favourable, I consent that mine bo 
‘'put to death:* but if it prove otherwise, as I 
“ well foresee it will, then I desire that your child- 
“ ren, and you yourself on your return, may be 
'' treated in such a manner as you deserve, for the 
“ rash counsel you have given yonr master.” 

Xerxes, who was not accustomed to have his 
sentiments contradicted in this manner, fell into a 
rage. “ Thank the^gods,” says he to Artabanes, 
“ that you are my father’s brother; were it not for 
" that, you should this moment suffer the Just re- 
“ ward of your audacious l)ehaviour. But I will 
'' punish you for it in another manner, i>y leaving 
“ you here among the women, whom you too 
“ n)nch resemble in your cowardice and lear, 
" w hilst I march at the head of my troops, where 
“ my duty and glory call me.” 

Artabanes had expressed his sentiments in veiy 
respectful and moderate terms : Xerxes neverthe- 
less was extremely offended. It is the f misfortune 
of princes, spoiled by flatfory, to look upon every 
thing as dry and austere, that is sincere and inge- 
nuous, and to regard all counsel, delivered with a 
generous and disinterested freedom, as a seditious 
presumption. They do not consider, that even a 
good man never dares to tell them all be thinks, 
nor discover the whole truth ; especially Id things 
that may be disagreeable to them : and that what 
they stand most in need of, is a sincere and faith- 
ful friend, that will conceal nothing from them. 
A prince ou^lit fo think himself very happy, if in 
his whole reign he finds ^ but one man born with 

> Why sliould the children be punished for their fathers’ 
faults? 

t Ita formatis prm'ijmm am ihui, ut Hspera quilt utilia, necqvic- 
^fuam nisijucundum ct lostuni accipiant. Tacit. Hist. t. Hi. c. 5Q. 
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that degree of generosity, who certainly ought to Xerzea. 
be considered as the most valuable treasure of the 
state, as he is, if the expression may be admitted, 
both the most necessary, and at the same time the 
most rare, instrument* of government. 

Xerxes himself acknowledged this upon the oc* 
casion we are sjJeaking of. When the hrst emotions 
of his anger were over, and be had had time to re- 
flecton bis pillow upon the differentcounsels that had 
been given him^he confessed he bad been to blame 
to give his uncle such harsh language, and was not 
ashamed to confess his fault the next day in open 
council ; ingenuously owning^ that the heat of youth, 
and his w'ant of ex|)erience, had made him negli* 
gent in paying the regard due to a prince so worthy 
of respect as Artabanes, both for bis age and 
wisdom ; and declaring at the same time, that he 
was come over to his* opinion, notwithstanding a 
dream he had had in the night, wherein a phantom 
bad appeared to him, and warmly exhorted him to 
undertake that war. All who composed the council 
were delighted to bear the king speak in this man- 
ner; and to testify their joy, they fell prostra*te,before 
him, striving who should most extol the glory of such 
a proceeding ; nor cpyld their praises on such an 
occasion be at all suspected, f For it is *no hard 
matter to discern, whether the praises gi veil to princes 
proceed from the heart, and are founded upon truth, 
or whether they drop from the lips only, as an effect 
of mere flattery and deceit. That sincere and hu- 
miliating acknowledgment made by the king, far 
from appearing as a weakness in him, was looked 
upon by them as the effort of a great soul, which 
rises above its faults, in bravely confessing them, 
by way of reparation and atoneolent. They sidmired 
the nobleness of this {procedure the more, as they 


Nullim majus bmi imperii inatrumentum qudm bonut amicus. 
Tacit. Hist. I. iv. c. 7. 

t Nec oecuitum eat quanda ex verilate, quando adumhratd kt» 
titia.factaimperatorumceldwantur. Tacit. Annal, 1. ir. c. SI. 
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Xerxes, knew that princes educated like Xerxes, in a vain 
haughtiness and false glory, are never disposed to 
own themselves in the wrong, and generally make 
use of their authority to justify, with pride and 
obstinacy, Whatever faults they have committed 
through ignorance or imprudence. We may ven- 
ture, I think, to say, that it is more glorious to rise 
in this manner, than it would be never to have fallen. 
Certainly there is nothing greater, and at the same 
time more Tare and uncommon, than.to see a mighty 
and powerful prince, and that in the time of his 
greatest prosperity, acknowledge his faults, when 
he happens to commit any, without seeking pretexts 
or excuses to cover them ; pay homage to truth, 
even when it is against him and condemns him ; and 
leave other princes, who have a false delicacy con- 
cerning their grandeur, the shame of always abound- 
ing with errors and defects,*and of never owning 
that they have any. 

The night following, the same phantom, if we 
may believe Herodotus, appeared again to tlie king, 
andrepeatedthesamesolicitations with new menaces ' 
and thneatenings. Xerxes communicated what pass- 
ed to his uncle ; and, in order to find out whether 
this vision proceeded from tb^gods or not, entreated 
him earnestly to put on the royal robes, to ascend the 
throne, and afterwards to take his place in bis bed 
for the night. Artabanes hereupon discoursed very 
sensibly and rationally with the king upon the vanity 
of dreams; and then coming to what personally re- 
garded him : * “ I look upon it,” says he, “ almost 
“ equally commendable to think well one’s self, and 
“ to hearken with docility to the good counsels of 
“ others. You have both these qualities, great 
“ prince ; and it y6u followed the natural bent of 

* This thought is in* Hesiod. Opera et dies, v. 293. Cic. 
pro Cluent. n. S*!, & Tit, Liv, 1. xxii. n. 19, Sttpe ego audivi, 
miliies, eum primutn esse vii'um, qui ipse considat quid in reni sit ; 
secundum eum, qui bene monenii ohediat : qui nec ipse consulere, 
nec nlteri parere sciat, eum cxtremi ingenii esse. 
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“ your own temper, it would lead you solely to 
“ sentiments of wisdom and moderation. You 
never take any violenf measures or resolutions, 
but when the arts of evil tounsellors urge you 
^ “ into them, or the poison of flattery misleads you ; 
“ in the same manner as the ocean, of itself calm 
“ and serene^ is'never disturbed but by the extra- 
“ neous impulse of other bodies. What afflicted 
“ me in the answer you made me the other day, 
“ when I delivered my sentiments freely in coun- 
“ cil, was not the personal affront to mt, but the 
“ injury you did yourself, by making so wrong a 
“ choice between the different counsels that were 
“ offered ; rejecting that which led you to senti- 
“ ments of moderatfon and equity ,* and embracing 
“ the other, which, on the contrary, tended only to 
“ nourish pride, and to inflame ambition.” 

Artabanes, through* complaisance, passed the 
night in the king’s bed, and had the same vision 
which Xerxes had before ; that is, in his sleep he 
saw a man, who severely reproached him, and 
threatened him with the greatest misfortunes, if he 
continued to oppose the king’s intentions. • This so 
much affected him, that he came over to the* king’s 
first opinion, believing that there was something di- 
vine in these repeated visions; and the war against 
the Grecians was resolyed upon. Those circum- 
stances 1 relate, as 1 find them in Herodotus. 

Xerxes in the sequel did but ill support this cha- 
racter of moderation. We shall find in him only 
transient rays of wisdom and reason, which shine 
forth but for a moment, and then give way to the 
most culpable and extravsfgant excesses. W e may 
judge, how’ever, even from thence, that he had very 
good natural parts and inclinatk>ns. But the most 
excellent qualities are soon spoiled and corrupted 
by the poison of flattery, and the possession of ab- 
solute and unlimited power ; * Ft domimtionis 
iomulsus. 
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' )[t is a fine sentiment in a minister of state, to be 
less affected with an affront to himself, than with 
tlie wron^ done his master by giving him evil and 
pernicious counsel. 

Mardontus’s counsel was pernicious ; because, as 
Arta banes observes, it tended only to nourish and 
increase that spirit of baughtinesi^ aijd violence in 
the prince, which was but too prevalent in him al- 
ready, awgofcoTjy} and * lit cause it disposed and 
accustomed his iniud still to carry lys views and de- 
sires beyefnd his present fortune, still to be aiming 
at something farther, and to set no bounds to his 
ambition, t This is 'the predominant passion of 
those men whom w'e usually call conqueror-s, and 
whom, according to the language of the holy Scrip- 
ture, we might call, with great propriety, ‘ rob- 
bers ofnatiot/s. If you consider and examine the 
whole succession of Persian 'kings, says Seneca, will 
you find any one of them that ever stopped his ca- 
reer of his own accord ; that was ever satisfied with 
bis past conquests ; or that was not forming some 
new project or enterprise, when death surprised 
him? Nor ought we to be astonished at such a dis- 
position, adds the same author : for ambition is a 
gulf and a bottomless abyss,^ wherein every thing 
is lost that is thrown in, and where, though you 
were to heap province upoq province, and kingdom 
upon kingdom, you would never be able to fill up 
the mighty void. 


* Jer. iv. 7. 

• 'Cr_x«xov till StSdtnuiv rr,v ^puxf,v itXkv fi awl 

t^Biv rou T^ac^soyro^. 

+ Nechoc Alexandri tunium vitiumfuit, quern per UberiHer- 
cuUsque vestigia felix temeritas egU; sed omnium, quos fortuna 
imiarU implendo, TotiM regni Persici sienma percense ; quern 
weenies, cui tnodutn impeni tatietas Jeeetit f qui non vitam in 
ttliqua ulUrius procedendi c^iiatim.e finierit f Nec id mirum est. 
Stuicquid cupiditati contigit, peniids hmritur et conditur: vec 
interest quantum ed, quod inexplebile est, ctmgents. Senec. 1. vii. 
dc benei'. c. 3. 
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Sect. 1 1 . Xerxes begins his march, and passes 
from Asia into Europe, by crossing the Utraiis 

of the Helkspont upon a%ridge of boats. 

The war being resolved upon, Xerxes, that lie Xerxes, 
might omit mothing which could contribute to the 
success of his undertaking, entered into a confe- 
deracy with the Carthaginians, who were at that 48 1. 
time tlie most potent people of the West, and made 
an agreement with them, that whilst the Persian 
forces should attack (ireece, tlie Carthaginians 
should fall upon the Grcciafi colonies that were set- 
tled in Sicily and Italy, in order to hinder them from 
coining to the aid of the other Grecians. The Car- 
thaginians made Amilcar their general, w ho did not 
content himself with raising as many troops as he 
could in Africa, but w fth the money that Xerxes liad 
sent him, engaged a great number of soldiers out of 
Spain, Gaul, and Italy, in his service ; so that he 
collected an army of three hundred thousand men, 
and a proportionate number of ships, in order to 
execute the projects and stipulations of tliejeague. 

Thus Xerxes, agreeably to the prophet* Daniel’s 
prediction, having tiisough his great power and his 
great riches stirred up all the nations of the then 
known world against the realm f Greece, thatjs to 
say, of all the west under the command of Amilcar, 
and of ail the east under his own banner, * set out 
from Susa, in order to enter upon this war, in the 
fifth year of his reign, w-hich was the tenth after the 
battle of Marathon, and marched towards Sardis, 
the place of rendezvous’ for the whole land-army, 
whilst the fleet advanced along the coasts of Asia 
Minor towards the Hellespotft. 

* Xerxes had given orders to have a passage cut 
through mount Athos. This is a mountain in Ma- 
cedonia, now a province of Turkey in Europe, w hich 


* Dan. xi. 2. •' Herod. I. vii. c. 26. • Ibid. <S. 21, 2*. 
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Xerxes, extends a great way into the Archipelago, in the 
form of a peninsula. It is joined to the land only 
by an isthmus of about half a league over. W e 
have already taken notice, that the sea in this place 
was very tempestuous, and occasioned frequent 
shipwrecks. Xerxes made this his pretext for the 
orders he gave for cutting through* the mountain : 
but the true reason was the vanity of signalizing him- 
self by an extraordinary enterprise, and by doing a 
thing that was extremely di^icuit; as Tacitus says 
of Nero : Erat incredibilium ciipitor* Accordingly 
Herodotus observes, that this undertaking was mure 
vain-glorious than useful, since he might with less 
trouble and expence have had his vessels carried over 
the isthmus, as was the practice iti those days. I'lie 
passage he caused to be cut through the mountain 
was broad enough to let tw o galleys with three banks 
of oars each pass through it abreast. This prince, 
w'ho was extravagant enough to believe, that all 
nature and the very elements were under his com- 
mand, in consequence of that opinion, wrote a let- 
ter to mount Athos in the following terms : Athos, 
thou proud and aspiring mountain, that liftest up thy 
head unto the heavens, I advise thee not to be so 
audacious, as to put rocks and stones, which cannot 
be cut, indhe way of my wo7%nen. If' thou givest 
them that opposition, I will cut thee entirely doxtm, 
and throw thee headlong into the sea. ' At the same 
time he ordered his labourers to be scourged, in or- 
der to make them carry on the work the faster. 

A traveller who lived in the time of Francis 
the first, and who wrote a book in Latin concern- 
ing the singular and remarkable things he had seen 
in his travels, doubts the truth of this fact; and 
takes notice, ‘that as te passed near mount Athos, 
he could perceive no traces of the work we have 
been speaking of. , 

* Xerxes, as we have already related, advanced 

Plut. de ird cohib. p. 455. • Pint, de anim. tranq. p. 470. 

^ Bellon. singul. rer. observ. p, 78. “ Herod. 1. vii. c. 26, 29. 
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towards Sardis. Having left Cappadocia, and pass- Xerxes, 
ed the river Halys, he came to Celasnaj, a city of 
Phrygia, near which ia^the source of the Mseander. 
Pythius, a Lydian, had his .residence in this city, 
and next to Xerxes was the most opulent prince of 
those times. He entertained Xerxes and his whole 
army with an incredible magnihcence, and made 
him an offef of all his wealth towards defraying the 
expences of his expedition. Xerxes, surprised and 
charmed at so generous an offer, had the curiosity 
to enquire to what sum* his riches amoqpted. Py- 
thius made answer, that with the design of offering 
them to his service, he had.taken an exact account 
of them, and that the silver be had by him amount- 
ed to two thousand * talents (which make six mil- 
lions French money); and the gold to four mil- 
lions of daricks,t wanting seven thousand (that is 
to say, to forty millions of livres, wanting seventy 
thousand, reckoning ten livres French money to the 
darick). All this money he offered him, telling 
him, that his revenues were sufficient for the sup- 
port of his household. Xerxes made him very hearty 
acknowledgments, entered into a particular friend- 
ship with him, and that he might not be outdone in 
generosity, instead of accepting his offers, obliged 
him to accept as jwjwesent of the seven^ thousand 
daricks, which were wanting to make up his gold a 
round sum of four millions. • 

After such a conduct as this, who would not 
think that ^ Pythius’s peculiar characteristic and 
particular virtue had been generosity, and a noble 
contempt of riches ? And yet he was one of the most 
penurious princes in thq world ; and who, besides 
iiis sordid avarice with regard to himself, was ex- 
tremely cruel and inhuman to his subjects, whom he 
kept continually employed in*hard and fruitless la- 
bour, always digging in the ^old and silver mines, 
which he had in liis territories. When he wiis ab- 

* About 255,000/. sterling. f About 1,700,000/. sterling. 

j: Plutarch call.<; him Pythis. Plot, de virt. mulier. p. 262 . 
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sent from home, Ihs subjects went with tears in 
thdr eyes to the princess his wife, laid their conn- 
plaints before her, and implored her assistance. 
Commiserating tlieir qoudition, she made use of a 
very extraordinary method to work upon her hus- 
band, and tb give him a clear notion and a palpable 
demonstration of the folly and injustice of his con- 
duct. On bis return home, she ordered an enter- 
tainment to be |)repared for him, very magnihcent 
in appearance, hut what in reality was no enter- 
tainment. . All the courses and services were of 
gold and silver ; and the prince, in the midst of all 
these rich dishes, and splendid rarities, could not 
satisfy his hunger. He easily divined the meaning 
of this enigma, and began to consider, that the end 
of gold and silver was not merely to be looked upon, 
but to be employed and made use of; and that 
to neglect, as he had done, the business of hus- 
bandry and the tilling of the Tand, by employing all 
his people in digging and working of mines, was the 
direct way to bring a famine both upon himself add 
his country. For the future, therefore, he only re- 
served a fifth part of bis people for the business 
mining.t Plutarch has preserved this fact in a trea- 
tise, wherein be has collected a great many others to 
prove the ability and industry of ladies. We have 
the same disposition of mind noticed in fabulous 
stoiiy, in the example of a *'prince, who reigned in 
this .very country, for whom every thing that he 
touched was immediately turned into gold, accord- 
ing to the request which he himself bad made to 
the gods, and who by that , means was in danger of 
perishing with hunger. ^ 

” .The same prince, who bad ^padeeuch obliging 
offers to .Kerxes, ha ving desired as a favour of him 
some time afterivard|,that out of bis :6ve eons who 
.served in bis army,)he iwould -be pleased to leave 
bim tbe eldest, tin order to he a support aud com- 
* .H^rod. ,1. , vii. c. 3Jtj 3i9- ^n. de ,1. iU..c, 17. 
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fort to him in iiis old age ; tli6 king was so en- Xerxe*. 
raged at the proposal, though so reasoneMe in itself, 
that he caused the eldes^son to be killed oeforc the 
eyes of his father, giving him^to understand, it was 
a favour that he spared the lives of liini and tlje rest 
of his children; and then causing the dead body to 
be cut in two, ^nd one part to be placed on the 
right, and the^otheron the left, be made tlie whole 
army pass between them, as if he meant to purge 
and purify it by such a sacrifice. Wliat a monster 
in nature is a puince of tliis kind ! How it possi- 
ble to have any dependence upon tiie friendship of 
the great, or to rely upon thejr warmest professions 
and protestations of gratitude and service ? 

^ From Phrygia., Xerxes marched to Sardis, 
where he spent the winter. From hence he sent 
heralds to all the cities of Greece, except Athens 
and Lacedaemon, to rcij lire them to give him earth 
and water, w liich, as we have taken notice before, 
was the w’ay of exacting and acknowledging sub- 
mission. 

As soon as the spring of the year came on, he 
left Sardis, and directed his march towards the Hel- 
lespont. ’ Being arrived there, he wished t« have 
the pleasure of seeing a naval engagement. A 
throne w'as erected 4 im ' him upon an enynence; 
and in that situation, seeing all the scacrouded 
with his vessels, and die laud covered with his 
troops, he at first felt a secret joy diffuse itself 
through his soul, in surveying with his own eyes 
the vast extent of his power, and considering liim- 
self as the most happy of mortals: but reflecting 
soon afterwards, that of sp many tbuusand.s, in a 
hundred years’ time there would not be one living 
soul remaining, bis joy was turned into grief, and 
he could not forbear weeping at fhe uncertainty and 
instability of human things. He might have found 
another subject of reflection, which would have 


V Ilered. i. vii. C.SO—.SS. 


>1 Ibid. c. 44 & 40. 
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Xerxe«. more justly merited his tears and affliction, had he 
turned his thoughts upon himself, and considered 
the reproaches he deserved for being the instrument 
of shortening that fajal term to millions of people, 
whom his cruel ambition was going to sacrifice in 
an unjust' and unnecessary war. 

Artabanes, who neglected no opportunity of 
making himself useful to the young prince, and of 
instilling into him sentiments of goodness for his 
people, took advantage of this moment, in which he 
found hini touched with a' sense of tenderness and 
humanity, and led him into further reflections upon 
the miseries with whjch the lives of most men are 
attended, and which render them so painful and 
unhappy ; endeavouring at the same time to make 
him sensible of the duty and obligation of princes, 
who, not being able to prolong the natural life of 
their subjects, ought at least to do all that lies in 
their power to alleviate the troubles and allay the 
bitterness of it. 

In the same conversation Xerxes asked his unck- 
if he still persisted in his first opinion, and if he 
would still advise him not to make war against 
Greece, supposing he had not seen the vision, which 
occasioned him to change his sentiments. Artaba- 
nes owned he still had his fears ; and that he was 
very uneasy concerning two things. What are those 
two things? replied Xerxes. The land and the sea. 
says Artabanes: the land, because there is no 
country that can feed and maintain so numerous an 
army; the sea, because there are no ports capable 
of receiving such a multitude of vessels. The king 
was very sensible of the strength of this reasoning ; 
but as it was now too late to go back, he made an- 
swer, that in great undertakings men ought not so 
narrowly to examine all the inconveniences that 
may attend them ; that if they did, no signal enter- 
prises would ever be attempted ; and that if his pre- 
decessors had observed so scrupulous and timorous 
a rule of policy, the Persian empire would never 
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have attained its present heigh! of greatness and Xerxes, 
glory. 

Artabanes gave the king another piece of very 
..prudent advice, which he nn more thought fit to 
I follow than he had the former: this was, jiot to em- 
ploy the lonians in his service against the CJrecians, 
from whom they were originally descended, and 
on which acceJunt he ought to suspect their fidelity. 

Xerxes, however, after these conversations nith 
bis uncle, treated him with great fricndsliip, paid 
him the highe.st fnarks of honour and respect, sent 
him back to Susa to take the care and administra- 
tion of the empire upon hiiiy during his own ab- 
sence, and to that end invested him with his whole 
authority. 

'Xerxes, at a vast expence, had caused a bridge 
of boats to be built upon the sea, for the passage of 
his forces from Asia intg Europe. The space that 
separates the two continents, formerly called the 
Hellespont, and now' called the straits of the Dar- 
danelles, or of Gallipoli, is seven stadia in breadth, 
which is near an English mile. A violent storm 
arose on a sudden, and broke down the bridge. 

Xerxes hearing this news on his arrival, tell ihto a 
transport of rage ; and in order to avenge himself 
for so cruel an afFrortl,* commanded two pair of 
chains to be thrown into the sea, as if he meant 
to shackle and confine it,* and his men to giv’e i1 
tiiree hundred strokes of a whip, addressing it in 
this manner: Thou troublesome and unhappy ele- 
ment, thus does thy master chastise thee for having 
affronted him without reason. Know, that Xerxes 
will easily find means to pass over thy waters in 
spite oj all thy billows and resistance, 'i'he extrava- 
gance of this prince did not stop ^)ere; but making 
the undertakers of the work answerable for events, 
which do not in the least depend upon the power of 
9ian, he ordered all those persons to have their heads 
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Herod. 1. vii. c. SS— 36. 
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X«rxes. struck off, that had been charged with the direction 
and management of that undertaking. 

* Xerxes commanded two other bridges to be built, 

one for the array to pass over, and the other for the 
baggage and beasts of burden. He appointed work- 
men mortf able and expert than the former, who 
went about it in this manner. They placed three 
hundred and sixty vessels across, sbm^ of them hav- 
ing three banks of oars, and otliers fifty oars apiece, 
with their sides turned towards the Euxine sea ; 
and on the side that faced the 4^gean sea, they 
put three hundred and fourteen. They then cast 
large anchors ir^to the water on both sides, in order 
to fix and secure aU\hese vessels against the vio- 
lence of the winds, and against the current* of the 
water. On the east side they left three passages or 
vacant spaces between the vessels, that there might 
be room for small boats to go and come easily, as 
there was occasion, to and from the Euxine sea. 
After this, upon the land on both sides they drove 
large piles into the earth, with huge rings fastened 
to them, to which were tied six vast cables, which 
went over each of the two bridges ; two of which 
cables were made of hemp, and four of a sort of 
reeds called which were made use of in those 

times for the making of co^d^ige. Those that were 
made of hemp must have been of an extraordinary 
strength and tliickness, since every cubit of those 
cables weighed a talent. f The cables laid over the 
whole extent of the vessels lengthwise, reached from 
one side to the other of the sea. Wlien this part of 
the work was finished, quite over the vessels from side 

t Herod. I. vii. c. 36. 

* Polybius remarl^?, that there is a current of water from 
the lake Meeotis and the Euxine sea into the ^jjrean sea, oc- 
casioned by the rivers which empty themselves into those two 
seas. Pol. 1. iv. p. 367 — 8. 

f A talent in weight consisted of 60 minee, th^t 'Is to say, of 
42 pounds of our weight; and the mina consisted of* 100 
drachms. 
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to side, and over the cables we havc’becii speaking of, Xerxes, 
they laid the trunks of trees, cut purposely for that 
use, and planks aj^ain ovci^thcm, fastened and joined 
together, to serve as a kind of iV»or or solid bottom: 
all which they covered over with earth, a^id added 
rails or battlements on each side, that the liorses 
and cattle might pot be frightened at seeing the sea 
in their [)a?s:ig^. 'I'.his was the mode of construct- 
ing those famous 1* j^es built bv Xerxes. 

When tlie whole work was completed, a day was 
appointed for th(‘>^' passing over. And as so«»n as the 
first rays of the sun hegan to appioar. s'vcet odours 
of all kinds were abiindantlv sj^ ead over both of the 
bridges, and the way u as strewed v/uh mvrtle. At 
the same tim(^ Xerxog |joured out libations into the 
sea, and turning his face toward-. Ine snip t!]c ju'in- 
cipal object of the Persian worship, he inij)lorcd the 
assistance ot tiiat god ii^the enterpjire. he had un- 
dertaken, andile-ired ti’.e c-ontinuant’O of 'ni'^ prot{*c- 
tion till he had unde the entirv^ eonou\ *t (if iMiroj)C, 
and had brought it i?;to snb)eelion to his power; 
this done, l)c threw lia* ves^e!, uhicli he liad used in 
making his libations, together with agoblm ('np, and 
a Persian scymitar, iiUo the •■( m. I'iie army uas 
seven days and sevtn nights in passing over these 
straits; those who weft^aptx^iiiled to eondi^'l tlie 
march, la'^hiitg rite poor sohlicas all tlie while with 
whips, in order to fjuicken tlicir speed, according tt) 
the custom ol that uatioii, whicli, properly speaking, 
was only a luige assembly of slaves. 

Sect. III. Eiuiweration of Xawes f^'ces. />- 
viaratus ch livers his scul uncut s J rcchj upon that 
Erinct\s enterprise, 

‘‘Xerxes directing his march across the I'hracian 
Chersonesus, arrived at Woiiseus^ a city standing at 
the mouth ot the llebrus in Thrace; where having 

^ Herod. 1. vii. c. 56 — 99, & I84~1S7. 

c a 
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Xerxes, encamped bis arniy, and ^ven orders for his fleet 
to follow him along the shore, he reviewed them 
both. 

He found the land army, which he had brought 
out of As]a, consisted of seventeen hundred thou* 
sand foot and fourscore thousand horse, which, with 
twenty thousand men that were ab^lutely necessary 
at least for conducting and taking cdTe of the car- 
riages and the camels, made in all eighteen hundred 
thousand men. When he had passed the Helles- 
pont, tha nations that submitted *to him made an 
addition to his army of three hundred thousand men; 
which made alh his land forces together amount to 
two millions one hundred thousand men. 

His fleet, when it set out from Asia, consisted 
of twelve hundred and seven vessels of war, all of 
three banks of oars. Each vessel carried two hun- 
dred men, natives of the country that fitted them 
out, besides thirty more, that were either Persians 
or Aledes, or of the Saese ; which made in all two 
biiiulred and seventy-seven thousand six hundred 
and tea men. The European nations augmented 
his fleet witli a hundred and twenty vessels, each 
of which carried two hundred men, in ail four and 
twenty thousand : these added to the other, amount- 
ed togathcr to three hundred and one thousand six 
hundred and ten men. 

* Besides this fleet, whiefi consisted ail of large ves- 
sels, the small galleys of thirty and fifty oars, the 
transportships,the vessels thatcarried the provisions, 
and tliat were employed in other uses, amounted to 
three thousand. If we reckon but eighty men in each 
of these vessels, one with another, that made in the 
whole two hundred and forty thousand men. 

Thus when Xejfxes arrived at Thermopylas, his 
land and sea forces together made up the number 
of two millions, si% hundred and forty-one thousand, 
six hundred and ten men, without including ser- 
vants, eunuchs, women, sutlers, and other people of 
that sort, which usually follow an army, and whose 
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number at this time was equal to that of the foi*ces : Xerxes, 
so that the whole number of those that followed 
Xerxes in ^is expedition, amQunted to five millions 
two hundred ei^hty>three thousand two himdred and 
twenty. This is the computation which Herodotus 
makes of them, agd in which Plutarch and Isocrates 
agree with him. 'Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, .£lian, 
and others, fall very short of this number in their 
calculation : but their accounts of the matter appear 
to be less authentic than that of Herodotus, who 
lived in the same age in which this expedition was 
made, and who repeats the in^riptien engraved, by 
the order of the Amphictyons, upon the monument 
of those Grecians w'ltp w'ere killed at Thermopylas, 
which expressed that they fought against three mil- 
lions of men. 

Tor the sustenance of jill these persons there must 
be every day consumed, according to Herodotus’s 
computation, above a hundred and ten thousand 
three hundred and forty medimni of flour (the 
medimnus was a measure, which, according to Bu- 
dseus, was equivalent to six of our bushels), allowing 
for every head the quantity of a choenix, which was 
the daily allowance that masters gave their slaves 
among the Grecians. ‘We have no account in his- 
tory of any other army so numerous as this. And 
amongst all these millions bf men, there was not onS 
that could vie with Xerxes in point of beauty, either 
for the comeliness of his face, or the tallness of his 
person. But this is a poor merit or pre-eminence 
for a prince, when attended with no other. Accord- 
ingly Justin, after he has mentioned the number of 
these troops, adds, that this vast body of forces want- 
ed a chief: Ifuic tanto agmini dt^r d^'uit. 

We should hardly be able to conceive how it was 
possible to find a sufiicientiquantity of provisions for 
such an immense number of persons, if the' histo- 

* Diod. I. xi. p. 3. Plin. l.xxxiii. c. 10. .®lian. 1. xiii. c. 3. 

^ Herod. 1. vii. c. 1»7. ' Ibid. c. 20 . 
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Xenes. rian had not informed us, that Xerxes had employed 
four whole years in making preparations for this ex- 
pedition. We have seen already how many vessels 
of burdetv there were, tliat coasted along continually 
to attend upon and supply the land army : and 
, doubtless there were fresh ones arriving every day, 
that furnished the camp with a suflfcient plenty of 
all things necessary. 

""Herodotus acquaints us with the method of which 
they mafie use to calculate these forces, which were 
almost innumerable. They assembled ten thousand 
men in a partiailar place, and ranked them as close 
together as was possible ; after which they described 
a circle quite round them, aad erected a little wall 
upon that circle about half the height of a man’s 
body; when this was done, they made the whole 
army successively pass tJlirough this space, and 
thereby knew to what number it amounted. 

Herodotus gives us also a particular accountof the 
different armour of all the nations that constituted 
this army. Besides the generals of every nation, who 
each of them commanded the troops of their respec- 
tive country, tlie land army was under the command 
of six Persian generals; tiz. Mardonius, the son of 
Gobnyas; TirintatechmeS,*the son of Artabanes, 
and Smerdones, son to Otanes, both near relations 
\o the king; Masistes, son of Darius and Atossa; 
Gergis, son of Ariazes-; and Megabyzus, son of 
Zopyrus. 'I'he ten thousand Persians, who were 
called the Immortal Baud, were commanded by 
Hydarnes. The cavalry had its particular com- 
manders. . 

There were likewise four Persian generals who 
commanded th(^ fleet. In " Herodotus we have a 
particular account of all the nations by which it w as 
fitted out. Artepiisia, qiteen of Halicarnassus, who 
since the death of her husband governed the king- 
dom for her son, that was still a minor, brought but 


m 


Htrod. l.vii, c. 60. 


“ Ibid, c. 89, 99. 
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five vessels along with her; but they were the best Xeizes. 
equipped, and the ligbt;pst ships in the whole fleet, 
next to those of the Sidonians. This princess dis* 
tinguished herself in this war by her singular courage, 
and still more by her prudence and condhet. Hero* 
dotus observes, ^that among all the commanders in 
the army, there was not one who gave Xerxes so 
good advice and such wise counsel as this queen : 
but he was not prudent enough to profit by it. 

When Xerxas had numbered his whole forces by 
land and sea, he asked Demaratus, if he thought the 
Grecians would dare to wait for bins. I have al- 
ready taken notice, that this t)emaratus was one of 
the two kings of Sparta, who, being exiled by the 
faction of his enemies, had taken refuge at the Per- 
sian court, where he was entertained with the great- 
est marks of honour and beneficence. “As the 
courtiers were one day expressing their surprise that 
a king should suffer himself to be banished, and de- 
sired him to acquaint thern with the reason of it : 

It is, says he, because at Sparta the lazv is more 
pmerful than the kings. This prince was very 
much esteemed in Persia: but neither the iiyustice 
of the Spartan citizens, nor the kind treatment of 
the Persian king, could make him forget his country.* 

As soon as he knew tl)at Xerxes was making pre- 
parations for the war, he found means to give the 
Grecians secret intelligence of it. And now being 
obliged on this occasion to speak his sentiments, he 
did it with such a noble frecdom.and dignity, as be- 
came a Spartan, and a king of Sparta. 

’’ Demaratus, before he answered the king’s 
question, desired to know whetlier it was his plea- 
sure that he should flatter him, or that he should 
sfteak Ills themghts to him finely and sincerely. 

Xerxes having declared that he desired him to act 
with the utmost sincerity ; “ Great prince,” says 

® Plut. ill Apoph. Lacon. p.220, p Herod. 1. vii. c. lOI, 105. 

* Amicior patria post fugam qudm reg? post beneficia, J ustin. 
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Xerxei. Pemaratus, since it is agreeable to your plea« 
‘‘ sure and commands, I shall deliver my senti* 
ments to you with the utfiaost truth and sincerity. 
“ It must be confessed, that from the beginning of 
“ time, Greece has been trained up, and accus- 
tomed to poverty ; but then sbe has introduced 
“ and established virtue within ' h^r territories, 
“ which wisdom cultivates, and the vigour of her 
** laws maintains. And it is by the use which 
‘‘ Greece knows how to make of this virtue, that 
“ she defdbds herself equally against the inconveni* 
ences of poverty, and the yoke of servitude. But, 
“ to speak only of the Isacedaemonians, mypaitictilar 
“ countrymen, ydu may assure yourself, that as they 
“ are born and bred up in liberty, they will never 
“ hearken to any proposals that tend to slavery. 
** Though they were deserted and abandoned by all 
** the other Grecians, and reduced to a band of a 
“ thousand men, or even to a more inconsiderable 
** number, they will still come out to meet you, and 
“ not refuse to give you battle.” Xerxes upon 
hearing this discourse fell a laughing; and as he 
could not comprehend how men in such a state of 
liberty and independence, as the Lacedemonians 
were described to enjoy, w h^ ^ad no master to force 
and contpel them to it, could be capable of exposing 
tliCmselvcs in such a manner to danger and death; 
Pemaratus replied ; ’ “ The Spartans indeed are 
“ free, and under no subjection to the will of any 
” man ; but at the same time they have laws, to 
“ which they are subject, and oi which they stand in 
_ “ greater awe than your subjects do of your majesty. 
“ Now by these laws thty are forbidden ever to fly 
“ in battle, let the number of their enemies be never 
“ so superior; and ere commanded, by abiding firm 
“ in their post, either to conquer or to die.” 

Xerxes was not offended at the liberty wherewith 
Pemaratus spoke to him, and continued his march. 


t Herad. KtU. C.1Q4. 
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Sect. IV. TheLacedanumans and Athenians iend 
to their allies to require succours from them, but 
to no purpose. The command of the fleet given to 
the Lac^cemonians. 

LACEDiEMoV and Athens, which were the two Xencea. 
most powerful cities of Greece, and those against 
which Xerxes was most exasperated, were not 
indolent or asleep whilst* so formidable an enemy 
was approaching. Having recdved intelligence long 
before of the designs of this prince, they had sent 
spies to Sardis, in order to gain more exact informa* 
tion as to the number and quality of his forces. 

These spies were seized, and as they w'cre just going 
to be put to death, Xerxes countermanded it, and 
gave orders that they should be conducted through 
his army, and then sent back without any harm 
being done to them. At their return the Grecians 
understood what they had to a[)prehend from so 
potent an enemy. 

They sent deputies at the same time to Argos, into 
Sicily to Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, to the iSles of 
Corcyra and Crete, to desire succours from them, 
and to form a league &gainst the common Qtemy. 

’The people ot Argos offered a very considerable 
succour, on condition that they should have an eqilbl 
share of the authority and command with the Lace- 
dtemonians. The latter consented, that the king of 
Argos should have the same authority as either of the 
two kings of Sparta. This was granting them a great 
deal : but into what errors and mischiefs are not 
men led by a mistaken point of honour, and a foolish 
jealousy of command ! The Arrives were not con- 
tented with this offer, and refused to assist the 
allied Grecians, without consid/ering, that if they 
suffered them to be destroyed, their own ruin must 
inevitably follow that of Greece. 

' Hand. LviLc. 145 , 146 . 


Ibid. c. 148, 152. 
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Xerxes. *The deputies proceeded from Argos to Sicily, 
and addressed themselves to Gelon, who was the 
most potent prince at that*^ time among the Greeks. 
He promised toassisfthemwith two hundred vessels 
of three benches of oars, with an army of twenty thou- 
sand foot and two thousand horse, two thousand 
light-armed soldiers, and the samd' number of bow- 
men and slingers, and to supply the Grecian army 
with provisions during the whole war, on condition 
they would make him generalissimp of all the forces 
both by Fand and sea. The Lacedaemonians were 
highly offended at such a proposal. Gelon then 
abated somewhat in Ills demands, and promised the 
same, provided he had at least the command either 
of the fleet or of the army. " This proposal was 
strenuously opposed by the Athenians, who made 
answer, that they alone had a right to command the 
fleet, in case the Lacedtemoftians w ere willing to give 
it up. Gelon had a more substantial reason for not 
leaving Sicily unprovided of troops, which was the 
approach of the formidable army of the Cartlia- 
ginians, commanded by Amilcar, that consisted of 
three .hundred thousand men. 

" The inhabitants of Corcyra, now called Corfu, 
gave the envoys a favourable answer, and im- 
medialfely put to sea with a fleet of sixty vessels. 
Ilut they advanced no farther than the coasts of 
Laconia, pretending they were hindered by con- 
trary winds, but in reality waiting to see the success 
of an ongagement, that they might afterwards range 
thcnrsclves on the side of the conqueror. 

*The people of Crete, having consulted the 
Delphic oracle, to know what resolution they were 
to take on this occasion, absolutely refused to enter 
into the league. 

^Thiis were the Lacedesmonians and Athenians 
left almost to themselves, all the restof the cities and 


* Herod. 1. vii, c, 153— 1C2. 
*Ibid. c. 169—171. 


Ibid. c. 168. 
Ibid. c. 132. 
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nations having submitted to the heralds, that Xerxes Xerxes, 
had sent to require eart^ and water of them, except- 
ing the people ot’Thespia and of Platsesp. *ln so 
prt'ssing a danger, their first care was to put an end 
to all discord and division among thenftelves ; for 
which reason tjje Aihcninns made peace with the 
people of /Bgina, with whom they were actually at 
war. 

• Their next care was to appoint a general : for 
there never w»s any orfeasion wherein it was more 
necessary to choose one, who w as capable of so im- 
portanta trust, than inthe present conjuncture, when 
Greece was upon the point of being attacked by the 
forces of all Asia. ^The most able and experienced 
captains, terrified at the greatness ol the danger, had 
taken the resolution of not presenting themselves as 
candidates. There w as a certain citizen at Athens, 
w hose name was Epicydes, that had some eloquence, 
hut in other respects was a persoti of no merit, was in 
disreputation for his want of courage, and notorious 
for his avarice. Notwithstanding all which it was 
apprehended, that in the assembly of the people the 
votes vvonid run in his favour. ThemistoeJes, who 
was sensible, *that in calm w'calher almost any 
mariner may be c«f»able of conducting a vessel, 
but that in storms and tempests the most able 
pilots are at a loss, was convinced, that the com- 
monwealth was mined, if Epicydes was chosen 
general, whose venal and mercenary soul gave 
them the justest reason to fear, that he was not 
proof against the Persian gold. There are occa- 
sions, when, in order to^ act wisely (I had almost 
said regularly), it is necessary to dispense with and 
rise above all rule. Themistocles, who knew very 
well that in the present state* of affairs he was the 
only person capable pf commanding, did for that 

* Il«'ro(l. 1. vii. c. 1-15. Pint, in Tlieniist. p. 1 1-t. 

■* Suilihet naut/mm vcntorumrpie tranquiUo mari gubenwre 
poie^ : nbi orta sava tempentas mt, ac Itirhuio vuiri rnpuur venta 
tutvu, ium t)iro et gubtrnutove opus est. Liv. I. xxiv. n. 8. 
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Xerxes, reason make no scruple of employing; bribes and 
presents to remove his competitor : * and having 
found means to make the ambition of Epicydes 
amends, by gratifying his avarice, he got himself 
elected general in his stead. We may here, I think, 
very justly apply to Themistocles, what Livy says 
of Fabius on a like occasion, 'i'hir great com- 
mander finding, wiien Hannibal was in the heart of 
Italy, that the people were going to make a man of 
no merit consul, employed all his own influence, as 
well as that of his friends, to be continued in the 
consulship, without being concerned at the clamour 
that might be raised a^inst him ; and he succeeded 
in the attempt. The historian adds, “ t The con- 
“ juncture of affairs, and the extreme danger to 
“ which the commonwealth was exposed, were ar- 
“ guments of such weight, that they prevented any 
“ one from being offended atk conduct which might 
“ appear to be contrary to rule, and removed ail 
“ suspicion of Fabius’s having acted from any mo- 
“ tive of interest or ambition. On the contrary, 
“ the public admired his generosity and greatness 
“ of soul in that, as he knew the commonwealth 
“ bad occasion for an accomplished general, and 
“ could not be ignorant or doiditful of his own sin- 
gular nScrit in that respect, he had chosen rather 
“ in some sort to hazard his own reputation, and 
“ perhaps expose his character to the reproaches 
“ of envious tongues, than to be wanting in any 
“ service he could render his country.” 

'’The Athenians also passed a decree to recall 
home all their people that were in banishment. They 
were afraid, lest Aristides should join their enemies, 

PIttt in Arist. p. 322, 323. 

♦ Xpljjxacrt njv i^a/y^g’o.ro itapd rS ’E-^ikoSs. 

t Tcm^ acnecessitat belli, aedi^menwnmit rerum, facie- 
bmt ne quis nut in exemph^ exquireret, out sutpeclum cupiditatu 
inqierii consulan haberet. Stuin laudabant potuit magnitudinem 
anind, qu6d edm simuno imperatcre este opus reip. sciret, seque 
eum htasd dubii esse, minoris invidiam suam, si qua ex re orire~ 
tur, qudm utilitatem reip.Jecisset. Liv. I. xxiv. n. 9, 
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and lest his authon^should carry over a great many Xerxes, 
others to the side of the barbarians. But they were 
ve^ little acquainted with their cidzen, who was in* 
finitely remote from such sentiments. Be that as it 
may, they thought fit to recall him, and Themistocles 
was so far from opposing the decree for that purpose, 
thathe promote^itwithall his influence and authori- 
ty. The hatrbd and division of these great men had 
nothing of that implacable, hitter, and outrageous 
spirit, which prevailed amongthe Romans in tlie later 
times of the republic. The danger of the.state was 
the cause of their reconciliation, and when their ser- 
vices were necessary to the preservation of the public, 
they laid aside all their jealousy and rancour : and 
we shall see by the sequel, that Aristides was so far 
from secretly thwarting his former rival, that he 
zealously contributed to the success of his enter- 
prises, and to the advapcemeiit of his glory. 

The alarm increased in Greece, in proportion as 
they received advice thatthe Persian army advanced . 

If the Athenians and Lacedaemonians had been able 
to make no other resistance than with their land- 
forces, Greece had been utterly ruined and reduced 
to slavery. This exigence taught them how to set 
a right value upon the prudent foresight of Themis- 
tocles, who upon son)e»other pretext had caused a 
hundred galleys to be built. Instead of Judging like 
the rest of the Athenians) who looked upon the vic- 
tory of Marathon as the end of, the war, he on the 
contrary considered it rather as the beginning, and as 
the signal of still greater battlesj for which it was 
necessary to prepare the Athenian people: and 
from that very time he began to think of raising 
Athens to a superiority over Sparta, which for a 
long time had been the mistress of all Greece. 

With this view he judged it exp^ient to direct all 
the strength of Athens entirely jtowards naval af- 
fairs, perceiving very plainly that as she was so 
weak by land slie had no other way to render her- 
self necessary to her allies, or formidable to her 
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Xcrxea. enemies. His advice prevailed fn spite of the o'jv 
position of Milii ^des, whose difference of opinion 
undout>tedly arose from th^i little probability there 
was, that a people entirely unacquainted with iight- 
ing at sea, and who were capable of fitting out and 
arming onll^ very small vessels, should be able to 
withstand so formidable a power as ^that of the Per- 
sians, who had both a numerous land*army, and a 
licet of above a thousand ships. 

' The Athenians had some silver mines in a part 
of Attica qalled Laurium, the whole revenues and 
product of which used to be distributed amongst 
them. Themistpclcs had the courage to propose 
to the people, that they should abolish these distri- 
butions, and employ that money in building vessels 
with three benches of oars, in order to make war 
upon the people of Aigina, against whom he en- 
deavoured to rekindle their ancient jealousy. No 
people are ever willing to sacrifice their private 
interests to the general utility of the public ; for 
they seldom have so much generosity or public 
spirit, as tt) purchase the welfare of the state at their 
own expcuce. The Athenian people, however, did 
it upon this occasion : moved by the earnest re- 
monstrances of Thcinistocles, they consented, that 
the money which arose froi'n- the product of the 
mines, should he employed in the building of a 
hundred galleys. Against the arrival of Xerxes 
they doubled the number, and to that fleet Greece 
owed its preservation. 

‘‘ When they came to the point of naming a ge- 
neral for the command of the navy, the Athenians, 
who alone had furnished^ two thirds of it, laid claim 
to that honour as appertaining to them, and their 
pretensions were certainly just and well grounded. 
It liappened, howfever, that the suffrages of the 
allies all concurred in favour of Eurybiades, a La- 
cedaemonian. Themistocles, though very aspiring 
after glory, thought it incumbent upon him on 

< Plat. iitTheinist p. 113. * Herod, l.viii. c.213. 
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this occasion to neglect his owit interests for the Xerxes, 
common good of the nation : and giving the Athe- 
nians. to understand, th^t, provided they behaved 
as valiant men, all the Grecians would quickly 
desire to confer the command upon them of their 
own accord, he persuaded them to con^nt, as he 
would do himself, to give up that point at present 
to the Spartaas.* It may justly be said, that this 
prudent moderation in Themistocles was another 
means of saving the state. For the allies threatened 
to separate theniselves from them, if they refused to 
comply; and if that had happened, Greece must 
have been inevitably ruined. 

Sect. V. The battle of Thermopylae. The death 
of Leonidas. 

*The only thing that naw remained to be discussed, A. M. 
was to know in what place they should resolve to 352 
meet the Persians, in order to dispute their en- 
trance into Greece. The people of Thessaly repre- 
sented that as they were the most exposed, and 
likely to be first attacked by the enemy, it was but 
reasonable, that their defence and security, on Vhich 
the safety of all Greece so much depended, should 
first be provided foi^ •without which the^ should 
be obliged to take other measure.^, that would be 
contrary to ilieir inclinations, but yet absolutely ife- 
cessary, in case their country was left unprotected 
and defenceless. It was hereupon resolved, that 
ten thousand men should be sent to guard the pas- 
sage which separates Macedonia from Tliessuly, near 
the river Pencus, between the mountains Olympus 
and Ossa. Hut Alexander, the son of Amyntas, 
king of Macedonia, having given them to under- 
stand, that if they waited for the Persians in that 
place they must inevitably be ovg rpowered by their 
numbers, they retired toThermopylse. The Thes- 


Herod. i. tH. c. 172, 173. 
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:Xerxes. salians finding themselves thus abandoned, without 
any farther deliberation submitted to the Persians. 

' 'niernropyias is a strait or narrow pass of 
mount (Eta, betweep Thessaly and Phocts, only 
twenty-five feet broad, which therefore might be 
defended ^y a small number of forces, and which 
was the only way through which ^tbe Persian land 
army could enter Achaia, and advance to besiege 
Athens. This was the place where the Grecian 
army thought fit to wait for the enemy : the per- 
son who commanded it v^as Leonidas, one of the 
two kings of Sparta. 

* Xerxes in the mqan time was upon bis march : 
he had given orders for his fleet to follow him 
along the coast, and to regulate their motions ac- 
cording to those of the land army. Wherever he 
came he found provisions and refreshment prepared 
beforehand, pursuant to the^orders he had sent; and 
every city be arrived at gave him a magnificent en- 
tertainment, which cost immense sums of money. 
The vast ex pence of these treats gave occasion to a 
witty saying of a certain citizen of Abdera in Thrace, 
who, when the king was gone, said, they ought to 
thank the gods, that he ate but one meal a day. 

'* In the same country of Thrace, there was a 
prince ^ho shewed an extraordinary greatness of 
soul on this occasion: it was the king of the Bisaltae. 
Whilst all the other princes ran into servitude, and 
basely submitted to Xerxes, he proudly refused to 
receive bis yoke or to obey him. Nut being in a con- 
dition to resist him with open force, be retired to 
the top of the mountain Rhodope, into an inacces- 
sible place, and forbade .all his sons, who were six in 
number, to carry arms against Greece. But they, 
either through fear of Xerxes, or through a curiosity 
to see so important'^a war, followed the Persians, in 
contradiction to their father’s injunction. On their 
return home, their father, to punish so direct a dis.- 

Herod. 1. vii. c. 175, 177. f Ibid. c. 108, 132. 

Ibid, l.viii. c. 116. 
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obedience, condemned all his sons to have tlicireyes Xerxes, 
put out. Xerxes continued his march through 
Thrace, Macedonia, and'Thessaly, every thing giv- 
ing w ay before him till he cSme to the strait of 
Thennopylse. 

' One cannot see, without the utmost astonish- 
ment, what a Jiahdful of troops the Grecians op- 
posed to the innumerable army of Xerxes. VV'e find 
a particular account of their number in Pansanias. 

All their forces jpined together, amounted only to 
eleven thousand two hundred men. Of winch num- 
ber four thousand only were employed at Thermo- 
pylas to defend the pass. But*these soldiers, adds 
the historian, were all determined to a man either 
to conquer or die. And what is it that such an 
army cannot effect ? 

When Xerxes advanced near the straits of 
Thermopylae, he was sflrangcly surprised to find 
tliat they were prepared to dispute his passage. He 
had always flattered himself, that on the first. hear- 
ing of his arrival, the Grecians would betake them- 
selves to flight ; nor could he ever be persuaded to 
believe, what Demaratus had told him from* the 
beginning of his project, that at the first pass he 
came to, he would ffnc^lps whole army stopped by 
a handful of men. He sent out a spy before him 
to view the enemy. The* spy brought him word,* 
that he found the Laceda‘inonians out of their in- 
trenchments, and that they were diverting them- 
selves with military exercises, and . combing their 
hair : this was the Spartan manner of preparing 
themselves for battle. 

Xerxes still entertaining* some hopes, waited 
four days on purpose to give them time to retreat. 

* And in this interval of time he^used his utmost 
endeavours to gain Leonidas, by making him mag- 
nificent promises, and assuring hidi, that he would 

‘ Pans. I. X. p. 645, ^ Herod. I. viL c.%07— S.SI. Diod. 

1. xi. p. .5, 10. > Plat, in Lacon. Apopti. p. 225. 
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Xerxu. make him master of all Greece, if he would come 
over to his party. Leonidas rejected his proposal 
with scorn and indignation. Xerxes having after- 
wards written to hirfi to deliver up his arms, Leo- 
nidas, in a style and spirit truly laconical, answered 
him in two words ; * Come and take them. Nothing 
remained, but to prepare to en^agp the Lacedae- 
monians. Xerxes first commanded his Median 
forces to march against them, Avith orders to take 
them all alive and bring them to ^im. The Medes 
were nof able to stand the charge of the Grecians ; 
and being shamefully put to flight, they shewed, 
says Herodotus, t that Xerxes had a great many 
men, but few soldiers. The next that were sent 
to face the Spartans, were those Persians called 
the Immortal Band, which consisted of ten thou- 
sand men, and were the best troops in the whole 
army. But these had not better success than the 
former. 

Xerxes, despairing of being able to force his 
way throu^ troops so determined to conquer or 
die, was extremely perplexed, and could not tell 
what resolution to take, when an inhabitant of the 
country came to him, and discovered a secret ^ path 
leading to an eminence^ jyhich overlooked and 
comnfanded the Spartan forces. He quickly dis- 
patched a detachment thither, which marching all 
nigh^ arrived there at the break of day, and pos- 
sessed themselves of that advantageous post. 

The Greeks were sooa apprised of this misfor- 
tune ; and Leonidas, seeing that it was now impos- 
sible to withstand the enemy, obliged the rest of 
the allies to retire, but staid himself with his three 

* MdAuv XdCs. 

t^Orj ah iisv, oXiyot 

Sudd mulit homines ess€nt,*^pauei autcni virL 

{ When the Gauls, two hundred years after this, came to 
inyade Greece, they possessed themselves of the straits of 
Thennepylse by means of the same by-path, which the Grc^ 
clans had still neglected to Mcure. Pausan. L i. p. 7 & 8. 
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hundred Lacedeemcmians, all' resolved to die widi Xerm. 
their leader, who being ^told by the oracle, that 
either Lac^aemon or her king must necessarily 
perish, determined, without tlfe least hesitation, to 
sacrifice himself for his country. The*Spartan3 
lost all hopes either of conquering or escaping, and 
looked upon Thermopylae as their buiying-place. 

The king, exhorting his men to take some nourish- 
ment, and telling them at the same time, that they 
should sup togetl^er with Pluto, they set ug a shout 
of joy as if they had been invited to a banquet, and 
full of ardour advanced with their ,king to battle. 

The shock was exceedingly Violent and bloody. 
Leonidas was one of the first that fell. The endea- 
vours of the Lacedaemonians to defend his dead 
body were incredible. At length, not vanquished, 
but oppressed by numbers, they all fell, except one 
man, who escaped to Sptirta, where he was treated 
as a coward and traitor to his country, and nobody 
would keep company or converse with him : but 
soon afterwards he made a glorious amends for his 
fault at the battle of Plataeae, where he distinguish- 
ed himself in an extraordinary manner. ‘ Xerxes, 
enraged to the last degree against Leonidas for 
daring to make head qg^inst him, caused his dead 
body to be hung on a gallows ; and while he intend- 
ed dishonour to his enemy covered himself with 
disgrace. 

Some time after these transactions, by order of 
the Amphictyons, a magnificent monument was 
erected at Thermopylss in honour of these brave 
defenders of Greece ; and upon the monument were 
two inscriptions; one of which was general; and 
related to all those that died at Thermopylae, im*’ 
porting, that the Greeks of Peleponnesus, to the 
number only of four thousand, had made hCad 
against the Persian army* which consisted of three 
millions of men : the other related to the Spartans 
in particular. It «vas composed by the poet Simo- 
* Herod, t. vii. c. 2S8, 

D S 
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Xerxes, nides, and is very remarkable for its simplicity. 
It is as follows : 

* TQ ayyeiTiiw AaxsScuiJi^tylttSi oft rf Se 

KslfAsisc, ro7$ xslvtov voidy^ais. 

That is to say ; Go, passenger, and tell at Lace- 
d<emon, that we died here in obediencr to her sacred 
loros. Forty years afterwards, Pausanias, who ob- 
tained the victory of Plataeae, caused the bones of 
Leonidas to be carried from Thernjopylae to Sparta, 
and erected a magnificent monument to his me- 
mory; near which was likewise another erected 
for Pausanias. Evdry year at these tombs was a 
funeral oration pronounced in honour of these he- 
roes, and public games celebrated, at which none 
but Lacedeemonians had a right to be present, in 
order to shew, that they alone were concerned in 
the glory obtained at Thefmopylae. 

"Xerxes in that affair lost above twenty thousand 
men, among whom were two of the king’s brothers. 
He was very sensible, that so great a loss, which was 
a manifest proof of the courage of their enemies, 
was ^capable of alarming and discouraging his sol- 
diers. In order therefore to conceal the knowledge 
of it from them, he caused aU his men that were kill- 
ed in lhat action, except a thousand, whose bodies 
be ordered to be left upon the field, to be thrown to- 
gether into large holes, which were secretly made, and 
covered over ^terwards with earth and herbs. This 
stratagem succeeded very ill : for when the soldiers 
in his fleet, being curious to see the field of battle, 
obtained leave to come thither for that purpose, it 
served rather to discover his own littleness of soul, 
than to conceal the number of the slain. 

“ Herod. 1. viii. c. 24, 25. 

* Pari animo Lac^asmonii in Thcrmopylis occidervnt, in quos 
Simonidet: 

Die, kospes, Sparta nos te hie vidissejacentes, 

Item saneHs patria l^hus ohsequimur. 

Cic. Tusc* Quest. 1. i. n. 101. 
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* Dismayed with a victory that had cost him so Xerxes, 
dear, he asked Demaratus, if the Lacedsemonians 
had yet many such soldiers. That prince told him, 
that the Spartan republic had* a great many cities 
belonging to it, of which all the inhabitants were 
exceeding brave: but that those of Lacedsemon, 
who were properly called Spartans, and who were 
about eight thousand in number, surpassed all the 
rest in valour, and were all of them such as those 
who had fought ynder Leonidas. 

1 return for an instant to the battle of Thermo- 
pylae, the issue of which, fatal in appearance, might 
make an impression upon the m*lnds of the readers to 
the disadvantage of the Lacedaemonians, and occa- 
sion their courage to 6e looked upon as the effect of 
. a presumptuous temerity, or a desperate resolution. 

That action of l>eonidas, with his three hundred 
Spartans, was not the effect of rashness or despair, 
but was a wise and noble conduct, as * Diodorus 
Siculus has taken care to observe, in his magnificent 
encomium upon that famous engagement, to which 
he ascribes the success of all the ensuing campaigns. 
Leonidas knowing that Xerxes was inarching at 
the head of all the forces of the East, in order to 
overwhelm and crush .a. little country by the dint 
of numbers, rightly conceived from the superiority 
of his genius and understanding, that if they pre* 

" tended to make the success of that war consist in 
opposing force to force, and numbers to numbers, 
all the Grecian nations together would never be 
able to equal the Persians, or to dispute the victory 
with them ; that it was therefore necessary to point 
out to Greece another means of safety and preser- 
vation, whilst she was under these alarms ; and that 
they ought to shew the whole unii^rse, who had all 
their eyes upon them, what may be done, when 
greatness of mind is opposed to force of body, true 
courage and bravery against blind impetuosity, the 


Herod. Lvii. c. 134-, 137. 
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love of liberty against tyrannical oppression, and a 
few disciplined veteran ti^oops against a confused 
multitude, though never so numerous. These brave 
Lacedsmonians thought it became them, who were 
the choicdht soldiers of the chief people of Greece, to 
devote themselves to certain deatb^ in order to make 
the Persians sensible how difficult it is to reduce free 
men to slavery, and to teach the rest of Greece, by 
their example, either to conquer or to perish. 

These, sentiments do net originate from my own 
invention, nor do I ascribe them to Leonidas with* 
out foundation; they are plainly comprised in that 
short answer, which mat worthy king of Sparta made 
to a certain Lacedaemonian ; who, being astonish- 
ed at the generous resolution the king had taken, 
spoke to him in this manner : ^ “ Is it possible then, 
“ sir, that you can think of marching with a hand- 

ful of men against such'a mighty and innumcr- 
“ able army ?” “ If we are to reckon upon num- 
“ hers,” replied Leonidas, “ all the people of 
“ Greece together would not be sufficient, since a 
“ small part of the Persian army is equal to all her 
“ inhabitants : but if we are to reckon upon valour, 
“ my little troop is more than sufficient.” 

The event shewed theejustness of this prince’s 
■sentiments. That illustrious example of courage 
astonished the Persians, *aud gave new spirit and 
vigour to the Greeks. The lives then of this heroic 
leader and his brave troop were not thrown away, 
but usefully employed ; and their death was attend- 
ed with a double effect, more great and lasting than 
they themselves had imagined. On one hand, it 
was in'a manner the seed of their ensuing victories, 
which made the Persians for ever after lay aside all 
thoughts of attacking Greece; so that during the 
seven or eight succeeding rdgns, there was neither 
any prince who durst entertain such a design, nor 
any flatterer in his court who durst propose the plan 


> Ptui in Lacon. Apoph. p. S25. 
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to him. On the other hand, such a signal and ex> Xenet. 
emplary instance of intrepidity made an indelible 
impression upon all the*rest of the Grecians, and 
left a persuasion deeply rooted in their hearts, that 
they were able to subdue the Persians, aad subvert 
their vast empire. Cimon was the man who made 
the first atteiqpt*of that kind with success. Agesi- 
laus afterwards pushed that design so far, that he 
made the great king tremble in his palace at Susa. 
Alexander at last accomplished it with incredible 
facility. He never bad the least doubt, hny more 
than the Macedonians who followed him, or the 
whole country of Greece that^bose* him general in 
that expedition, but that with thirty thousand men 
he could overturn the Persian empire, since three 
hundred Spartans had been sufficient to check the 

united forces of the whole East. 

• 

Sect. VI. Naval battle near Artemsium. 

'The very same day on which the glorious action 
at Thermopyls took place, there was also an en- 
gagement at sea between the two fleets. That of 
the Grecians, exclusive of the little galleys and small 
boats, consisted of twQ hundred and seventy-one 
vessels. This fleet had lain by near Artemisium, 
a promontory of £uboe» upon the northern coast 
towards the straits. That of the enemy, which 
was much more numerous, was near the same place, 
but had lately suffered in a violent tempest, that bad 
destroyed above four hundred of their vessels. 
Notwithstanding this loss, as it was still vastly su- 
perior in number to that of the Grecians, which 
they were preparing to attack, they detached two 
hundred of their vessels with oitiers to wait about 
Euboea, to the end that pone of the enemy’s vessels 
might be able to escape them. The Grecians hav- 
ing got intelligence of this, immediately set sail in 

' 1. viii. c. l—is, Diod, 1. xi. p. 10 & 1 1. 
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Xerze*. the night, in Ol der to attack that detachment at day«> 
break the next morning. But not meeting with it, 
they went towards the e^^ning and fell upon the 
bulk of the enemy’8*fleet, which they treated very 
roughly, t Night coming on, they were obliged to 
separate, and both parties retired to their post. But 
the very night that parted them, proyed more per- 
nicious to the Persians than the engagement which 
had preceded, from a violent storm of wind, accom- 
panied w ith rain and thunder, which distressed and 
harassed • their vessels till break of day: and the 
tw'o hundred ships also, that had been detached 
from their fleet, wei« almost all cast away upon 
the coasts of Euboea ; it being the will of the gods, 
says Herodotus, that the two fleets should become 
very near equal. 

The Athenians having the same day received a 
reinforcement of fifty- three vessels, the Grecians, 
who were apprised of the wreck th'it had befallen 
part of the enemy’s fleet, fell upon the ships of the 
Cilicians at tlu: same hour they bad attacked the 
fleet theday before, andsunka greatuumberof them. 
The Persians, being ashamed to see themselves 
thus insulted by an enemy that was so much inferior 
in number, thought fit the next day to appear first 
in a disposition to engage. The battle was very 
obstinate, and the success pretty near equal on both 
si3es, excepting that the Persians, who w ere incom- 
moded by the largeness and number of their ves- 
sels, sustained much the greater loss. Both parties 
however retired in good order. 

* All these actions, which passed near Artemi- 
sium, were not absolutely decisive, but contributed 
very much to animate the Athenians, as they were 
convinced, by theiii own experience, that there was 
nothing really formidable, either in the number 
and magnificent ornament^ of the vessels, or in the 
barbarians’ insolent shouts and songs of victory, to 


* Plut. ja Tbemist. p, M5, in. Herod. 1. viii. c. 21, 22. 
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men that kno«r how to come to close engagement, Xerxci. 
and that have the courage to fight with steadiness 
and resolution ; and thaf the best way of dealing 
with such an enemy, is to despise all that vain 
appearance, to advance boldly up to them, and to 
charge them briskly and vigorously without ever 
giving groundi^ • 

The Grecian fleet having at this time bad intelli- 
gence of what had passed at Thermopylte, resolved 
upon the course they were to take without any far- 
ther deliberation^ They immediately sailbd away 
from Artemisium, and advancing toward the heart 
of Greece, they stopi^ed at Saltfmis, a little isle very 
near and ovcr-aguinst Attica. Whilst the fleet was 
retreating, i'hemistotles passed through all the 
places where the enemies must necessarily land, 
in order to take in fresh water or other provisions, 
and in large characters engraved upon the rocks and 
the stones the tbilowiag words, which he addressed 
to the lonians : Be our side, ye people of loma: 
come over to the party of your fathers, who expose 
their own lives for no other end than to maintain 
your liberty: or, if you cannot possibly do that, at 
least do the Persians all the mischifyou can, when 
we are engaged with th^m, and put their army into 
disorder and corfusion. ' By this means Th«nisto- 
cles hoped either to bring the lonians really over 
to their party, or at least to render them suspected 
to the barbarians. We see this general had his 
thoughts always intent upon his business, and 
neglected nothing that could contribute to the suc- 
cess of bis designs. 

Sect. VII. The Athenians abandon their dty, 
which is taken and burnt by Xerxes. 

Xerxes in the mean titne had* entered into the 
country of Pbocis by the upper part of Doris, and 
was burning and plundering the cities of the Pho- 
cians. The inhabitants of Peloponnesus having no 
* Herod. L viii. c. 40, 41. 
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Xerjws. thou^ts but to save their own countiy, had resolved 
to at^don ail the rest, and to bring all the Grecian 
forces together within th^ isthoaus, the entrance of 
which they intended to secure by a strong wall from 
one sea ta the other, a space of near five miles En- 
glish. The Athenians were highly provoked at so 
base a desertion, as they saw theVnsplves ready to 
fall into the hands of the Persians, and likely to bear 
the whole weight of their fury and vengeance. 
Some time before they had consulted the oracle of 
Delphi, Vhich had given them for answer, " that 
there tcould be no wag of sieving the city but by 
wooden walls, ‘ The*sentiments of the people were 
much divided about this ambiguous expression : 
some thought it was to be understood to mean the 
citadel, because heretofore it had been surrounded 
with wooden palisades. But Themistocles gave 
another sense to the words, which was much more 
natural, understanding it to mean shipping ; and 
demonstrated that the only plan they bad to adopt 
was to leave the city empty, and to embark all the 
inhabitants. But this was a resolution the people 
would not at all give ear to, as thinking they thereby 
relinquished every hope of victory, and seeing no 
method of saving themselye^, when once they had 
abandoned the temples of their gods and the tombs 
of their ancestors. Here Themistocles had occa- 
sion for all his address and all his eloquence to 
work upon the people. After he bad represented 
to them that Athens did not consist either of its 
walls, or its houses, but of its citizens, and that the 
saving of these was the preservation of the city, he 
endeavoured to persuade them by the argument 
most capable of making an impression upon them 
in the unhappy, afflicted, and dangerous condition 
they w ere then in, I mean that of the divine autho- 
rity ; giving them to uuddrstand by the very words 
of the oracle, and by the prodigies which had hap- 
pened, that their removing fw a time from Athens 
was ma^estly the will of the gods. 

■ Herod. 1. vH. c. 139— U3. 
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* A decree was therefore passed, by which, in Xenm. 
Older to soften what appeared so hard in the reso* 

• lution of deserdng the city, it was ordained, ** that 
1^* Athens should be given u|) in trust into the 
** hands, and committed to the keeping %nd pro* 
tection of Minerva, patroness of the Athenian 
** people ; that all such inhabitants as were able 
to bear arms, should go on ship-board ; and 
that every citizen should provide, as well as he 
** could, for thc^ safety and security of bis wife, 

** children, and slaves.” 

^ The extraordinary behaviour of Cimon, who 
was at this time very yoong,*was of great weight 
on this singular occasion. Followed by his com- 
panions, with a gay hnd cheerful countenance, he 
went publicly along the street of the Ceramicus to 
the citadel, in order to consecrate a bit of a bridle, 
which he carried in his*hand, in the temple of Mi- 
nerva, designing to make the people understand by 
this religious and affecting ceremony, that they had 
no farther business with land forces, and that it be- 
hoved them now to betake themselves entirely to 
the sea. After he bad made an offering of this 
bit, he took one of the shields that hung upon the 
wall of the temple, ppifi his devotions to the god- 
dess, went down to the water-side, and ^as the 
first, who by his example inspired the generality pf 
the people with confidence and resolution, and 
encouraged them to embark. 

The greater part of them sent their fathers and 
mothers, that were old, together with their wives 
and children, to the city of * Troezene, the inhabit- 
ants of which received theta with great humanity 
and generosity. For they made an ordinance, that 
they should maintained at the expence of the 
public, and assigned for each person’s subsistence 

* Herod. I. viii. c, 51—^4. Hat. in Tbeoist. p. 117. 
r Plut in Cim. p. 481. 

* This was a smalt city situate upon the sea-side, in that 
part of the Pek^maesos. called Argelis. 
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Xenefl, two oboli a day, which were worth about twopence- 
English money. Besides this, they permitted the 
children to gather fruit wherever tiiey pleased, or 
wherever they cam6, and settled a fund for the 
payment' of the masters, who had the care of 
their education. How beautiful is it to see a city, 
exposed as this was to the greatest dangers and 
calamities, extend her care and generosity, in the 
very midst of such alarms, even to the education 
of other people’s childrea! , 

When'the whole city came to embark, so moving 
and melancholy a spectacle drew tears from the 
eyes of all that were*present, and at the same time 
occasioned great admiration of the steadiness and 
courage of those men, who Sent their fathers and 
mothers another way and to other places, and who, 
without being moved either at their grief or lamen- 
tations, or at the tender embraces of dieir wives and 
children, passed over with so much firmness and 
resolution to Salamis. But that which extremely 
raised and augmented the general compassion, was 
the great number of dd men whom they were 
forced to leave in the city on account of their age 
and infirmities, and of whom many voluntarily 
remained there, through religious motives, believ- 
ing tbe''citadel to be the thing meant by the oracle 
in the forementioned ambiguous expression of 
wooden walls. There was no creature, (for history 
has judged this circumstance worthy of being re- 
membered ;) there was no creature, 1 say, even to 
the very domestic animals, but what took part in 
this public mourning ; nor was it possible for a man 
to see those poor creatures run howling and crying 
after their masters, who were going on board ship, 
without being touched and affected. Among all 
the rest of these animals, particular notice is taken 
of a dog belonging to X&ntbippus, the father of 
Pericles, which, not being able to endure to see 
himself abandoned by his master, jumped into the 
sea after him. and continued swimming as near as 
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he could to the vessel his master was on board of, Xerxes, 
till he landed quite spent at Salamis, and died the 
moment after upon the slfore. In the same place, 
even in Plutarch’s time, they uSed to shew the spot 
wherein this faithful animal was said to be buried, 
which was called the dog's burying-place. 

^ ' Whilst Xfjfxts was continuing bis march, some 

deserters from Arcadia came and joined his army. 

The king having asked them what the Grecians 
were then doing, was exteemely surprised when he 
was told, that tliey were employed in sdhing the 
games and combats then celebrating at Olympia ; 
and his surprise was still increased, frhen he under- 
stood that the victor’s reward in those engagements 
was only a crown of olive. What men must they 
be, cried one of the Persian nobles with great won- 
der and astonishment, who are influenced only by 
honour, and not by money ! 

* Xerxes had sent off a considerable detachment 
of his army to plunder the temple at Delphi, in 
which he knew there were immense treasures, being 
resolved to treat Apollo with no more favour than 
the other gods, whose temples he had pillaged.. If 
we may believe Herodotus and Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, as soon as ever this detachment advanced 
near the temple of Minerva, surnamed thef^rovi- 
dent, the atmosphere greyr dark on a sudden, an^ 
a violent tempest arose, accompanied with impetu- 
ous winds, thunder and lightning; and two huge 
rocks having severed themselves from the moun- 
tain, fell upon the Persian troops, and crushed the 
greatest part of them. 

^ The other part of the army marched towards 
the city of Athens, which had been deserted by all 
its inhabitants, except a small qpmber of citizens 
who had retired into the' citadel, where they de- 
fended themselves with incredible bravery, till they 
were all killed, and would hearken to no terms of 

* Herod. 1. viii. c. 26. ■ Ibid. c. SS—S9. Diod. I. xi. p. 12. 

* Herod. 1. viii. c. 10—54. 
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Xerxes., accommodation whatsoever. Xerxes having ^rm* 
ed the citadel, reduced it to ashes. He imme* 
diately dispatched a coufier to Susa, to can^ the 
agreeable news of hi& success to Artabanes bis un- 
cle ; and at the same time seat him a great number 
of pictures and statues. * Those of Harmodius 
and Aristo^ton, the ancient deliiferfrs of Athens, 
were sent witii Ae rest. One of the Antiochuses, 
king of Syria (I do not know which of them, nor 
at what time it was), returned tiiem to the Atheni- 
ans, beiifg persuaded he could not possibly make 
them a more acceptable present 

SxcT. VIII. The battle of Salanus. Fredfitatt 
retiam of Xerxes into Asia. Panegyric of The- 
mstocles and Aristides. The dfeat of the Car- 
thaginians in Sicily. ■ 

At this time a division arose among the com- 
manders of the G recian fleet ; and the confederates, 
in a council of war which was held for that purpose, 
were of very different sentiments concerning the 
place for engaging the enemy. Some of them, and 
mdeed the greater part, at the head of whom was 
Eurybiades, the generalisslido of tlie fleet, were for 
having them advance near the isthmus of Corinth, 
that they mi^t> be nearW the land army, which 
was posted there to ^ard- that- pass under the 
command of-Cleombrotus, Leonidas’s brother, and 
more ready for the defence of Peloponnesus. 
Others, at the head *oi whom was Tbemistocles, 
alleg^, that it would-be betraying their country to 
abandon so advantageous a post as that of Stdamis. 
And as be suppcni^ bis opinion with abundance 
of^ warmth, Eurybiades liflsed up his caue in a me- 
nacing manner. says the Athenian, unmov- 

ed at the insult, btd hear me: and, continiung his 

* Riuiaii. ]. j. p. IS’y 

* Herod L viii. c. S6 — 05. I^irt;iii Thetoist. p, 117. - 
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discourse, he proceeded to shew of what importance X«rx«!i. 
it was to the fleet of the Grecians, whose vessels 
were lighter and much fetrer in number than those 
of the Persians, to engage in such a strait as that 
of Salamis, which would render the enein^ incapa- 
ble of using a great part of their forces. Eurybi- 
ades, who cou^mot help being surprised at the 
moderation of Tbemistocles, acquiesced in his rea- 
sons, or at least complied with his opinion, for fear 
the Athenians, whose sl\ips made up above one 
half of the fleet,* should separate themselves from 
the allies, as their general had taken occasion to 
insinuate. 

A council of war was also held on the side of 
the Persians, in order to determine whether they 
should hazard a naval engagement ; Xerxes himself 
was come to the fleet to take the advice of his 
captains and officers, who were all unanimous for 
the battle, because they knew it was agreeable to 
the king’s inclination. Queen Artemisia was the 
only person who opposed that resolution. She 
represented the dangerous consequences of coming 
to blows with people much more conversant and 
more expert in maritime affairs than the Persians ; 
alle^ng, that the loss of a battle at sea would be 
attended with the ruin of their land army ; where- 
as, by protracting the wty, and approaching Pelo- 
ponnesus, they would create jealousies and divi- 
sions amon^ their enemies, or rather augment the 
division which already was very prevalent amongst 
them ; that the confederates in that case would not 
fail to separate from one another, in order to return 
and defend their respective countries; and that 
then the king, without difficulty, and almost with- 
out striking a stroke^ might ma|;e himself master 
of all Greece. This wise advice was not follow- 
ed, and a battle was resolved upon. 

Xerxes, imputing the ill success of all his former 
engagements at sea to his own absence, was resolved 
Uwod. 1 . viii. c. 67 — ^70. 
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Xcnet. jjQ |jg ^tnggg Qf this from the top of an eminence 
where he caused a thron^e to be erected for ths 
purpose. This might have contributed in som 
measure to animate his forces : but there is an 
other muth more sure and effectual mode of doin 
it, 1 meaii, the prince’s actufd presence and exam 
pie, when he himself shares in the danger, am 
thereby shews himself worthy of being the sou 
and head of a brave and numerous body of mei 
ready to die for his service. A < prince, who ha: 
not this sort of fortitude, which nothing can shake 
and which even takes new vigour from danger, 
may nevertheless bd^ endued with other excellent 
qualities, but is by no means proper to command 
an army. No qualification whatsoever can sup- 
ply the want of courage in a general : and the * 
more he labours to shew the appearance of it, 
when he has not the reality, the more he discovers 
his cowardice and fear. There is, it must be 
owned, a vast difference between a general officer, 
and a common soldier. Xerxes ought not to have 
exposed his person otherwise than became a prince ; 
that is to say, as the head, not as the hand : as he, 
whose business it is to direct and give orders, not 
as those who are to put them in execution. But 
to keep himself entirely at a distance from danger, 
and to act no other part than that of a spectator, 
was really renouncing the quality and office of a 
general. 

' Themistocles, knowing that some of the com- 
manders in the Grecian fleet still entertained thoughts 
of sailing towards the isthmus, contrived to have no- 
tice given covertly to Xerxes, that as the Grecian 
allies were now assembled together in one place, it 
would be an easy matter for mm to subdue and de- 
stroy them altogether; whereas, if they once sepa- 
rated from one another, as they were going to do, 

^ Herod. 1. viii, c. 74—78. 

♦ Suanto magis occultare ac abdcrc pavorm nUehatUar, jnani- 
feitvis pQvidi, Ticita Hisl. 
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he might never meet with another opportunity sG 
favourable. The king gave into this opinion ; 'and 
immediately commanded a great number of his ves- 
sels to surround Salamis by night, in order to make 
it impracticable for the Greeks to escape from 
that post. 

•Nobody among the Grecians perceived that 
their army vvas surrounded in this manner. Ari- 
stides came that very night from y£gina, where he 
had some forces under his command, and with very 
great danger parsed through the whole fleet of the 
enemy. When he came up to 'I'hemistocles’s tent, 
he took him a.side, and spoke |d him in the following 
manner : “ If we are wise, Themistocles, we shall 
" from henceforw'ard lay aside that vain and childish 
“ dissension that has hitherto divided us, and strive 
“ with a more noble and useful emulation, which 
“ of us shall render th^best service to his country, 
“ you by commanding and doing the duty of a wise 
“ and able captain, and I by obeying your orders, 
“ and by assisting you with my person and advice.” 
He then informed him of the army’s being surrounded 
with the ships of the Persians, and warmly exhorted 
him to give them battle without delay. Themistocles, 
extremely astonished at such a greatness of soul, 
and such a noble dnd generous frankness, was 
somewhat ashamed that he had suffered himself to 
be so much excelled by his rival; but without bciifg 
ashamed to own it, he promised Aristides, that he 
would henceforward imitate his generosity, and even 
exceed it, if it were possible, in the whole of his 
future conduct. Then, after having imparted to 
him the stratagem he had contrived to deceive 
the barbarian, be desired him to go in person to 
Eurybiades, in order to convince him that there 
was no other means of safety Tor them, than to 
engage the enemy by sea at Salamis; which com- 
mission Aristides executed with pleasure and siic- 
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Xerxe». 


* Plut. in Ariit. p. 323. Herod. 1. viii. c. 78 — 82. 
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Xtrxu. cess; for he possessed much influence over that 
' general. 

'‘Both sides therefore prepared themselves for 
the battle. The Grecian fleet consisted of three 
hundred and eighty sail of ships, which in every 
thing followed the direction and orders of Themis* 
tocles. As nothing escaped his: vi^lance, and as, 
like an able commander, he knew hdw to improve 
every circumstance and incident to advantage, 
before he would begin the engagement he waited 
till a certain wind, which rose Tegularly every 
day at a certain hour, and which was entirely 
contrary to the^enemy, began to blow. As soon 
as this wind rose, the signal was ^ven {for battle. 
The Persians, who knew that their king had his 
eyes upon them, advanced with such courage and 
impetuosity, as were capable of striking an enemy 
with terror. But the heat of the first attack 
quickly abated, when they came to be engaged. 
Every toing was against them : the wind, which 
blew directly in their faces ; the height, and the 
heaviness of their vessels, which could not move 
nor turn without great difikulty, and even the 
number of their ships, which .was so far from 
being of use to them, that it only served to em* 
barraso them in a place Sb 'strait and narrow as 
that in which they fought : whereas, on the side 
of the Grecians, every thing was done with good 
order, and without hurry or confusion; because 
every thing was directed by one commander. 
The lonians, whom Themistocles had warned, by 
characters engraven upon stones along the coasts 
of Euboea, to remember from whom they derived 
their original, were the first that betook them- 
selves to flight, and were quickly followed by the 
rest of the fleet Artemisia dis ting uished herself 
by incredible efiqrts of resolution and couri^e, so 
that Xerxes, who saw in what manner she bad 


Herod, lib. viii. c. 84—99. 
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behaved herself, cried out, that the men had Xerxes, 
behaved like women in this engagement, and that 
the women had shewn the courage of men. The 
Athenians, being enraged that a woman had dared 
to appear in arms against them, had promised a 
reward of ten thousand drachmas to any one, that 
should be able4o take her alive: but she bad the' 
good fortune* to escape their pursuit. If they bad 
taken her, she could have deserved nothing from 
them but the highest commendations, and tlie most 
honourable an(> generous treatment. 

'The manner in which that f queen escaped 
ought not to be omitted, ^eing herself warmly 
pursued by an Athenian ship, from which it seemed 
impossible for her to escape, she hung out Greciem 
colours, and attacked one of the Persian vessels, on 
board of which was Damasithyinus, king of Ca- 
lynda, with whom she^ad had some quarrel, and 
sunk it : this made her pursuers believe, that her 
ship was one of the Grecian Hect, and they gave 
over the chase. 

Such was the success of Uie battle of SaHkmis, 
one of the most memorable actions related in an- 
cient history, and which has rendered the ’name 

Herod. I. viii. c. 87, sS. Polyasn. 1. viii. c. 53. 

A city of Lycia. 

Oi |«r£v a,v^ps$ ytyovaci yvvaTxsf, at is yuvalxf^, 

ArtemUia inter primos duces bellum acerrime ciehat. iiuippe, 
ut in viro mulitbrem timorem, ita in muliere virilcm audaciam 
cci'neres. Justin. 1. ii. c. 12. 

t It appears that Artemisia valued herself no less upon 
stratagem than courage, and at the same time was not very 
delicate in the choice of the measures she used. It is saia, 
that being desirous of seizing Latmus^ a small city of Carla, 
that lay very commodiously for hes, she laid her troops in 
ambush, and under pretence of celebrating the feast of the 
mother of the gods, in a wood consecrated to her near that 
city, she repaired thither niith a great train of eunuchs, 
women, drums, and trumpets. The inhabitants ran in throngs 
to see that religious ceremony ; and in the mean time Arte- 
misia^s troops took possession of the place. Polysen. Stratag. 

1. viii. c. 53. 
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Xerxes, and courage of the Grecians famous for ever. A 
great number of the Persian ships were taken, and 
a much greater sunk upon fliis occasion. Many of 
their allies, who dreaded the king’s cruelty no less 
than the enemy, made the best of their way into 
their own country. 

Themistocles, in a secret convereation with Ari- 
stides, proposed to hisconsideration, in brderto sound 
him and to learn his real sentiments, whether it 
would not be proper for them to send some vessels 
to break down the bridge which Xdfxes had caused 
to be built, to the end, says he, that we may take 
Asia in Europe*: but- though he made this propo- 
sal, he was far from approving it. Aristides be- 
lieving him to be in earnest, •argued very warmly 
and strenuously against any such project, and re- 
presented to him how dangerous it was to reduce so 
powerful an enemy to despair, from whom it was 
their business to deliver themselves as soon as pos- 
sible. Themistocles seemed to acquiesce in his rea- 
sons ; and in order to hasten the king’s departure, 
contrived to have him secretly informed, that the 
Grecians designed to break down the bridge. The 
point Themistocles seems to have had in view by 
this false confidence, was to strengthen himself with 
Aristides’s opinion, whiclf ’was of great weight, 
against that of the other generals, in case they in- 
clined to go and break do wn the bridge. Perhaps 
too he might aim at guarding himself by this means 
against the ill will of his enemies, who might one 
day accuse him of treason before the people, if ever 
they came to know that he had been the author of 
that secret advice to Xerxes. 

'This prince being frightened at such news, 
made the best use he could of his time, and set out 
by night, leaving Mardonius behind him, with an 
army of three hundred thousand men, in order to 
reduce Greece, if he vvas able. The Grecians, who 
expected that Xerxes would have come to another 
* Herod. 1. viii. c. 1 15 — 120. 
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engagement the next day, having learnt that he was Xerxn. 
fled, pursued him as fast as they could, but to no 
purpose. "They had destfoycd two hundred of 
the enemy’s ships, besides those whi^h they had 
taken. The remainder of the Persian fleet, after 
having suflered extremely by the winds in their 
passage, retired towards the coast of Asia, and en- 
tered into the port of Cumas, a city of jEolia, where 
they passed the winter, without daring afterwards to 
return into Greece. 

Xerxes took the rest of his army along with him, 
and marched towards the I^lles^iont. As no pro- 
visions had been prepared for them beforehand, 
they underwent gref.t hardships during their whole 
march, which lasted five and forty days. After 
having consumed all the fruits they could find, the 
soldiers were obliged ^o live upon herbs, and even 
upon the bark and leaves of trees. This occasioned 
a great sickness in the army ; and great numbers 
died of fluxes and the plague. 

The king, through eagerness and impatience to 
make his escape, had left his army behind him, and 
travelled on before with a small retinue, in order to 
reach the bridge with the greater expedition : but 
when he arrived at tfa<» place, he found th$ bridge 
broken down by the violence of the waves, during 
a great tempest that hed happened, and was reduced 
to the necessity of passing the strait in a fishing- 
boat. *This was a spectacle wol calculated to shew 
mankind the mutability of all earthly things, and 
the instability of human greatness ; a prince, whose 
armies and fleets the land aqd sea were scarce able to 
contain a little while before, now stealing away in a 
small boat almost without any servants or attendants ! 

Hero4l. I.Tiii. c. ISO. 

Eral ret tpeetoaih digna et aititnatione tortit hutnanee, re- 
turn varietate mirtmdS, m exiguo latentem videre navigio, quern 
pauU vix aquor omtie capiehat ; carentem etiam omni tervo- 
rwn mmitterio, eujut exercitut, prepter muUitudinem, territ 
grata ermu. Justin. 1. ii c. IS. 
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Xerxes. Such was the event and success of Xerxes’s expe- 
dition against Greece. 

If we compare Xeaxes with himself at different 
times and on different occasions, we shall hardly 
know him for the same man. When affairs were 
under consideration and debate, no person could 
shew more courage and intrepidity thah this prince: 
he is surprised and even offended, if any one foresees 
the least difficulty in the execution of his projects, or 
shews any apprehension concerning tiie issue ofthem. 
But when he comes to the point of execution, and 
to the hour of dangert he flies like a coward, and 
thinks of nothing but saving bis own life and per- 
son. Here we have a sensible and evident proof of 
the difference between true courage, which is never 
destitute of prudence, and temerity, which is always 
blind and presumptuous. A v^iseand prudent prince 
weighs every thing, and examines all circumstances, 
before he enters into a *war, of which he is not 
afraid, but at the same time does not desire ; and 
when the time of action is-come, the sight of danger 
serves only to animate his courage. Presumption 
inverts this order. , f When she has introduced as- 
surance and boldness, where wisdom and circum- 
spectioR ought to preside, ^hh admits fear and de- 
spair w'here courage and intrepidity ought to be 
ex'erted. 

" The first care of the Grecians after the battle 
of Salamis, was to send the first fruits of the rich 
spoil they had taken to Delphi. Cimon, who 
was then very young, signalized himself in a par- 
ticular manner in that engagement, and performed 
actions of such distinguish^ valour, as acquired 
him a great reputa^n, and made him be considered 
from henceforth as*' a citizen, that would be capable 

* Herod, l.viii. c. 125. 

* Aim times heUa, non pnmoctu. PHn. de Tny. 

Portmimia in ipso diserimme, jut ante ditermen gtdftusimnt. 

Tacit Hist. 1. i. c. 14. 

t sinte ditcrimmf traces, in perkuh pavidi. Ibid. c. 68. 
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of rendering the most important services to lus Xeno. 
country on future occasions. 

; *But Themistocles earned off almost all the ho^ 

Inour of this victory, which.wal the most signal that 
lever the Grecians obtuned over the Persiftns. The 
^orce of truth obliged even those who were most 
"envious of his*gIory, to render him this testimony. 

It was a custom in Greece, that after a battle^ 
the officers should declare who had distinguished 
themselves mos**, by writing in a paper the names, of 
tiie man who had merited the first prize, and of him 
' who had merited the second. On this occasion, by 
. a decision which shews the gdod opinion it is na* 
tural for every man to have of himself, each officer 
adjudged the first rahk to himself, and allowed the 
second to Themistocles ; which was indeed ^ving 
him the preference to them all. 

The Lacedsemonian^ having carried him to 
Sparta, in order to pay him the honours due to his 
merit, decreed to their general Eurybiades the prize 
of valour, and to Themistocles that of wisdom, 
which was a crown of olive for both of them. 

They also made a present to Themistocles of the 
finest chariot in the city; and on his departure sent 
three hundred young mpn of the most considerable 
families to wait upon him to the frontiers : *an ho* 
nour they had never shewn to any person wbatso* 

■' ever before. 

But that which gave him a still more sensible 
; pleasure, were the public acclamations he received 
i at the first Olympic games that were celebrated after 
the battle of Salamis, where all the people of Greece 
' Were met together. As soon as he appeared, the 
whole assembly rose up to do him honour: nobody 
; r^rded either the games or the combats; The* 
mistocles was the only spectacle. The eyes of all 
the company were fixed upon him, and every body 
was eager to shew him and point him out with the 


Plut, in Themiit. p. 190. 
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Xerxes, hand to the strangers that did not know him. He 
acknowledged afterwards to his friends, that he 
looked upon that day as the happiest of his life; 
that he had never tasted any joy so sweet and so 
transportihg;.and th^^t this reward, the genuine fruit 
of his labours, exceeded all his desires. 

The reader has undoubtedly obsWved in Themis- 
tocles two or three principal strokes of his charac- 
ter, which entitle him to be ranked amongst the 
greatest men. The design which, be formed and 
executed* of making the whole force of Athens 
maritime, shewed him to have a superior genius, 
capable of the ^ighelt views, penetrating into futu- 
rity, and judicious in seizing the decisive point in 
great affairs. As the territory belonging to Athens 
was barren and of small extent, be rightly con- 
ceived, that the only way that city had to enrich 
and aggrandize herself wa% by sea. And indeed 
that scheme may justly be looked upon as the source 
and cause of all those great events, which raised 
the republic of Athens in the sequel to so flourish- 
ing a condition. 

But, in my opinion, this wisdom and foresight is 
infinitely less meritorious than that uncommon tem- 
per and moderation which ^{lemistocies shewed on 
two critical occasions, when Greece had been utterly 
tyidone if he had listened to the dictates of an ill- 
judged ambition, and had piqued himself upon a 
false point of honour, as is usual among persons of 
his age and profession. The first of these occasions 
was, when, notw ithstandingtheflagrantinjusticethat 
was committed, both in reference to the republic 
of which he was a menfber, and to his own person, 
in appointing a Lacedsmonian generalissimo of the 
fleet, he exhorted nnd prevailed with the Athenians 
to desist from their pretensions, though never so 
justly founded, in ‘order to prevent the fatal effects 
with which a division among the confederates must 
have been necessarily attended. And how worthy 
of admiration was that presence of mind and coolness 
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Tof temper which he displayed, when the same Eury* l^eno. 

! blades not only affronted him with harsh and offen- 
;.:^ve language, but lifted up his cane at him with a 
Itnenacing gesture ! Let it be* remembered at the 
oauie time, that Theiiiistocles was then bat young; 

[tiiat he was full of an ardent ambition tor glory ; 
that he was commander of a numerous fleet ; and 
that he had right and reason on his, side. How 
would our young officers behave on a similar oc- 
casion ? Themisjocles took all patiently, and the 
victory of Salamis was the fruit ot his patience. 

As to Aristides, I shall haveoccasion in the sequel 
to speak more extensively upOn his* character and 
( merit. He was, properly speaking, the man of the 
I commonwealth : provided that was well and faith- 
'I fully served, he was very little concerned by whom 
it was done. The merit ot others, so far from of- 
fending him, became Ms own by the approbation 
and encouragement which he gave to it. We have 
sein him make his way tlirongh the enemy's fleet, 
at the |»eril of his lite, in older to give Themistocles 
some intelligence and good advice : and * Plutarch 
takes notice, that during all the time the latter had 
the command, Aristides assisted him on all oc- 
casions with his couns^l^and credit, notwithstanding 
he had reason to look upon him not only as htS rival, 
but his enemy. Let us compai e this nobleness aqd 
gri-atness of soul ttith the iittle-spiritedness and 
meanness of those men, who are so nice, puncti- 
lious, and jealous in whatever respects the subject 
of command ; who are incapable ot acting in con- 
cert with their colleagues, and solely intent upon 
engrossing the glory of every thing to themselves; 
always ready to sacrifice the welfare of the public 
to their own private interests, />r to suffer their 
rivals to commit blunders, that they themselves 
may reap advantage ffohi them.* 


(nviwpaTlt tai rwfCaKMVtv, M 

itoiyf ruiSy rir ix^urroir. In tit. Arisk p, 323. 
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%tTsu. ' On the very same day that the action of Ther» 
mopylse happened, the formidable army of Cartba* 
ginians, which consisted of three hundred thousand 
men, was entirely defeated by Gelon, tyrant of Sy- 
racuse. Herodotus places this battle on the. same 
day with that of Salamis. The circumstances of 
that victory in Sicily I have related in the history 
of the Carthaginians. 

^ After the battle of Salamis, the Grecians being 
returned from pursuing the Persiaps, Tbemistocles 
sailed to 611 the islands that had declared for them, to 
levycontributionsandexact money from them. The 
first be be^n with whs that of Andros, from whose 
inhabitants he required aconsiderable sum, speaking 
to them in this manner : I corhe to you accompanied 
with two powerful divinities, Persuasion and Force. 
The answer they made him was : We also have two 
other divinities on our sidt, no less powerful than 
yours, and which do not permit us to give the money 
you demand of us. Poverty and Despair. Upon 
this refusal he made a feint of besieging them, and 
threatened that he would entirely ruin their city. He 
dealtjn the same manner with several other islands, 
which durst not resist him as Andros bad done, and 
drew great sums of money fi^un them without the pri- 
vity of Ithe other commanders ; for he was esteemed 
a.lover of money, and desirous of enriching himself. 

Sect. IX. The battle of Pktaa. 

A.M. 'Mardonius, who had staid in Greece %vith a 
3523 . body of three hundred thousand men, let his 
"47 9.^ troops pass the winter in Thessaly, and in the spring 
following led them iifto Boeotia. There was a 
very ibmous oracle in this country, the oracle of 
Lebadia, which he thought proper to consult, in 
order to know what would be ^e success of the war. 

f Herod. 1. vii. c, 165, 167. 

< Id. 1. viii. c. ill, 112. Plot. inTbemut, p. 122. 

' Herod. 1. viii. c. IIS^ISI, 136^140, 144. Plat in Arist. 
p. 324. Diod. l.xi. p. 22, 23. Plat de OnCa p, 412L 
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^he priest, in his entbasiasdc fit, answered in alan> Xerxes, 
jguage which nobody that jvas present understood, 

|is much as to insinuate that tlie oracle would not 
Ueign to speak intelligibly to a)}arbariao. At the 
lame time, Mardonius sent Alexander king df Mace- 
donia, with severalJPersian noblemen, to Athens, and 
by them, in the*naine of his master, made very ad- 
^ vantageous proposals to the Athenian people, to de- 
, jach them from the rest of their allies. The ofiers 
;he made them were, to rebuild their city which bad 
been burnt down, to supply them with a coiisfderable 
,8uin of money, to suffer them to liv§ according to 
their own laws and customs, and to give them the 
^government and command of all Greece. Alex- 
ander exhorted tliem in his own name, as their 
ancient friend, to lay hold on so favourable an op- 
portunity for re-establishjng their affairs, alleging, 
that they were not in a* condition to withstand a 
power so formidable as that of the Persians, and so 
much superior to Greece. On the first intelligence 
of this embassy, the Spartans also on their side 
sent deputies to Athens, in order to hinder it from 
taking effect. _ These were present when the others 
had their audience; where, as soon as Alexander had 
finished his speech, thayjbegan in their turn to ad- 
dress themselves to the Athenians, and stron^y ex- 
horted them not to separate themselves from their 
allies, nor to desert the common interest of their 
country; representing to them, at the same time 
that union in the present situation of their affairs* 
formed their whole strength, and would render 
Greece invincible. They added farther, that the 
Spartan conmnonwealtb was very sensibly moved 
with the melancholy state which the Athenians were 
in, who were destitute both houses uid retreat 
and who for two years ^agetbcr had lost all their 

harvests; that in consideraaon of *that calamity she 
would engj^e herself, during the continuance of the 
war, tomaint^ and support Aeir wives, their child- 
ren, and their old men, and to frirnish a plentiful 
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Xerxes, supply for all their wants. They concluded by ani- 
madverting on the conductof Alexander, whose dis- 
course, they said, was such, as might be expected 
from one tyrant, who spoke in favour of another ; 
but thattie seemed to have forgotten, that the people 
to whom he addressed himself, had shewed them- 
selves on all occasions the most zealous defenders 
of the common liberty of their country. 

Aristides was at this time in oiSce, that is to say, 
the principal of the Archons. As it was therefore 
his business to answer, he said, that as to the bar- 
barians, who made silver and gold the chief objects 
of their esteem, heTorgave them for thinking they 
could corrupt the fidelity of a nation by large pro- 
mises: but that he could not help being surprised 
and affected with some sort of indignation, to see 
that the Lacedaemonians, regarding only the pre- 
sent distress and necesshy of the Athenians, and 
forgetting their courage and magnanimity, should 
come to persuade them to persist in fighting nobly 
for the common safety of Greece from motives of 
gain, and by proposing to give them victuals and 
provision : be desired them to acquaint their 
republic, that all the gold in the world was not 
capable of tempting thCfAjlhenians, or of making 
them 'desert the defence of the common liberty: 
that they were duly sensible of the kind offers 
which Lacedaemon bad made them ,* but that 
they would endeavour to manage their affairs 
so, as not to be a burden to any of their allies. 
Then turning himself towards the ambassadors of 
Mardonius, and pointing with his hand to the sun: 
Be assured, says he to (hem, that as long as that la- 
mnary shall continue his course, the Athmiansmll 
be mortal enmksio the Persians, and will not cease 
to take vengeance of themjor raoaging their lands 
and burning their houses and temples. After which, 
be desired the king of Macedonia, if he was inclined 
to be truly their friend, not to make himself any more 
the bearer of such proposals to them, which would 
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only serve to reflect dishonour upon him, without Xenw. 
ever producing any other effect. 

Aristides was not satisfied with having made 
this plain and peremptory declaration. But that 
lie might excite a still greater horror for Rpch pro- 
posals, and for ever prohibit all manner of inter- 
course with the barbarians through a principle of 
religion, he ordained, that the priests should de- 
nounce curses and execrations upon any person 
whatsoever, that should presume to propose the 
making of an alHance with the Persians^ or the 
breaking of their alliance with the rest of the 
"Grecians. 

* When Mardonius had learned, by the answer 
, which the Athenians had senthim,*thatthey were not 
■ to be prevailed upon by any proposals orad vantages 
,, whatsoever to sell their liberty, he marched with his 

whole army towards Attica, wasting and destroying 
whatever be found in his way. The Athenians not 
being in a condition to withstand such a torrent, 
p had retired to Salamis, and a second time aban- 
> doned their city. Mardonius, still entertaining 
hopes of bringing them to some terms of accom- 
modation, sent another deputy to them to make the 
same proposals as before. A certain Athenian, 
called Lycidas, being 0^*opinion that they should 
hearken to what he had to offer, was immediately 
: stoned, and the Athenian women running at th^ 

' same time to his house, did the same execution 
upon his wife and children ; so detestable a crime 
;did it appear to them to propose any peace with the 
Persians. But notwithstanding this, they paid re- 
apect to the character wherewith the deputy was in- 
vested, and sent him back without offering him any 
.indignity or ill treatment. Mardonius now found 
{that there was no peace to be exj$ected with them. 

* Herod, i.ix. c. 1— 11. Pint, in Arist. p. 324. Diod. 

‘lib. xi. p 23. 

* Poueaquam imtto pretio Ubenatem hit videt vendkm, ife. 

Juttin. L ii. c. 14. 
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Xerxes, up Greece into the hands of the Persians, gave Ari- 
stides a gi'eat deal of perplexity and trouble. On 
this emergency he had occasion for all his prudence: 
not knowing exactly how many might be concerned 
in this ojnspiracy, he contented himself with having 
eight of them taken up : and of those eight, the 
only two whom he caused to ba accused, because 
they had the most laid to their charge, made their 
escape out of the camp, whilst their trial was pre- 
paring. There is no doubt but Aristides favoured 
their escape, lest he should be*obliged to punish 
them, and their punishment might occasion some 
tumult and disorder. The others that were in cus- 
tody he released, leaving them room to believe 
that he had found nothing against them, and telling 
them, that the battle with the enemy should be the 
tribunal where they might fully justify their cha- 
racters, and shew the worjd how unlikely it was that 
they had ever entertained a thought of betraying 
their country. This well-timed and wise dissimu- 
lation, which opened a door for repentance, and 
avoided driving the offenders to despair, appeased 
ail the commotion, and quashed the whole affair. 

Mhrdonius, in order to try the Grecians, sent out 
bis cavalry, in which he was strongest, to skirmish 
withrfhem. The Megarhifls, who were encamped 
in the open country, suffered extremely by them ; 
*and in spite of all ^e vigour and resolution with 
which they defended themselves, they were upon the 
point of giving way, when a detachment of three 
hundred Athenians, with some troops armed with 
missive weapons, advanced to their succour. Masis- 
tius, the general of the Persian horse, and one of 
the most considerable noblemen of his country, see- 
ing them advance towards him in good order, made 
his cavalry face hbout and attack them. The Atbe' 
nians stood tbeirground,and waited to receive them* 
The shock was very fierce and violent, both sides 
equally endeavouring to shew, by the issue of this 
encounter, wfaatwouid be the success of the general 
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engafieoaent. The victoiy was a long time dis- 
puted : but at last Masisdus’s horse, being wound- 
ed, threw bis master, who was bstantly killed; 
I^KHi which the Persians immediately fled. As 
as the news of his death reached thg barba- 
Hans, their grief was excessive. They cut olf their 
^air, as also the manes of their horses and mules, 
filling the cani{T with their cries and lamentations, 
Ibaving lost in their opinion the bravest man of 
d^ir army. 

After this encounter with the Persian cavalry, 
two armies were a long dme without coming 
to action ; because the soothsayers, 4ipon inspect- 
.|Bg the entrails of the victims, foretold equally to 
c|H>th parties, that they should be victorious, pro- 
^|rided they acted only upon the defensive ; whereas^ 
|pn the other hand, they threatened tliem equally 
^Jlrith a total overthrow, if.tbey acted offensively, or 
nade the first attack. 

They passed ten days in this manner in view of 
ch other. But Mardonius, who wras of a fiery, 
patient temper, grew very uneasy at so long a de- 
r. Besides, he bad only a few days’ provisions left 
ir his army ; and the Grecians grew strongerevery 
||ay by the addition of new troops, that were con- 
wually coming to join thftm. He therefore oalled 
.i' council of war, in order to deliberate whether 
ly should give battle. AVtabazu8,.a nobleman of* 
igular merit and great experience, was of opinion, 
lat they should not hazard a battle, but that they 
ould retire under the walls of Thebes, where they 
uld be in a condition to supply the army with 
^visions and forage. He, alleged, that delays 
ne would be capable of diminishing the ardour 
the allies ; that they would thereby have time to 
mper with them, and might be aNe to draw soooe 
‘ them off by gold and silver, w^ich they would 
lecaretodistribute amongthe leaders, and among 
ich as l»d tile greatest sway and authority in their 
veral cities ; and that, in short, tiiis would be both 
vot. in. r 
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Xerxes, the easiest and surest method of subjecting Greece. 
This opinion was very wise, but was overruled by 
Mardonius, whom the rest had not courage to con- 
tradict. The result therefore of their deliberations 
was, tb%t they should give battle the next day. 
Alexander, king of Macedonia, who was bn the 
side of the Grecians in bis heart, came secretly 
about midnight to their camp, and 'informed Aris- 
tides of all that had passed. 

Pausanias forthwith gave orders to the officers to 
prepare themselves for bkttle, and imparted to Aris- 
tides the design he bad formed of changing his or- 
der of battle, by placing the Athenians in the right 
wing instead of the left, in order to oppose them to 
the Persians, with whom they had been accustomed 
to engage. Whether it was fear or prudence, that 
induced Pausanias to propose this new disposition, 
the Athenians accepted i( with pleasure. Nothing 
was heard among them but mutual exhortations, to 
acquit themselves bravely, bidding each other re- 
member, that neither they, nor their enemies, were 
changed, since the battle of Marathon, unless it 
were, that victory had increased the courage of the 
Athenians, and had dispirited the Persians. We do 
not fight (said they) as they do, for a country only, 
or a^ity, but for the trophies erected at Marathon 
and at Salamis, that they may not appear to be the 
'work only of Miltiades and of Fortune, but the work 
of the Athenians. Encouraging one another in 
this manner, they went with all the alacrity imagin- 
able to change tlieir post. But Mardonius, upon 
the intelligence he received of this movement, hav- 
ing made the like chapge in his order of battle, both 
sides ranged their troops again according to their 
former disposition. The whole day passed in this 
manner without their coming to action. 

In the evening the Grecians held a council of 
war, in which it was resolved, that thqr should de- 
camp from the place they were in, and march to 
anodier, more conveniently situated for water. 
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Night being come, and the officers endeavouring Xerx^ 
at the head of their companies to push forward to 
the camp marked out fof them, great confusion 
arose among the troops, some going one way and 
some another, without observing any order or re- 
gularity in their inarch. At last they halted near 
the little city o^Ptataete. 

On the first news of the Grecians fieing de- 
camped, Mardonius drew his whole army into or- 
der of battle, and pursued them with the hideous 
shouting and howfing of liis barbarian forces, who 
thought they were marching, not so much to fight, 
as to strip and plunder a %ing enemy: and 
their general likewise, making himself sure of vic- 
tory, proudly insulted Artabazus, reproaching him 
, with his fearful and cowardly prudence, and with 
! the false notion be had conceived of the Lacedee- 
monians, who never fled,*as he pretended, before 
an enemy ; whereas here was an instance of the 
contrary. But the general quickly found, this was 
no false or ill-grounded notion. He happened to 
fall in with the Lacedmrnouians, who were alone, 
and separated from the body of the Grecian army, 
to the number of fifty thousand men, together with 
three thousand of the 'Fegeans. The encounter 
was exceeding fierce : on Both sides the men fdbght 
with the courage of lions ; and the barbarians per- 
ceived that they bad to do with soldiers, who were 
determined to conquer or die in the field. The 
Athenian troops; to whom Pausanias had sent an 
officer, were already upon their inarch to. aid them: 
but the Greeks, who were on the side of the Per- 
sians, to the number of fifty thousand men, went 
out to meet them, and hindered them froin pro- 
ceeding any farther. Aristides wit^i his little body 
of men bore up firmly against them and withstood 
their attack, letting them See, how insignificant a 
superiority of numbers is against true courage and 
bravery. 

The battle being thus divided into two, and 

F S 
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Xencea. Iboght in twodifferrat places, the Spartans were the 
first who brcAe in upon the Persian forces and put 
them into disorder. Milrdooius, their general, fidl-> 
log dead of a woutid be had received in tiie en> 
gegement, all bis army betook themselves to flight; 
and those Greeks, who were engaged against Aris> 
tides, did the same, as soon as tfley understood the 
barbarians were defeated. The latter bad taken 
shelter in their former camp, where they had for- 
tified themselves with ap inclosure of wood. The 
Lacedaemonians pursued them thither, and attack- 
ed them in their entrenchment ; but this they did 
weakly and ifresohitely, like people that were not 
much accustomed to sieges, and to storm walls. 
The Athenian troops, having advice of fois, left off 
pursuing their Grecian adversaries, and marched 
to the camp of the Persmns, which after several 
assaults they carried, and*made a horrible slaughter 
of the enemy. 

Artabazus, who from Mardonius’s imprudent ma- 
nagement bad but too well foreseen the misfortune 
that^ befel them^ after having distinguished him- 
self in the en^igement, and ^ven all possible proofs 
of bis courage and intrepidity, made a timely re- 
treat with the forty tbou^d men he cmnmanded ; 
and f^reventing his flight from being known by the 
.expedition of his march, arrived safe at Byzan- 
tium, and irom thence returned into Asia. Of alf 
the rest of the Persian army, not four thousand 
men escaped that day’s slaugbter : all were killed 
and cut to pieces by the Grecians, who bv that 
means delivered: themselves at once irom aH wtber 
invasions from that nation, no Persian army bav- 
ii^everai^eared after that time on this side of the 
Helle^xmt 

A. M. This battle was fou^t on the fourth day of the 

3524 . month Boedrenion, according to tlie Athenian 
J- masmer of recfaonibg. Soon after, the {fiUes, as a 


This dtjr'smwen to the nineteenth of our September. 
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testimony of tiieir gratitude to Heaven, caused a Xeis^ 
statue of Jupker to be ma^e at their joint and com- 
mon expence, which they placed in bis temple at 
Olympia. ‘ The names of the several nations of 
Greece, that were present in the engagement, were 
engraven on the (igbt side of the pedestal of the 
statue; the Lacedemonians firs^ the Athenians 
next, and all the rest in order. 

* One of the principal citizens of £gina came 
and addressed himself to Pausanias, exhorting him 
to avenge the indignity that Mardonius and Xerxes 
bad shewn to Leonidas, whose (]ead body had been 
hung upon a gallows by their order, and urging him 
to use Mardonius’s boj^y in the same manner. As 
a farther motive for doing so, he added, that by thus 
satisfying the manes of those that were killed at 
Thermopylae, be would be sure to immortalize bis 
own name throughout all Crreece, and make his me- 
mory precious to the latest posterity. “ Carry 

thy base counsel elsewhere,” replied Pausanias. 

Thou must have a very wrong notion of true glory, 

“ to ima^ne, that the way for me to acquire it is 
** by resembling the barbarians. If the esteem of 
“ the people ofiEgina is not to be purchased but by 
“ such a proceeding, I shall be content with pre;;>erv- 
** ing that of the Lacedaemonians alone, amongst 
** whom the base and ungenerous pleasure of re-* 

“ venge is never put in competition with that of 

shewing clemency and moderation to their ene- 
** mies, and especially after their death. As for the 
“ manes of my departed countrymen, they are 
** sufficiently avenged by thq death of the many 
“ thousand Persians slam upon the spot in the last 
“ enga^ment.” 

* A dispute, which arose betwedi the Athenians 
and Lao^ssmonians, to ascertain which of the two 
nations should have the prize of valouf adjudged 

‘ ^(uan. 1. T. p. 5S2. • Herod. L ix. c.77, 7S. 

* Plat, in Ariit. p. SSI. 
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-Xerxez. to them, as also which of them should have the pri- 
vilege of erecting a tropby, had like to have sullied 
all the glory, and embittered the joy, of their late 
victory.^ They were just on the point of carrying 
things to the last extremity, and would certainly 
have decided the dispute with,their swords, had 
not Aristides prevailed upon them*, by the strength 
of his arguments, to refer the determination of the 
matter to the judgment of the Grecians in general. 
This proposition being'accepted by both parties, 
and the Greeks being assembled upon the spot to 
decide the contest^Tlieogiton of Megara, speaking 
upon the question, gave it as his opinion, that the 
prize of valour ought to Ije adjudged neither to 
Athens nor to Sparta, but to some other city ; un- 
less they desired to kindle a civil war, of more fatal 
consequences than that to which they had just put 
an end. After he had finished his speech, Cleocritus 
of Corinth rising up, nobody doubted but he was 
going to claim that honour for the city of which he 
w^ a member and a native ; for Corinth was the 
chief city of Greece in power and dignity after those 
of Athens and Sparta. But every body was agree- 
ably deceived when they found, that all his dis- 
coui^e tended to the praise of the Plataeans, and 
that the conclusion he made from the w hole was, 

* that in order to extinguish so dangerous a conten- 
tion, they ought to adjudge the prize to them only, 
against whom neither of the contending parties 
could have any grounds of anger or jealousy. 
This discourse and proposal were received with a 
general applau.se by. the whole assembly. Aris- 
tides immediately assented to it on the part of the 
Athenians, and Pausanias on the part of the La- 
cedaemonians. * 

parties being thus agreed, before they began 
to divide the spoil of the enemy, they put fourscore 
talents * aside for the Platteans, who laid them out 
y Herod. 1. ix. c. 79, 80. 

* 80,000 crowns French, about J 8,000/. sterling. 
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ia building a temple to Minerva, in erecting a sta- Xenes. 
tue to her honour, and in adorning the temple with 
curious and valuable paidtings, which were still in 
being in Plutarch’s time, that is to say, above six 
hundred years afterwards, and which were then as 
fresh as if they had lately come out of the hands 
of the painters. As for the trophy, which had been 
another article of the dispute, the Lacedtemonians 
erected one for themselves in particular, and the 
Athenians another. 

The spoil was immense : in Mardonius’s camp 
they found prodigious sums of money in gold and 
silver, besides cups, vessels, beds, tables, necklaces, 
and bracelets of gold and silver, not to be valued 
or numbered. . It is Observed by a certain * histo- 
rian, that these spoils proved fatal to Greece, by 
becoming the instruments of introducing the love 
of riches and luxury among her inhabitants. Ac- 
cording to the religious custom of the Grecians, 
before they divided the treasure, they appropriated 
the tenth part of the whole to the use of the gods. 

The rest was distributed equally among the cities 
and nations that had furnished troops; and the 
chief officers who had distinguished themselves in 
the held of battle w^r^ likewise distinguished in 
-this distribution. They sent a present of a golden 
tripod to Delphi, in tha inscription upon whicb 
Pausanias caused these words to be inscited; 

* That he had d^eated the barbarians at Plateeee, 
and that in acknowledgment of that victory he had 
made this present to Apollo. 

This arrogant inscription, wherein be ascribed the 
honour both of tlie victory ttnd the offering to him- 
^If alone, offended the Lacedtemonian people, who, 
in order to punish his pride in, the very point in 
which he thought to exalt himself, and at the same 
time to do justice to tlieir confederates, caused his 

* Cor. Ncp. in Pausan. c. i. 

* Victo Mardonio, castra rrferta regalis opulentim capta, unde 

trimln GrtBcos, diviso inter se awro Persico, divitiarum luxurim 

cubits c. 14 , 
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Xnxfes. nttne to be razed out, and that of tiie cities urbich 
had contributed to the victory to be put in the stead 
of it. -Too ardent a thirst after gloi^'on this occa-r 
sion did not give hidi leave to consider, that a man 
loses nothing by a discreet modesty, which forbears 
the setting too high a value upon one’s own services, 
and which, by screening a man from, envy, • serves 
really to enhance his reputation. 

Pausanias gave a more advantageous specimen of 
the Spartan temper and disposition, at an entertain- 
ment which be gave a few days after the engage- 
ment; where one of the tables was costly and mag- 
nificent, and displaced all the variety of delicacies 
and dainties that used to be served at Mardonius’s 
table ; and the other was plaih and frugal, after the 
paanner of the Spartans. Then comparing the two 
together, and causing his officers, whom be had 
invited on purpose, to observe the difference of 
them ; “ What madness,” says he, “ was it in 
“ Mardonius, who was accustomed to such a luxu- 
“ rious diet, to come and attack a people like us, 
“ that know how to live without any such suner- 
duities !” 

* All the Grecians sent to Delphi to consult the 
oracle, concerning the sa(;ri6ce it was proper to 
offer.* The ansster they received from the god 
was, that they should erect an altar to Jupiter the 
Iklvoerer; but that they should take care not to 
offer any sacrifice upon it, before they bad extin- 
guisfaed all the fire in the countiy, because it had 
been polluted and profened by the barbarians} and 
that they should come as far as Delphi to fetch 
pure fire, which they Were to take from the altar, 
called the common altar. 

This answer being brought to the Grecians from 
theoracle, the generals immediatelydispersed them- 
selves throughoutthe whe^e coontry, and caused ail 
the fires to be extinguished : andEuchidas, a citizen 
of PlatsBSB, having taken upon lumself 4o go and 
^ Phrt. in Arat, p. asi, 332. 

• Ifti dmim^tationefanuefamam ouxit. TMt. 
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fetch the sacred fire with all possible expedition, XersM. 
made the best of his way to Delphi. On his arrival 
he purified himself, sprinltled his body with conse- 
crated water, put on a crowd of laurel, and then 
approached the altar, from whence, adth great 
reverence, he took the holy fire, and carried it with 
him to Plateen, where he arrived before the setting 
of the sun, having travelled a thousand stadia (which 
make a hundred and twenty-five miles English) in 
one day- As so^n as hexarae back, he saluted his 
fellow citizens, delivered the fire to them, fell down 
at their feet, and died in a moment afterwards. 

His countrymen carried awa^his Iwdy and- buried 
it in the temple of Diana, suniamed Eucleia, which 
signifies of good rehown, and put the following 
epitaph upon his tdmb in the compass of one 
verse : Here lies Euchidas, who went from hence to 
Delphi, and return^ bttck the same day. 

In the next general assembly of Greece, which 
was held not long after this occurrence, Aristides 
proposed the following decree : that all the cities 
of Greece should every year send their respective 
deputies to Platseee, to offer sacrifices to Jupiter 
the Delvoerer, and to the gods of the city ; (this 
assembly was still n^larly held in the time of 
Plutarch ;) that every five years there sfaduld be 
games celebrated tiiere, which should be called the 
games of liberty ; that the several states of Greece 
together should raise a body of troops, consisting 
of ten thousand foot and a tiiousand horse, and 
should equip a fleet of a hundred ships, which 
should be constantly maintained for making war 
against the barbarians ; an'd that the inhabitants of 
PlatsesB, solely devoted to the service of the gods, 
should be looked upon as sacned and inviolable, 
and concerned in no^otfaer function than that of 
offering prayers and samfices for the general pre- 
servation and prosperity of Greece. 

AU these articles being approved of and passed 
into a law, the citizens of iHatsere took upon them to 
solemnize every year the anniversary festival in ho- 
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Xerxes, nour of those persons that were slain in the battle. 
The order an.d manner of performing this sacrifice 
was as follows : * The sixteenth day of the mpnth 
Maimacterion, wbi(& answers to our month of 
December, at day>break, they walked in a solemn 
procession, which waf preceded by a trumpet that 
sounded to battle. Next to the {rumpet marched 
several chariots, filled with crowns and branches 
of myrtle. After these chariots was led a black 
bull, behind which marched a company of young 
persons, carrying pitchers in their bands full of 
wine and. milk, the ordinary libations offered to the 
dead, nnd vials of %il and perfumes. All these 
young persons were freemen ; for no slave was al* 
lowed to have any part in this ceremony, which 
was instituted for men who bad lost their lives for 
liberty. In the rear of this procession followed the 
archon, or chief magistrate of the Platasans, for 
whom it was unlawful at any other time even so 
much as to touch iron, or to wear any other gar> 
ment than a white one. But upon this occasion 
being clad in purple raiment, having a sword by his 
side, and holding an urn in his hands, which he 
took from the place where they kept their public 
records, he marched thropg^i the city to the place 
whereHhe tombs of his countrymen were erected. 
As soon as he came there, he drew water with his 
urn from the fountain, washed with his own bands 
the little columns that belonged to the tombs, rub> 
l>ed them afterwards with essence, and then killed 
the bull upon a pile of wood prepared for that pur- 
pose. After having offered up prayers to the ter- 
restrial t Jupiter and 'Mercury, he invited those 

* Three months after that in which the battle of Plataen 
was fought. Probably these funeral rites were not at first 
performed till after the euemiA were entirely gone, and the 
country was free. 

f The terrestrial Jupiter is no other than Pluto; and the 
same epithet of terrestrial was also given to Mercury ; because 
it was believed to be his office to conduct departed, souls to 
the infernal regions. 
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valiant souls deceased to come to their feast, and Xenus. 
to pertake of their funeral libations ; then taking a 
cup in his hand, and having filled it with wine, he 
poured it out on the ground, *and said with a loud 
voice : I present this cup to those valiant men, who 
died for the liberty of the Grecians. These cere- 
monies were «nnually performed even in the time 
of Plutarch. 

** Diodorus adds, that the Athenians in particular 
embellished tliQ monuments of their citizens who 
died in the war with the Persians, with magnificent 
ornaments, instituted funeral sanies to their honour, 
and appointed a solemn panegyric to be pronounced 
over them, which in all probability was repeated 
every year. * 

The reader will be sensible, without my observ- 
ing it, how much these solemn testimonies and per- 
petual demonstrations bf honour, esteem, and gra- 
titude tor soldiers who had sacrificed their lives in 
the defence of liberty, conduced to enhance the 
merit of valour, and of the services they rendered 
their country, and to inspire the spectators with 
emulation and courage ; and how exceedingly well 
calculated all this was to cultivate and perpetuate 
a spirit of bravery in liie people, and to make their 
troops victorious and invincible.. * 

The reader, no doubt, will be as much struek, 
at seeing how wonderfully careful and exact these 
people were to acqmt themselves on every occasion 
of the duties of religion. The great event which 
I have Just been relating, (viz.) the battle of 
Platsese, affords us very remarkable proofs of this, 
in the annual and perpetu^ sacrifice they instituted 
to Jupiter the Deliverer, which was still continued 
in the time of Plutarch ; in the care they took to 
consecrate the tenth p§rt of all their spoil to the 
gods; and in the decree’ proposed by Aristides to 
establish a solemn festival for ever, as an anniver- 
sary commemoration of that success. It is a de- 

* Db. si. p. 26. 
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Xozet, K^itful thin^ metbinks, to see pagan and idola- 
frous nations thus publicly confessing and declar> 
ing, that ail tbeir expectations centre in the Su- 
preme Being ; tiiat tibey think themselves obliged 
to ascribe* the success^f all their undertakings to 
him ; that they look u^n him as jthe author of ail 
tbeir victories and prosperities, as the sovereign 
ruler and disposer of states and empires, as the 
source from whence all salutary counsels, wisdom, 
and courage, are derived) and aa entitled on all 
these accounts to the first and best part of their 
spoils, and to .tbeir perpetual acknowledgments 
and tbanki^vings for such distinguished favours 
and benefits. 

Sect. X. Tke battle near Mycale. The d^eat 
of the Persians. 

* On the same day that the Greeks fou^t the bat- 
tle of Plataese, their naval forces obtained a memo- 
rable victory in Asia over the remainder of the Per- 
sian fleet. For whilst that of the Greeks lay at 
^gina under the command of Leotychides, one of 
tile kings of Sparta, and of Xanthippus the Athe- 
nian, aipbassadors came to these generals from the 
lonians to invite them into Asia to deliver the Gre- 
cian cities from tbeir subjection to the barbarians. 
On this invitation they immediately set sail for 
Asia, and steered tbek course by f^los. While 
they continued tiiere, other ambassadors arrived 
from Samos, and brought them intelligence, that 
the Perskm fleet, which had passed the winter at 
ComsB, was then at Samos, where it would be an 
easy matter to defeat and destroy it, earototiy 
pressing them at the same time not to neglect so 
fevourable an opportunity. . The Greeks hereupon 
sailed away diret^y for Samos. Bnt the Persians 
receiving intelligence of tiieir approach, retired to 
Mycale, a promontory of the oontiomit of A^ 

* Heiod. I. ix. c. 89>-109, Died. 1. xi. p.96 — 29 . 
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where their land amy, conastiag of a hundred XeraiM. 
^usand men, who were the remainder of those 
that Xerxea had carried hack from Greece the year 
before was encmnped. Here tiiey drew their ves* 
sds ashore, which was a common practice among 
the ancients, and surrounded then witii a strong 
rampart. The 'Grecians followed them to the 
very place, and with the help of the lonians de* 
feated their land army, forced their rampart, and 
burnt all their vessels. 

The batde ofTlatassB was fou^ in the morning, 
and that of Mycale in the aflsemoon on the same 
day : and yet all the Greek* writers pretend tbat 
the victory of Plaims was known at Mycale, before 
the lattm* engagement was begun, though the whole 
£geaa sea, which requires sermral days smliag to 
cross k, was between those two places. But Dio- 
dorus Sicuhis explains to us this mystery. lie tells 
ns, that Leotychide^ observing bis soldiers to be 
much dejected for fear their countrymen at Platmss 
should sink under the numbem of MardoniuS'S 
army, contrived a stratagem to reanimate them;^ 
and that therefore, when be was just upon the 
point of making the first attack, he caused a ru>' 
mour to be * spread eunong bis troops, that the 
Persians were defeated'at Platasse, though «t that 
time be had no manner of knowledge of the raattq;'. 

' Xerxes, hearing tlie news of these two' great 
overthrows, left Sardis with as muchtbaste asbe hod 
foixoeri^qmtted; Athens j afterthe batde of Salinnis, 
and retired) with great praoipitation into Per«ia> in 
order to pot himself as for as be possibly could, out 
of thereach of his victorious enemies. *'5ut*befbrq 
he set nu^ he gane mders tohumiand demolnh all 
tiietemples bdoimingto tbeGrqoiaa'cities in Asiai 
wfakfo ^cr was eo for executed! that not one 

• IXod. p, 28. Strab. .l. xiv. p. 834. 

* What we are told also of Paulas .dSmilius’s victoty over 
the Maoedontaea^^svliieh was knospoot Rowe the very diy it 
was obtained, without doubt happened in tbeeene manner. 
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’Ktfrxea. escaped, except the temple of Diana at Ephesus. 
' He acted in this manner at the instigation of the 
Magi, who were professed* enemies to temples and 
images. The second Zoroaster had thoroughly in- 
structed him in their religion, and made him a zeal- 
ous defender of it. • Pliny informs us, that Os- 
tanes, the head of the Magi, and 'thf patriarch of 
that sect, who maintained its maxims and interests 
with the greatest violence, attended Xerxes upon 
this expedition against Greece. '* This prince, as 
he passed through Babylon on his*return to Susa, 
destroyed also all the temples in that city, as he had 
done those of Greeca and Asia Minor; doubtless, 
through the same principle, and out of hatred to the 
sect of the Sabseans, who madeijse of images in their 
divine worship, which was a thing utterly detested 
by the Magi. Perhaps also, the desire of making 
himself amends for the expences incurred in bis 
Grecian expedition by the spoil and plunder of 
those temples, might be another motive that in- 
duced him to destroy them : for it is certain be 
found immense riches and treasure in them, which 
bad been amassed- through the superstition of 
princes and people during a long series- of ages. 

The Grecian fleet, after the battle of Mycale, set 
sail towards the Hellespont,* in order to possess 
themselves of the bridges which Xerxes bad 
caused to be laid over that narrow passage, and 
which they supposed were still entire. But find- 
ing them broken down by tempestuous weather, 
Leotychides and his Peloponnesi^ forces returned 
towards their own country. As for Xantbippus, 
he staid with the Athenians and their Ionian con- 
federates, and they made themselves masters of 
Sestus and the Thracian Cbersonesus, in which 
places they found great booty, and took a vast num- 
ber of prisoners. .After which, on the approach 
of winter, they returned to their own cities. 

^ Cic. I. ii. de Leg. n. 29. sPUn. 1. xxx. c. I. 

* Arrian. 1. vii. 
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From this time all the cides of Ionia revolted from Xerxes, 
the Persians, and having entered into a confederacy 
with the Grecians, most .of them preserved their 
liberty, during tlie time that egopire subsisted. 


Sect. XI. The barbarous and inhuman reoenge 
of Aruestris, the rofe f Xerxes. 

' During the time that Xerxes resided at Sardis, A. M. 
he conceived a violent passion for the wife of his 3525. 
brother Masistes* who was a prince of extraordinary 
merit, had always served the king with great zeal 
and fidelity, and had never ddhe any thing to dis- 
oblige him. The virtue of this lady, her great affec- 
tion and fidelity to Ifcr husband, made her inexo- 
rable to all the king’s solicitations. However, he still 
flattered himself, that by a profusion of favours and 
liberalities he might possibly gain upon her; and 
among other favours which he conferred upon her, 
he married his eldest son Darius, whom he intend- 
ed for his successor, to Artainta, this princess’s 
daughter, and ordered that the marriage should be 
consummated as soon as he arrived at Susa. But 
Xerxes finding the lady still no less impregnable, 
in spite of all bis tenjpjations and attacks, imme- 
diately changed bis object, and fel.1 passionately in 
love with her daughter, .who did not imitate the 
glorious example' of her mother’s constancy and 
virtue. Whilst this intrigue was carrying on, 
Amestris, wife to Xerxes, presented him with a 
rich and magnificent robe of her own making. 
Xerxes, being extremely pleased with this robe, 
thought fit to put it on upofi the first visit he after- 
'wards made to Artainta; and in conversation 
pressed her to let him know w^at she desired he 
should do for her, assuring her at the same time, 
with an oath, that he woiild grant her whatever she 
asked of him. Artainta, upon this, desired him to 


* Herod. 1. ix. c. 107—112. 
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Ibsrxei. ^ve her tiie robe he h«d on. Xerxes, foreseekig 
the ill consequences that would necessarily ensue 
upon bis making her this, present, did all that be 
could to dissolve her firom insisting upon it, and 
offered hqr any thing in the world in liqu of it. But 
not being able to prevail upon her, and thinking 
himself bound by the imprudent promise and oath 
he had made to her, he gave her the robe. The 
lady no sooner received it, than she put it on, and 
wore it publicly by way of trophy. 

Amestris being confirmed in the suspicions she 
had entertained by this action, was enraged to the 
last degree. But instead of letting her vei^eancc 
fan upon the daughter, who was the only ofrender, 
she resolved to wreak it upon the mother, whom 
she looked upon as tlie author off the whole in- 
trigue, though she was entirely innocent of the 
matter. For the better egecuting of her purpose, 
she waited until the grand feast, which was every 
year celebrated on the king’s birth-day, and which 
was not far off ; on which occasion the king; ac- 
cording to the established custom of the country, 
granted her whatever she demanded. This da^ 
then being come, the thing which she desired of his 
majesty was, that the wife of Masistes should be 
delivesed into her bands.*' 'Xerxes, who appre- 
hended the queen’s design, and who was struck 
with horror at the thoughts of if, as well out of re- 
gard to his brother, as cn account of the innocence 
of the lady, against whom he perceived his wife 
was violently exasperated, at first refused her re- 
quest, and endeavoured all he codd fo dissuade 
her from it. But not. being able either to prevdl 
upon her, or to act with steadiness and resolution 
himself he at last yielded, and was guilty of com- 
plamnce equally Veak and cruel; making the in- 
violable obligations ofjustice and’faumahity give way 
to tiie arbitrary laws of a custom, that h^d been esta- 
blished solely to give occasion for the doing of good, 
and foe acts of beneficence and generosity. In con- 
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.sequence thra of this compliaace, the lad;^ was ap> Uns^ 
prebended by the king’s guards, and delivered to 
Afuestris, wbocaused her breasts, tongue, nose, ears, 
and lips, to be cut off, ordered them to be cast to 
the dogs in her own presence, and then, sent her 
home to her husband’s house in that mutilated and 
miserable condition; In the mean time Xerxes had 
sent for his brcAher, in order to prepare him for this 
melancholy and tragical adventure. He first gave 
him to understand, that be shduld be glad he would 
put away his wite^ and. to induce him thereto, offer* 
ed to give him one of his daughters in marriage 
in her stead. But Masistes, w^o was passionately 
fond of his wife, could not prevail upon himself to 
divorce her: whereimon Xerxes in- great wrath ' 
told him, that sin'ce he refused his daughter, he 
should neither have her nor bis wife, and that he 
would teach him not ter reject the offers his master 
had made him ; and with this inhuman reply dis- 
missed him. 

This strange proceeding threw Masistes into the 
greatest anxiety, thinking be had reason to appre- 
hend the worst; he made all the haste he could 
home to see what bad passed there during his 
absence. On his arrival be found his wife in that 
deplorable condition vk have just been desciibing. 

Being enr^d thereat to the degree we may natu- 
rally imagine, be assembled all his femily, his ser-‘ 
vants and dependents, and set out with all possible 
expedition for Bactriana, whereof he was governor, 
determined, as soon as be arrived there, to raise im 
army and make war against the king, in order to 
avenge himself, for his barbarous treatment. But 
Xerxes being informed of his hasty departure, and 
from thence suspecting his design, sent a party of 
horse to pursue mm; which, having overtaken him, 
cut him in pieces, togetbei; with his children and all 
his retinue. I do not know whether a more tragical , 
^ample .of revenge than that which I have now re- 
lated, is to be fiouind in history. 

you Ml. 
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' X«n*< ^Tlieio is sdtl. aDodvBT action, no l^s cruel nor 
iOifikNis tiMh^ former, related of Amestris. She 
ettused fourteen children of the best families in Per- 
fria to be burnt tdive, as a sacrifice, to the infernal 
gods, oujtof compliance with a superstitious custom 
i^ractised by tbe Persians. 

' Masii^ being dead, Xerxeagave tbe govern- 
ment of Bactriana to bis second soil Hystaspes, who 
being by that means obliged to live at a distance 
firom the court, gave his youngest brother Artax- 
f rxes tbe opportunity of bscending the throne to his 
disadvantage, after me death of their fetber, as will 
be sew in the seqiyBl. 

Here ends Herodotus’s history, viz. at tbe battle 
ei Mycale, and the siege of the city of Sestos by the 
Athenians. 

Sect. XII. The Atheisms rebtdld the walls gf* 
their city, notwithstanding the oppontion rf the 
Lacedamoniam. 

A.M. ‘"1’he war, commonly called the war of Media, 
A** C lasted but two .years, being terminated in 

■ the manner we have mentioned, the Athenians, on 
* their return to their own country, smit for their wives 
and children, whom they Ji^d committed to the care 
6f tHeir friends during the war, and began to think 
of reboilding tbmr city, <which bad been almost en- 
firely destroyed by tlie Persians, and of surrounding 
It with ktro^ wallsi in order to secure it from future 
violence. Tne Lacedemonians having inteliigence 
of this, conbeived a jealousy, and began to apprehend, 
fhat if Athens, which was ^ready veiy powerful by 
sea, should go qn to incite her strength by land 
lUso, ste might take upon her in time to give laws to 
"^Sfta, and to ^epi^ 4e latter of tiiat authori^ 
jrad prfr«minet)(^ whidiihe hiul hitherto exercised 
'OT^ the rest of Graced. $hey therefore sent an 

'iHtoil.'l.vik e.‘lli|. Lari. p.4S. *• Ibucvd. 

l)iod.bm.ip.e<^91. AMiikl.li.'e.f4. 
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emtMsy to the Athenians, the purport of which 
was to represent to them, that the common interest 
of Greece required, that there should be no forti- 
fied eky out of the Peloponnesus, lest, in case 
of a second irruption, it should serve fore place of 
arms for the Persians, who would be sure to settle 
themselves in |t, hs they had done before at Thebes, 
and who from thence would be able to infest the 
whole country, and to make themselves masters of 
it very speedily. Tbemistocles^ who ^nce the battle 
of Salamis was ^eatly considered and respected ait 
Athens, easily penetrated into the real des^n of the 
Lacedsemonians, though it was ^Id€d over with the 
specious pretext of the public good : but, as the lat- 
ter were able, %vith tbetessistance of their allies, to hin- 
der the Athenians by force from carrying on the work, 
in case they sltould positively and absolutely refuse 
to comply with their demands, be advised the senate 
to make use of cunning and cKssimolation as well as 
the Lacedaemonians. The answer therefore they 
made the envoys was, that they would send an em- 
bassy to Spaito, to satisfy the commonwealth with 
respect to thdr apfMofaensions and suspicions. The- 
mistocles caused himself to be nominated one of the 
ambassadors, and warned the senate not to let fais col- 
leagues set out along with himj but to send thorn one 
after another, in order tog^n time for carrjnng on the 
wwk. The matter was executed porauant to Ms ad- 
vice; and he accordingly went atone to LacddimDon, 
where belet a greatraaciy days pass without waktog 
eponehemagislT^s,otap]^yingtothesenMe. A^, 
upon their pressing him to do and asking b«w 
the reason why te deferred'it so long, he aaade an- 
s^cr, thathe waitedfortiieitririvelofliiacolleiimties, 
might aR have their audience of Ae ^late 
together, and seemed to be very n^uch sorniise^ (ttmt 
yy so long in^eomiog. . At ledgtV ^ ar- 
*weu; but all came singly, and at a good distance 
toe one f«»a another. IktriogeU tbia interval, the 
was eanied on at Atheatf wiSi the utuiestiB- 

• o £ 
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Xerxes, -dustry and vigour. The women, children, strangers, 
and slaves, were all employed in it: nor was it in> 
terrupted night or day. The Spartans were not ig- 
norant of the matter^and made great complamts of 
it to Themistocles, who positively denied the fact, 
and pressed them to send other deputies to Athens, 
in order to inform themselves better on the subject, 
desiring them not to give credit to vague and flying 
reports, without foundation. At the same time he 
secretly advised the Athenians to detain the Spartan 
envoys as so many hostages, unti^ he and his col- 
leagues were returned from their embassy, fearing, 
not without good reason, that they themselves might 
be served in the same manner at Sparta. At last, 
when ail his colleagues werf arrived, he desired 
an audience, and declared in full senate, that it 
was really true that the Athenians had' resolved to 
fortify their city with strong ’> that the work 
was almost copipleted ; that they had judged it to 
be absolutely necessary for their own security, and 
for the public good of the allies ; telling them at 
the same time, that, after the great experience they 
hod had of the Athenian people’s behaviour, they 
could not well suspect them of being wanting in 
zeal for the common interest of their Country; diat 
as thebcondition and privil^s of all the allies ought 
to be equal, it was just the Athenians should provide 
for their own safety by all the methods they judged 
pecessaiy, as well as the other confederates : that 
they had thought of this expedient, and were in a 
condition to defend Uieir city agaust whosoever 
should presume to at^ck it; and *that as for the 
Lacedaemonians, it wa^ not much for their honour 
that they should desire to establish their power and 
superiority rather upon the weak and defenceless 
condition of their allies, than upon their own 
strength And valqur. The Lacedaemonians were 
extremely displeased with this discourse : but, either 

a ^dpiier cauigat eot, quid nak tirtute, ted imbeeilUtatt 
toidonm^gf^entian qwererent... Juatin. l.ii. c. IS. 
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oOt of a' sense of gratitude and esteem for the Athe* Xerxes, 
nian^ who had rendered«8uch important services to 
the country, or out of a conviption of their inability 
to oppose- their enterprise, they dissemj)led their 
resentment; and the ambassadors on both sides, 
having all suitable honours paid them, returned to 
their respective cities.' • 

"Themistocles, who had always his thoughts fixed 
upon raising and augmenting the power and glory of 
the Athenian commonwealth, did not confine his 
views to the walls of the city. He went on with the 
same vigorous application to ^nishthe building and 
fortifications of the Pirseus: for- from the time 
that he bad entered into office he had begun that 
great work. Before nis time they had no other port 
at Athens than that of Phalerus, which was neither 
very large nor commodious, and consequently not 
capable of answering the great designs of Themisto> 
cles. For this reason be bad cast nis eye upon the 
Pirasus, which seemed to invite him by its advanta- 
geous situation, and by the conveniency of its three 
spacious havens, that were capable of containing 
above four hundred vessels. This undertaking was 
prosecuted with so much diligence and vivacity, that 
the work was consid^a^ily advanced in a vegy little 
time. Themistocles likewise obtained a decree, that 
every year they should Build twenty vessels for life 
augmentation of their fleet: and in order to engage 
a greater number of, workmen and sailors to resort 
to Athens, he caused particular privileges and immu- 
nities to be granted in their favour. His design was, 
as I have already observed,^ to make the whole force 
of Athens maritime ; in which he followed a very 
different scheme of politics from what bad been 
pursued by their ancient kings, who, endeavouring 
all thqy could to alienate the mjnds of the citizens 
from seafaring business and from war, and to make 
them apply themselves wholly to agriculture and to 


Thacyd., p. 02 , ' 03 . Diod. 1. xi. p. 32, 33. 
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peftoeabIeemploy^Qt9, published this &ble: that 
Minerva disputing with Npptune to know which of 
them should be declined patron of Attica, and |pve 
their name to the city newly built, slie gained her 
cause by Viewing her judges the branch of an olive- 
tree, the happy symbol oif peace apd plenty, wfaidi 
she had planted : whereas Neptune had made a fiery 
horse, the symbol of war and confusion, rise out of 
(he earth before them. 

Sect. XIII. The black design of ThemHotks 
r^ected unaffimously by the peo^ (f Athens. 

. Aristideds condes&nshn to the pwple. 

*THE>iisToaL£s, who had conceived in his breast 
the design ofsupplantingthe Lacedasmouians, and of 
taking the government of Greece out of their hands, 
in order to put it into those of the Adienians, kept 
his eye and bis thoughts continually fixed upon that 
great project. And as he was not very nice or 
scrupulous in the choice of his measures, whatever 
tended towards the accomplishing of the end he had 
in view, he looked upon as just and lawful. On a 
certain day then he declared in a full assembly of the 
people, that be had planned a very important de- 
sign, limt that he could ndt communicate it to the 
people ; because in ordef to ensure success it was 
necessary that it should be carried on with the 
greatest secrecy : he therefore desired they would 
appoint a person, to whom be might explain himself 
upon the matter in question. Aristides was unani- 
mously pitched upon by the whole assembly, and 
they referred themselves entirely to his opinion of I 
the afifair ; so great a confidence bad dtey both in his 
proldty and prudence. Themistoclea, therefore, 
ihaving taken him Mde, told him, that the design he 
had conceived was to burrrtfae fleet belongingto the 
mt of tbe'Grecian states, which then lay in a neigh- 
.tooting port, and that by this means Athens would 


• Hatja Xb^iibp, 121, 122. Ja Arbt p.^S2. 
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certuoly become mbtress pf ail Greece. Aristidea ; 
hereppon returned to the a^mbly, and only cto- 
clared to them, that inde^ imthing could be more 
advantageous to tbp common laeal A than Tbeniis- 
tocles’s project, but that at the same tim^ nothing 
could be more unjust. All the people unanimously, 
ordained, tbat.Themistocles should entirely desist, 
from his project. We see in this instance, tbiat it 
was not without some foundation that the title of 
Just was given to Aristides even in his lifetime : e 
title, says Plutaitb, infinitely superior to all those 
which conquerors pursue ^ith so much ardour, end 
which in some measure appro^meteq a man to the 
divinity. 

1 know not whether ell history can effort us e 
fact more worthy of admiration Uian t|iis. It if npt 
a company of philosophers (to. whom it costs nothing 
to establish fine maxigos and sublime notions of 
morality in the schools) who determine on this oc* 
casion, that the consideration of profit and advan- 
tage ought never to prevail in preference to v^hat is 
honest and just. It is an entire people, who are 
highly interested in the proposal made to them, 
who are convinced that it is of the greatest im- 
portance to toe welfare of the state, and who not- 
withstanding reject it h^ith unanimous conse^ and 
without a moment’s hesitation, and that for this only 
reason, that it is contrary to Justice. How black* 
and perfidious on the other .band was the design 
which Tbemistocles proposed, of burning the fleet 
ef their Grecian confederates, at a time of entire 
peace, solely to aggrandize the power of the Athe^ 
nians ! Had he a hundred fimes the merit that is 
a^ribed to him, this single action would he suffi- 
cient to sully all the brilliancy of bis glory. For it 
is toe hea^ thqt is to say, probity, 

tout constitutes true merit. , 

I am ^rry that Flqtarch, who generally judges 
pf things with great justness, does not seem, on this 
occasion, to condemn Tbemistocles. After having 
spoken of the works he had conatrupted in the Piraeus, 
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Xerxef. he gses oh to the fact in question, of which he says : 
’^Thvnustocks projected something still greater, 
for the augmentation of fbeir maritime purwer. 

The LacedsemoniSns having proposed iii the coun* 
ciloftheAmphictyons, thatall the cities, which had 
not taken arms against Xerxes, should be excluded 
from that' assembly, Themistocie#, HJho was appre- 
hensive that if the Thessalians, the Argives, and the 
Thebans, were excluded that council, the Spartans 
would by that means become masters of the suffrages, 
and consequently determine all a^airs according to 
their p.leasure, made a speech in behalf of the cities 
whose exclusidb wa9 proposed, and brought the de- 
puties that composed the assembly, over to his senti- 
ments. He represented to them, that the greatest 
part ofthe cities that bad entered into the confederacy, 
which were but one-and-thirty in the whole, « ere 
very small and inconsiderafble; that it would there- 
fore be a very strange, as well as a very dangerous 
proceeding, to deprive all the other cities of Greece 
of their votes and places in the grand assembly ofthe 
nation, and by that* means suffer the august council 
of the Amphictyons to fall under the direction and 
influence of two or three ofthe most powerful cities, 
which for the future would give law to all the rest, 
and Would subvertand abolish thatequality of power, 
which was justly regarded as the basis and soul of all 
republics. Themistocles, by this plain and open 
declaration of his opinion, drew upon himself the 
hatred of the Lacedaemonians, who from that time 
became his -professed . enemies. He had also in- 
curred the displeasure of the rest of the allies, by 
the rigorous and rapacious manner in which he had 
e:!tacted contributions froqi them. 

' When the citj of Athens was entirely rebuilt, 
the people finding themselves in a state of peace 
and tranquillity, endeavotffed by every method to get 
tire government into their own bands, arid to make 
the Athenian state an absolute democracy. This de- 

« MeV^oy ft Hut in Themist p. 123. 

' Hat. ill Arist p. 332. 
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sivn oftheirs, though planned with the utmost secrecy, XfTTff- ' 
did not escape the vigilance and penetration of Ari- 
stides, who saw all the con^quences with which such 
an innovation would be attended. But, as he consi- 
dered on one hand, that the people were eatitled to 
some regard, on account of the valour they had shewn 
in' all the battle^ uliich had been lately gained j and on 
the other, that it would be ho easy matter to curb and 
restrain a people, who still in a manner bad their arms' 
in their hands, and who were grown more insolent 
than ever from tReir victories; on these considera- 
tions, he thought it proper to observe measures with 
them, and to find out some medium to satisfy and 
appease them. He therefore passed a decree, by 
which it was ordained (that the offices of government 
should be open to all the citizens, and that the Ar- 
chons, who were the chief magistrates of the com- 
monwealth, and who used to chosen only out of 
the richest of its members (viz.), from among those 
only who received at least five hundred medimni of 
grain as the produce of their lands, should for the 
future be elected indifferently from the general body 
of the Athenians without distinction. By thus giving 
up something to the people, he prevented all dissen- 
sions and commotions, w hicb might have proved fatal 
not only to the Atheniaif state but to all Greece. 

Sect. XIV. The Lacedamoniam lose the chitf 
command through the pride and arrogance of 
Pamanias. 

The Grecians, encouraged by the happy success A.]!ii. 
which had every where attended th^r* victorious 
arnis, determined to send a fleet to sea, in order to 
deliver such of their allies, as were still under the 
yoke of the Persians, out of tbeir<hands. Pausanias 
was the commander of »the fleet for the Lacedse- 
monians; and Aristides, and Oimon the son of 
Miltiades, commanded for the Athenians. They first 

Thaej’d. 1. i. p. 63, 84., 86. 
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Ih^F: (^rse to tt^o isle of Cyprus, where 
^y'restor^ ell the ci^s to their liberty:' then 
Steeripg towards the HeUespont, they attacked the 
c\Xy ef %zantium, ef which they made tfaemaelves 
master, (Und took a vast number of prisoners, a 
great part of whom were of the richest and most 
CQpsiderable families of Persia. 

Pausanias, who from tbis'time conceived thoughts 
of l^traying his country, judged it [woper to make 
UUP of this opportupity t6 gain the favour of Xerxes. 
To this end be caused a report toi>e spread among 
bis troops, that the Persian noblemen, whom he had 
eoipmitted to the guprd and care of one of bis offi- 
eefs, bad made their escape by night, and were fled ; 
whereas he had set them at li(jerty himself, and sent 
a letter by them to Xerxes, wherein he oflFered to 
deliver the citjrof Sparta, and all Greece, into his 
hands, on condition be wQidd give him his daughter 
in marriage. The king did not fail to give him a 
favourable answer, and to send him very large sums 
of money also, in order to win over as many of the 
Grecians as he should find disposed to enter into 
his des^ns. The person he appointed to manage 
this intrigue with him was Artabazus ; and in order 
^ enable him to transact the matter with the greater 
ease ^d secunty, be made him governor of all the 
sea-coasts of Asia Minor. 

• * PausanifW, who was ‘already dazzled with the 
propped of bis future greatness, began from this 
moment to change bis whole conduct and be- 
haviour, The poor, modest, and frugal way of 
liidug at Sparta } the subjection to rigid and austere 
Iews, which neither sp^ed nor respected any man, 
but were altogether as inexorable and inflexible to 
the greatest as to those of the meanest condition } 
aU this became insupportable to Pausanias. He 
cmild not bear tfae^tboughts of gmng back to Sparta, 
after havmg possessed such high commands and 
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eoapli^iBtipts, to return to a state of equality, that Ydiipj 
would' confound him with the meanest of the citi* 
aeos; and this was his indhcemmit to enter into a 
treaty with the barbarians. H^entirely laid aside 
the manners and behaviour of his country ; assumed 
both the dress and haughtiness of the Persians, and 
imitated them in *all their expensive luxury and 
ma^ificence. He treated the allies with ipsuf^r 
able rudenffls and insolence; never spoke totbf 
officers but with inenaces a,nd arrogance ; required 
extraordinary honours to be paid to him, and by 
his whde behaviour rendered the Spartan domioioja 
odious to all the confi^erates. Op the .other hand, 
the courteous, affable, and engaging deportment 
of Aristides and Ciomn; an incite remoteness 
from all imperious and haughty airs, which tend 
only to alienate the affections ; a gentle, kind, and 
beneficent disposition, which shew'ed itself in all 
their actions, and which served to temper the 
authority of their commands and to render it both 
easy and amiable ; the justice and humanity, con- 
spicuous in every thing they did ; the great care 
they took to offend no person whatsoever, and 
to do. kind offices to all about them: all tiiis 
hurt Pausanias excee^ngly, by the contrast of 
their opposite characters, and increased the ge- 
neral discontent. At last, this dissatisfaction pub- 
licly broke out ; and all the allies deserted him, 
and put themselves under the command and pro- 
tection of the Athenians. Thus did Aristides, says 
Plutarch, by the prpvaience of that humanity 
and gentleness, which he opposed to the arrogapds 
and rou^ess of Pausanias, and by inspiring 
Vinion his college with the sanoe sentiments, 
insensibly draw off the minds of the aH,i,es from the 
ucedsemonians without their perceiving it, ^d at 
length deprived them .of tile .command ; pot by open 
force, or by sending out armies and fleets against- 
• and still less by making use of apy artifice or 
perfidious practices ; but by the wisdom 
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Xctxei. ration of his conduct, and by rendering the govern- 
ment of the Athenians amiable. 

It must be confessed at the same time, that fee 
Spartan people on*this occasion shewed” a greatness 
of souhmd a spirit of moderation, that can never he 
sufficiently admired. For when they were convinced, 
that their commanders, grew haughty and insolent 
from their too great authority, they willingly re- 
nounced the superiority, which they had hitherto 
exercised over the rest of the G^cians,and forbore 
sending any more of their generals to command the 
Grecian aripies: choosing rather, adds the historian, 
to have their* citizAis wise, modest, and submissive 
to the discipline and laws of the commonwealth, 
than to maintain their pre-eminence and superiority 
over all the other Grecian states. 


Sect. XV. Pausanias's secret conspiracy with the 
Persians. His death. 

A. M. Upon fee repeated complaints which the Spartan 
3529. commonwealth received on all hands against Pau- 
^*475*^* saniM, they recalled him home to give an account 
of bis conduct. But not having sufficient evidence 
tocqpvict him of having (Pitied on acorrespondence 
wife Xerxes, they were obliged to acquit him on 
' this first trial ; after which he returned of his own 
private authority, and without the consent and ap- 
probation of the republic, to the city of Byzantium, 
from whence be continued to carry on his secret 
.practices wife Aftabazus. But, as he was still guilty 
«f many violent and.unjust proceedings whilst he 
resided there, fee Athenitms obliged him to leave the 
.{d.ace; from whence he rerired to Colonse, a small 
city of the Troad! There he received an order from 
fee Epliori to return to*Spaita, on pain of being 
dedared, in case of disobedience, a public enemy 

'^qcyd. 1. i. p. 8(5—89. Diod. 1. xi. p. 34-^30. . Cor. 
Nap. Hi Paaran. 
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and trutpr to bis country. He complied with the Xen«ei> 
summons and went home, hoping he should still be 
able to bring himself off bydbt of money. On his 
arrival he was committed to prison, and was soon 
afterwards brought again upon bis trial be^re the 
judges. The charge brought against him was sup- 
ported by many suspicious circumstances'and strong 
presumptions. Several of bis own slaves confessed 
that he had promised to give them their liberty, in 
ease they would enter into his designs, and serve him 
with fidelity and zeal in the Execution of his projects. 

But, as it was the custom for theEphori never to pro- 
nounce sentence of death agmns^a Spartan, without 
a full and direct proof of the crime laid to his charge, 
they looked upon the evidence against him as insuf- 
ficient; and the more so, as he was of the royal fa- 
mily, and was actually invested with the administra- 
tion of the regal office ; fof Pausanias exercised the 
function of king, as being the guardian and nearest 
relation toPlistarchus, the son of Leonidas, who was 
then in his minority. He was therefore acquitted a 
second time, and set at liberty. 

Whilst the Ephori were thus perplexed for want 
of clear and plain evidence against the offender, a 
certain slave, who was called the Argilian, came to 
them, and brought thetn*a letter, written by Pau- 
sanias. himself to the king of Persia, which the slave 
was to have carried and delivered.to Artabazus. It 
must be observed by the way, that this Persian go- 
vernor and Pausanias had agreed together, imme- 
diately to put to death all the couriers they mutually 
sent to one another, as soon as their packets or mes- 
sages were deUvered, that there might be no possK 
bility left of tracing out or dfscovering their corre- 
spondence. TheAr^liao,whosaw noneofbisffiUow?. 
servants-, that bad teen sent, return back again;, bad 
some suspicion ; and wbeii it came to his turn to go, 
he opened the letter he was intrusted with, ia which 
Artabazus was positively desired fokill him as soon 
as bf bad delivered it. This was the letter the slave 
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Xdnwi. potiMo^liMidsof theEphori j who still 

eveti 1i>it.proof insafficieot in the eye of the kw, and 
therefore 'endeavoofed tacorrobntate it b^^the testi* 
aooy Pausaaias himself. The Mave, in coneeit 
w^ them, withdrew to the temple of Neptune at 
TsinaniS) as to a secure asylum. T wo small dosets 
had been purposely made there, in whkh the Epbori 
tfad some Spartans bid'themselv^. The instant 
Pausanias was kiformed that the Argilian had fled to 
this temple, he hasted thither, to enquire the reason. 
The slave confessed that be had Opened the letter ; 
and that finding by the contents of it he was to be 
put to death, •he h%d fied to that temple to save his 
life. As Pausanias a>uid not deny the feet, he made 
the faesteacttse be could ; prpmised the slave a great 
raward ; and obliged him to engage not to mention 
what had psueed between tiiem to any person what- 
soever. PausffiMBs then Jeft him. 

Pamemias’s guilt was now but too evident. The 
moRietit be kas returned to the dtj, the Ephori 
were resolved to seise him. Prom the aspect of one 
of those ma^strates,andfiromasignal which faeraade 
him, be plain^ perceived that some evil dest^ was 
againsi him, and therefore be ran with the 
uterastspeed to the temple of Pallas, caMed Chaldo- 
eoas, near that plaice, aiHSh ^ into it before the pttr- 
floeni ooold overtahe him. l>ie entrance was hnme- 
dfeteiy stopped op with ^reat stones ; and Instory in- 
fbrmsus, thnttbecriminal’smotiierwestheiirst who 
hroui^tene. Th^also took off the roof oftheefaa- 
ptl,.mMi, u the Epbori did not date to take him oet 
by ibrae, because tbis would have been a vio- 
ktktt ef that Mecrad tt^lnm, they reeolved to knm 
himmtpeMd totiieioeleiaeacies m the weather, end 
he was atorved to ileatii. However, 
ft few ttioatee dbefiore he died, they drew him. 
oatof dm tofflple. His.corp8e was buried sot far 
feom that place: but (be orade ef DdpH, which 
Ibcf eooMitedaooa afeer, dedaied, that te appease 
dwaitgerdf ffiifeddei% whe wts jwsti^emmded 
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on accoont of t^e violatfon of her temple, two statues 
must W set up there in faonoar of Pausm^, wtudu 
was done aecOrdia|^y. 

^ Such was the end of Paosanias, whose wild am- 
bition had stifled id him all 8entiiiie0ts probity, 
honour, love of his oouhtry, zeal for liberty, and of 
hatred and aver^fbrthe barbarians: sentiments 
which, in somb measure, * were innate in all the 
Creels, and particularly in the Lacedemonians. 

Sect. XVI. Th^mistocl^f being proeecuied by the 
Athenians and LacediOhanians, as an aeetm^Uce 
in Pausanias's corispit'acy, /lies for sheker to 
king Admetus. 

Them iSTOCLEs wasbiso m^fcated in the chai^ A. m. 
brought against Pausanias. He was tben in exife. sisi- 
A passionate thirst of glory, and a stroiw desire of 
arbitrary poWer, bad made him very odmus to ins 
fellow-citizras. He tiad built, very near his house, a 
temple dedicated to Diana, under the titie of Diana 
Aristobukt, that is to say, the gvo&^^ good oounseli 
as hinting to the Athemans, that be faad ^ten good 
counsel to their city mid to all Greece; and he dso 
had placed his statue in it, wMdi was standing in Plu- 
tarch’s time. It apposed, says he, firom this statue; 
mat his pbysiognofay was as heroic as his vAour* 

Finding that men listened witii pleasure to all the* 
calumtnes wbi<m his enemies spread against him> in 
order to silence them, be was for evw expatiatii^in 
all public assemblies, on the sendees he had done 
his country. As they were at huit tired W^tii healing 
him repeat the same tbii^ so often, Hml says he 
to them, areyou wdary ^ Aao^.good tffiossfre- 
done you by the sa^ parsons f HeiMnot 
^otiiMer, tfatt putthig tiiein so hi mind * of 

), do. ^nt. in Thaaitt p. 'il24^ 
c.Viii. 
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Xerxes. bis services, was in a manner reproaching them with 
their having foigotten them, which was hot very 
civil; and he seemed not to know, that the surest 
way to acquire applRUse, is to leave the bestowing of 
it to others, and to resolve to do such, things only 
as are praise- worthy; and that a frequent mention 
of one’s own virtue and exalted (actions, is so far 
from appeasing envy, that it only ihflames it. 

Themistocies, after having bMn banished from 
Athens, by the ostracism, withdrew to Argos. He 
was there when Pausanias was prosecuted as a trai- 
tor who bad conspired against bis country. He had 
at first concealed hi^ machinations from Tbemisto- 
cles, diough he was one of his best friends; but as 
soon as be saw that he was expelled his country, and 
highly resented that injury, h‘e disclosed bis projects 
to him, and pressed him to join in them. To induce 
him to comply, he shewed him the letters which the 
king of Persia wrote to Him ; and endeavoured to 
animate him against the Athenians, by painting their 
injustice and ingratitude in the strongest colours. 
However, Themistocies rejected with indignation the 
proposals of Pausanias, and refused peremptorily 
to take any part in his schemes : but then he con- 
cealed what had passed between them, and did not 
discqyer the enterprise be* had formed; whether 
it was that he ima^ned Pausanias would renounce 
*it of himself, or was persiuaded that it would be 
discovered some other way ; it not being flossible 
for so dangerous and ill-concerted an enterprise to 
be successful. 

After Pausanias’s death, several letters and other 
things were found, among his papers, which excited 
violent sus{HcionsofTHeroistocles. The Lacedsemo- 
□ianssentdeputies to Athens to accuse and have sen- 
tence of death passed upon him ; and such of the 
citizens who envied him j^ned these accusers. Ari- 
stides had now a fair opportunity of reven^ng him- 

V Hat. in Themiiit. p. 1 12. 
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sdf on his rival, for the injurious treatment he had Xtiata 
received fhotn him, had his soul been capable (rfso 
cruel a satisiiustion ; but beWused absolutely to join 
in so horrid a combination ; belhg as little indhted 
to delight in the misfortunes of bis adversaty, as be 
bad before been to regret his successes. Tfaemisto* 
cles answered by letters all,the calumnies with whidi 
he was charged ; and represented to the Athenians, 
that as he had ever been fond of ruling, and bis 
temper was such as would Qot suffer him to be lord- 
ed over by ofoers, it was highly improbable that he 
should have a design to deliver up himself, and all 
Greece, to enemies and barbarians. 

In the mean time the people, wrought upon by his 
accusers, sent some persons to seize him and bring 
him home, that he might be tried by the council of 
Greece. Themistocles, having timely notice of it, 
went into the island ofCoreyra, to whose inhabitants 
he formerly had done some service: however, not 
thinking himself safe there, he fled to Epirus; and 
finding himself still pursued by the Athenians imd 
Laced8emoaians,in despair headopted a verydanger- 
DUB plan, which was, to fly to Admetus king of the 
Molossians for refuge. This prince having flxmerly 
desired the aid of foe^tb^ians, and being refused 
with ignominy by Thetnistocles, who at that tfme 
presided in the government, had retained the deepest 
resentment on tbat account, and declared that he 
would revenge himself, should afavourable opportu- 
nity ever occur. But Themistocles, ima^ningthat in 
the unhappy situation of fais affmrs, the recent envy 
of his fellow-citizens was more to be feared than the 
ancient grudge of that king, was resolved to run the 
hazard of it. When he came into the palace of tbat 
monarch, upon being informed tbat^e was absent, 
he addressed himselfto tbequeen, who repeived him 
very graciously, and instructed lum in the manner in 
^hicb it was proper for him to make his request Ad- 
metus being returned, Themistocles takes the king’s 
ton in his «rms, seats himself on lus hearth amidst bis 

yOL. ill, H 
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XerxeL household gods, and there, telling him who he was, 
and tbe cause why he fled to him for refuge, he im- 
plores his clemency, own%that his life is in his hand, 
entreats him to foi^et the past; and represents to 
him, thift no action can be more worthy of a great king 
than to exercise clemency. Ad metus, surprised and 
moved with compassion in seeit^ at his feet, in^o 
humble a posture, the greatest man of all Greece, 
and the conqueror of all Asia, raised him immedi- 
ately from the ground, t\,nd promised to protect him 
against all his enemies. Accordingly, when theAthe- 
nians and Lacedaemonians came to demand him, he 
refused -absoluteljr to deliver up a person who had 
taken refuge in his palace, in the fifm persuasion 
that it would be a sacred and .inviolable asylum. 

Whilst he was at the court of this prince, one of 
his friends found an opportunity to carry off his wife 
and children from Athens, and to send them to him ; 
for which that person was some time after seized and 
condemned to die. With regard to Themistocles’s 
efiects, his friends secured the greatest part of them 
for him, which they afterwards found an opportunity 
to remit to him in his retirement; but all that could 
be discovered, which amounted to a hundred * ta- 
lents, was carried to the public treasury. When he 
entered upon the administration of the republic, he 
was not worth tiiree talents.. I shall leave this illus- 
trious exile for some time in the court of king Ad- 
metus, to resume the sequel of this history. 

Sect. XVII. Aristides' s' disinterested admini- 
stration of the public treasure. His death and 
eulogium. 

^ I HAVE before observed, that the command of 
Greece had passed from Sparta to the Athenians. 
Hitherto the cities and nations of Greece had indeed 
contributed some sums of money towards carrying 
on the expenqe of the war against the barbarians ; 

Plat. in. ArUt, p. 533^ 334. Diod..L xi. p. 36. 
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but this assessment bad always occasioned great X**-** ?. 
feuds, because it was not made in a just or equal 
proportion. It was thpiigTit proper, under this new 
government, to lodge in the fsland of Delos the 
common treasure of Greece ; to enact ne^ regula- 
tions with regard ^to the public moneys; and to lay 
such a tax as might be regulated according to the 
revenue of each city and state ; in order that the ex- 
pences being equally borne by the several members 
who composed th^ body of the allies, no one might 
have reason to murmur. The great point was, to 
find a person capable of discharging faithfully an 
employment of such delicacy ^nd attended with 
such danger ftnd difficulty, the due administration 
of which so nearly concerned the public welfare. 

All the allies cast their eyes on Aristides ; accord- 
ingly they invested him with full powers, and ap- 
pointed him to levy a tax ‘on each of them, relying 
entirely on his wisdom and justice. 

They had no cause to repent of their choice. 

* lie presided over the treasury with the fidelityand 
disinterestedness of a man, who looks uppn it ds a 
capital crime to embezzle the smallest portion of 
anotlier*s property; with the care and activity of 
a father of a family, whp {panages his own estate ; 
apd with the caution and integrity of a person, who 
considers the public moneys as sacred. In fine, 
he succeeded in what is equally difficult and extra- 
ordinary, m. in acquiring the love of all, in.an office 
in which he that escapes the public odium gains a 

t reat point. Such is the glorious character which 
eneca gives of a person charged with an employ- 
ment of almost the same kind, and the noblest eulo- 
giuu) that can begivenofsuch as administerthe pub- 
licreyenues. It is theexact pictureqf Aristides. He 
discovered so much probity and wisdom in the ex- 

* TV quidem orbis terrarum rationes administras; tarn absti* 
nen^ ^udm alienas, tarn diligenter quhm tuas, tarn religias^ fptdm 
J^licas. In qficio amorem conseqtterh, in quo odium tiitare. dif- 
ficile eet. ^nec. lib. de Brevit. Yit cap. xviii. 
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kerxes. j^ise of this hffice, that no m^n qomplained ; and 
those titnOs were considesed ever after as the golden 
age, that is, the period in which Greece had attain- 
ed its highest pitch of virtue and happiness. And, 
indeed, wd tax which be had fixed, in the whole, at 
four hundred and sixty * talents, twas raised by Pe- 
ricles to six hundred, and soon aTter to thirteen 
hundred talents : not that the expences of the war 
were increased, but because the treasure was em- 
ployed to very useless "purposes) in manual distri- 
butions to the Athenians, in solemnizing of games 
and festivals,*in bivldingof temples and public edi- 
fices ; not to mention, tliat the hands of those who 
superintended the treasury were not always so clean 
and uncorrupt as those ci Aristides. This wise and 
equitable conduct secured him, to the latest poste- 
rity, the glorious surnatqe of the Just. 

Nevertheless, Plutarch relates an action of Ari- 
stides, which shews that the Greeks (and the same 
may be saSd of the Romans) bad a very narrow and 
imperfect idea of justice. They confined the exer- 
cise of it to the interior, as it were, of civil society; 
and acknowledged that individuals were bound to 
observe strictly its several maxims in their inter- 
‘cout^ with each othert but with regard to their 
country, to the republic (their great idol, to which 
referred every thing), tiiey thought in a quite 
diffefenit manner, and Imaged themselves obliged 
tb sacrifice to h, through principle, nOt only their 
‘lives and possessions, but even their reli^on and 
^tiie most sacred en^getnents, in contempt of the 
'most . solemn oaths.. This will appear evidently in 
What I 'dm now going to relate. 

* A^r the assessfiient of the contributions, of 
‘which I ^ve jast spoken, Aristides having settled the 
keveralJarticlesOf theallikoce, madethecbnfederates 
take an oata to observe them punctually, and behim- 

' liclf s wore in the name of the Athenians .; and when 
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cleoouacine the curses which always accompanied Xene^ 
the oaths, oe threw into (he sea, pursuant to the 
usual custom, large barsbf red-hot iron. But th$ 
ill state of the Athenian affair# forcing them after- 
wards to infringe some of those articles, ahd to go- 
vern a little mor^ arbitrarily, be entreated tbeni to 
transfer those curses on bins, and exonerate them- 
selves thereby of the punishment due to suob os h^ 
forsworn themselves, and who had been reduced to 
it by the unhappy situation of their affairs. Theo- 
phrastus tells us, that in general (these words ofe 
borrowed from Plutarch) Aristides, who, in all mat- 
ters relating to himself or the phblic, ‘prided himself 
upon displaying the most impartial and rigorous jus- 
Uce, used to act, during his administration, in several 
instances, according as the exigency of affairs and 
the welfare of hb country might require; it bemg his 
opinion, that a governmetit, in order to support itself, 
is, on some occasions, obliged to have recourse to in- 
justice, of which heaves thefollowingexample. One 
day, as the Athenians were debating in their council, 
about bringing to their city, in opposition to the ar- 
ticles of the treaty, the common treasures of Greece 
which were deposited in Delos : the Samians hav- 
ing opened the debate^ when it was Arbtides’s turn 
to speak, he said, that the removal of the treasure 
was an unjust action, but useful, and made thb opi-. 
nion take place. Thb incident shews, with how 
great obscurity and error the pretended wisdom 
of the heathens was overspread. 

It was scarce possible to have a greater contempt 
for riches than Aristides had. Themistocles, who 
was not pleased with the encomiums bestowed on 
other men, hearing Ari^des applauded for the no- 
ble dbinterestednefs with which he managed the 
puUic tireasures, did but. laugh at it ; and said, that 
tbe praises bestowed updn him for it, shewed that 
he ppssessed nn greater merit than that of a strong 
box, which fmthfolly preserves all the moneys that 
are shut np in it, mthout retaining any. This low 
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Xerxes, sticer was by way of revenge for a stroke of raillery 
that had stung him to the^quick. Themistocles one 
day saying, that, in his opinion, the greatest quali- 
fication {^general could possess, was to be able to 
foresee the designs of an enemy : “ This qualihca- 
“ tion,” replied Aristides, “ is necessary ; but there 
“ is another no less noble and worth'y of a general, 
“ that is, to have clean hands, and a soul superior 
“ to venality and views of interest.” .'Aristides might 
very justly answer Themistocles* in this manner, 
since he was really very poor, though he had pos- 
sessed the highest epployments in the state. He 
seemed to have an innate love for poverty ; and so 
far from being ashamed of itj he thought it reflect- 
ed as much glory on him, as all the trophies and 
victories he had won. History gives us a shining 
instance of this. ^ 

Callias, who was a near relation of Aristides, and 
the most wealthy citizen in Athens, was cited to ap- 
pear before the judges. The accuser, laying very lit- 
tle stress on the cause itself, reproached hiui especi- 
allywith permitting Aristides, and hiswife and child- 
ren, to live in poverty, at a time when he himself 
rolled in riches. Callias, perceiving that these re- 
proaqjies made a strong impression on the judges, 
summoned Aristides to declare before them, whether 
’^hehad not often pressed him toaccept of large sums of 
money; and whether he had not ohstioately refused 
to accept of his oft’er, giving for answer, that he had 
more reason to boast of his poverty, than Callias of 
his riches : that many persons were to be found vvhp 
made a good use of their wealth, but that there 
were few who bore their poverty with magnanimity 
and even w ith joy ; and that none had cause to blush 
at their condition, but such as had reduced themselves 
to it by thejr idleness, theif intemperance, their pro-, 
fusion, or dissolute conduct. ’’Aristides declared 
that his kinsman had told nothing but the truth ; 
and added, that a man whose frame of mind is such, 

* l*lur. in compar. Arist & Caton. p. 355. 
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as to suppress every wish for superfluities, and who Xerzea. 
conflnes the wants of lifg jyithin the. narrowest li* 
mits; besides its freeing him f{om a thousand im- 
portunate cares, and leaving him so much master of 
his time, as to devote it entirely to the public ; it 
approximates him, in some measure, to the Deity, 
who is wholly Void of cares or wants. -I’liere was 
no man in the assembly, but, at his leaving it, would 
have chosen to be Aristides, though so poor, rather 
than Callias xvith all his riches. 

Plutarch gives us, in a few words, Plato’s glorious 
testimony to Aristides’s virtu^ for jvhicb he looks 
upon him as infinitely superior to all the illustrious 
men who were bis contemporaries. Themistocles, 

Cimon, and Pericles ^says he), filled indeed their 
city with splendid edifices, with porticos, statues, 
rich ornaments, and other vain superfluities of that 
kind ; but Aristides did'all that lay in his power to 
enrich every part of it with virtue : now, to raise q 
city to true happiness, it must be made virtuous^ 
not rich. 

Plutarch takes notice of another circumstance in 
Aristides’s life, which, though of the simplest kind, 
reflects the greatest honour on him, and may serve as 
an excellent lesson. ‘14 is in that beautiful ‘ treatise, 
in which he enquires, whether it is proper for oFd men 
to concern themselves with affairs of government ^ 
and where he points out admirably well, the various 
services they may do the state, even in an advanced 
age. ' We are not to fancy, says he, that in order to 
render services to one’s fellow-citizens, it is neces- 
sary to make great exertions, to harangue the people, 
to preside in the government, or to bead armies : an 
old man, whose mind is informed, with wisdom, may^ 
without pding from .his house, ex ^cise a kind of ma^ 
gistracyin it, which, though secret and obscure, is not 
therefore the less important ; and that is, in training 
up ^outh by good counsel, teaching them the various 
springs of policy, and the path they ought to pursue 
- • Pag. 705,707. . 
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Xerxes, ia the UMUiagement of public affairs. Aristides, adds 
Plutarch, was not alway^in office, but was always 
of service to his coqptry. His house was a public 
school of virtue, wisdom, and politics. It was open 
to all young Athenians who were lovers of virtue, 
and these used to consult him as an oracle. He gave 
them the kindest reception, heard 'them with pa- 
tience, instructed them with familiarity ; and en- 
deavoured, above all things, to animate their cou- 
rage, and inspire them with confidence. It is ob- 
served particularly that Cimon, afterwards so fam- 
ous, was obliged to him for this important service. 

Plutarch * divided the life of statesmen into three 
ages. In the first, be would have them learn the prin- 
ciples of government; in thd second, reduce them 
to practice ; and in the third, instruct others. 

*' History does not mention the exact time when, 
nor place where, Aristides'died ; but then it pays a 
^glorious testimony to his memory, when it assures 
us, that this great man, who had possessed the high- 
est employments in the republic, and bad the abso- 
lute disposal of its treasures, died poor, and did not 
leave money enou^ to deff^ay the expences of his 
funeral ; so that the government was obliged to bear 
the charge of it, and to maintain bis family. His 
daughters were married, and Lysimaebus bis son was 
aubsisted at the expence of the Prytaneum ; which 
also gave the dao^ter of die latter, after his death, 
the pension with which those were honoured who 
bad been victorious at the Olympic games. Plu- 
tarch relates, on occasion, the liberality of the 
Athenians in favour of the posterity of Aristo^ton 
their deliverer, who had ftdlea, to decay; and he 
adds, that even in fan tMae(ala 90 rt six-hendred years 
afterjthe samegoodness and libeitdity «dll subsnted. 

* Plut. in Arkk p. 3S4« 335. . 

*fle applim on this occasion Ao outem used in Itone, 
adwn Ae Vestab spent tbe first tan yun ia Icasning thfir 
«iios, and Ah was a hind «f nenciata; the pfat tea paan 
they employed in the exercise of Aeir fiinctions, and Ae last 
ten in instructing Ae young neriCcs in them. 
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It it {^oriotts for a dty, to have preserved for so 
many centuries its generosity and gratitude; and a 
strong motive to animate int^viduals, who were 
assured that their children would enjoy thf rewards 
which death mipht prevent themselves from receiv- 
ing. It was delightful to see the remote posterity of 
the defenders 2nd deliverers of the commonwealtbi 
who had inherited nothing from their ancestors but 
the glory of their actions, maintained for so many 
ages at the expence of the public, in consideration 
of the services which their families had rendered the 
state. They lived in this manper with much more 
honour, and called up the remembrance of their 
ancestors with much ^eater splendor, than a multi- 
tude of citizens, whos^athers had been anxious only 
to leave them great estates, which generally do not 
long survive those who rysed them, and often leave 
to their posterity nothiti^ but the odious remem- 
brance of the injustice and oppression by which 
they were acquired. 

llie ^atest honour which the ancients have done 
to Aristides, is the having bestowed on him the Mo- 
rions title of the Just, He gained it, not by one 
particular occurrence of his me, but by the whole 
tenor of his conduct and actions. Plutarch mqjces a 
reflection on this occasion, which, being very remark- 
able, 1 thmk it incambent on me not to omit 

'Among the several virtues of Aristides, says this 
judicious author, that for which he was most re- 
nowned was his justice ; because this virtue is oi 
most general ude ; its benefits extend to a greater 
number of persons ; and it k the foundation, and in 
a manner the soul, of every public office a^ em* 
ployment Hence it was that Aristides, toough in 
low rircumstances, and of mean extraction, merited 
the titie of Ju^; a title, says Plutarch, truly royal, 
or ratiier truly divine ; but one of which princes 
lure seldom ambitious, because they are ignorant of 
its heaiity and excellency. 'Jliey choose rather tq 
^ Plut. in vit, Ariit. p. 321, 332. 
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b,e Called * the takers of Cities, the thunderbolts of 
war, victors and conquerors, and sometimes even 
eagles ■ and lions ; preferring the vain honour of 
pompon^ titles, which convey no other idea than 
violence and slaughter, to the solid glory of those 
expressive of goodness and virtjje. • They do not 
know, continues Plutarch, that of fhe three chief 
attributes of the Deity, of whom kings boast them- 
selves the image, 1 mean, immortality, power, 
and justice; that of these three attributes, the first 
of which excites our admiration and desire, the se- 
cond fills us with thread and terror, and the third 
inspires us with love and respect ; this last is the 
only one truly and personally communicated to 
man, and the only one that can conduct him to the 
other two; it being impossible for man to become 
truly immortal and powerful, but bybeing just. 

Before I resume the sequel of this history, it may 
not be improper to observe, that it was about this 
period that the fame of the Greeks, who w-ere still 
more renowned for the wisdom of their polity than 
the glory of their victories, induced the Romans to 
have recourse to their liglits and knowledge. Rome, 
formed under kings, was in want of such laws as 
werev necessary for the gcjod government of a com- 
monwealth. * For this purpose the Romans sent 
deputies to copy the laws of the cities of Greece, 
and particularly those of Athens, which were still 
better adapted to the popular government that had 
been established after tlie expulsion of the kings. 
On this model, the ten magistrates, called Decern- 
'citi, ' who were invested with absolute authority, 
digested the laws of the Twelve Tables, which are 
the basis of the Roman law. 

s Poliorcetes, Cerfanus, Nicator. 

l^ati Alkemsijussique incliUuUges SoUm* daaiberi, 
et aliarum Grtecia civitatum instituta, mores, jaraque noscere. 
Decern Uihularum leges perlatce sunt (quibus a^jectee pastea dutej 
qui mine quoque in hoc immenso (Uiarum super alias privatarum 
ii^um cumklOtfons onmis publici privatique est juris. Liv'. 1. iii. 
n. 31 & 34. .. . 
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Sect. XVIII. Death of Xerxes, who is killed by 
Artahanus. His character. 

The ill success qf Xerxes in his expedition against Xerxe*. 
the Greeks, and which continued afterwards, at -*■ J'** 
length discouraged him. Renouncing all thoughts j*q 
of war and conquest, he abandoned himself entirely 473. 
to luxury and easgi-and was studious of nothing but. 
his pleasures. Artabanus, a native of Hyrcania, 
captain of his guards, who had long been one of his 
chief favourites, found that thik dissolute conduct 
had drawn upon him the contempt of his subjects. 

He therefore imagined that this would be a favour- 
able opportunity to conspire against his sovereign; 
and he carried his ambitious views so far as to flat- 
ter himself with the hop^s of succeeding him in the 
tlirone. ‘ It is very likely,- that he was excited to 
the commission of -this crime, from another motive. 

Xerxes had commanded him to murder Darius, his 
eldest son, but for what cause history is silent. As 
this order had been given at a banquet, and when 
the company was heated with wine, be did not 
doubt but that XerAX?^ ^ould foi'get, it, and tliere- 
fore was not in haste to obey it : however, hS was 
mistaken, for the king complained of his disobe- 
dience, which made Artabanus dread his resent- 
ment, and therefore he resolved to prevent him. 
Accordingly he prevailed upon Mithridates, one of 
the eunuchs of the palace, and high-chamberlain, 
to engage in his conspiracy ; and by his means en- 
tered the chamber where the* king lay, .and murder- 
ed him in his sleep. He then went immediately 
to Artaxerxes, the third son of ^erxes. He in- 
formed him of the murder, charging Darius his 
eldest brother with it ; as if impatience to ascend 

I'.C’tes. c. i). Died. 1. si. p. 52. Justin, I. iii. c. I. 

'* Arist. Polit. 1. v. c. 10. p. 404. 

■* Ttiis was not Artabanus the uncle of Xerxes. 
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Xerxes, the throne had prompted him to that execrable 
deed. He added, that to^ secure the crown to him- 
self, he was resolve^ to mprder him also, for which 
reason it would be absolutely necessary for him to 
keep up6n his guard. These words having made 
the impression on Artaxerxes, ^vho was still a 
youth, which Artabanus desired, be went immedi- 
ately into his brother's apartment, where, being 
assisted by Artabanus and his guards, he murdered 
' him. Hystaspes, Xerxes's secoQ.d son, was next 
heir to the crown after Darius ; but as be was then 
'in Bactriana, Qf which he was governor, Artabanus 
seated Artaxerxes on the throne, with the design of 
suffering him to enjoy it no longer than till be had 
formed a faction strong enough to drive him from it, 
and ascend it himself. His great authority bad 
gained him a multitude of dependants; besides this, 
be bad seven sons, who w^re tall, handsome, strong, 
courageous, and raised to the highest employments 
in the empire. The aid he hoped to receive from 
them, was the chief motive of bis raising his views 
so high. ‘But whilst he was attempting to complete 
his design, Artaxerxes being informed of this plot 
by Megabyzus, who had married one of his sisters, 
endeavoured to anticipate turn, and killed him be- 
fore Ibe bad an opportunity of putting his treason 
in execution. His death established this prince in 
thepossession of the kingdom. 

Iaus we have seen the end of Xerxes, who was 
one of the most powerful princes that ever lived. It 
would be needless for me to anticipate the reader, 
with respect to the judgment he ought to form of 
him. We see him Surrounded with whatever is 
g^test and most brilliant in the opinion of man- 
kind ; the most extensive empire at that time in the 
worid ; immense treasures, and forces both by land 
and sea, whose number appears inoredible. All 
these things, however, are round him, not in him, 
and add no lustre to his natural qualities : but^ by 
a blindness too common to princes and great men, 
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born in the midst of abundance^ heir to boundless Xcrxef. 
power, and ii ludtMs that had cost him nothing, he 
had accustomed himself (b judge of his own talents 
and personal merit, from the exterior of bis exalted 
station and rank. He disregards the wiso counsels 
of Artabanus his uncle, and of Demaratus, who 
alone had courage enough to speak truth to him ; 
and he abandons himself to courtiers, the adorers 
of his fortune, whose whole study it was to soothe 
his passions. He proportions, and pretends to. 
regulate, the success of his enterprises, by the ex- 
tent of bis power. The slavish submission of so 
many nations no longer soothes ins* ambition; and 
disgusted with too easy an obedience, be takes 
pleasure in exercising bis power over the elements, 
in cutting his way through mountains, and making 
them navigable; in chastising the sea for having 
broken down his hridgef and in foolishly attempting 
to shackle the waves, oy throwing fetters into them. 

Puffod up with a cldlcroh vanity and a ridiculous 
pride, he looks upon himself as foe arbiter of na- 
ture : he imagines, that not a nation in foe world 
will dare to wait Ms arrival; and fondly and pre- 
strmptuously relies on themOlions of men and ships 
which he drags lifte^ fahn. But when, after foe 
battle of Salamis, he Irebolds the sad ruins, the 
hhameful remains, of Ms numbeiiess troops scat- 
tered over alltjhPeeoe ;* he then is sensible of foe 
wide fofierence between an army and a crowd of 
, men. In a vrord, to form a i^fat judgment of 
Xerkes, w|e need but contrast him with a (ilaiu 
mfo»n <rf Afo^s, a M^adea, Themi^ocles, or 
Aristides. In the latter we find all the good sense, 
pradenoe, abdhy in war, wsknir, and greatness of 
soul; in ^former we see nothing biA vaahy, piide, 
obstinacy ; the mesnes/t and nfoM grovMlmg sdnti- 
titeniB, Wad sometimes foe most horrid barbarity. 

* ShtOta^per t9timp(urimQrtKumXtrxtsiatellesit,g«an- 

omwSwMwitM Mrhi'datsrrf. <6taec. dt Bensf. 1. vi. c. se. 
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CHAP. t. 

Artax. 7 hIS chapter includes th^ history of the Persians 
Longim. Greeks, from the beginning of the reign of 
Artaxerxes to the Peloponnesian war, which began 
in the 4Sd year of that king's reign. 

Sect. I. Artaxerxes ruins the factim of Artaba- 
nus, and that of Hystaspes his elder brother. 

A. M. The Greek historians give this prince the surname 
*3531. of- Longimamis. Strato * says, it was because his 
^"473 ^ were so long, that when he stood upright he 

could touch his knees with them ; but according to 
Plutarch, it was because his right hand was longer 
than his left Had it not been for this blemish, he 
would have been the most graceful man of his age. 
He..was still more remarkable for his goodness and 
generosity. He reigned, about forty*niqe years. 

'‘ Although Artakerxes, by the death of Artaba- 
• nus, was Slivered from, w dangerous competitor, 
there still were two obstacles in bis way, before he 

* Lib. XT. p. 735. * In Axtu. p; lOM. * CtM.«.4dtx.' 
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could establish himself in the iquiet possession of his Artax; 
throne ; one of which was his brother Hystaspes-, Long’s** 
governor of Bactriana ; |nd the other, the faction 
of Artabanus. He began by (he latter. 

Artabanus had left seven sons, and a great num- 
ber of partisans, who soon assembled to rdvenge his 
death. These, and the adherents of Artaxerxes, 
foughta bloody battle, in which a great number of 
Persian nobles lost their lives. Artaxerxes having 
at last entirely defeated his enemies, put to death 
all who had engaged in this conspiracy. He took* 
an .exemplary vengeance of those who were con- 
cerned in his father’s murder^ and^ particularly of 
Mithridates the eunuch, who* had betrayed him : 
he made him suffer the punishment of the I'rou^hs, 
which was executed hi the following manner. ' He 
was laid on his back in a kind of horse-trough, and 
strongly fastened to the four corners of it. Every 
part of him, except his head, his hands, and feet, 
which came out at holes made for that purpose, 
was covered with another trough. In this horrid 
situation victuals were given him from time to time; 
and in case of his refusal to eat, they were forced 
down his throat: honey mixed with milk was given 
him to drink, and all his face was smeared with it, 
which by that means Attracted a numberless multi- 
tude of flies, especially as he was perpetually ex- 
posed to the scorching i-ays of the sun. The worm* 
which hred in his excrements preyed upon his 
bowels. The criminal lived fifteen or twenty days 
in inexpressible torments. 

* Artaxerxes having crushed the faction of Arta- 
banus, was powerful enough to send an array into 
Bactriana, which had declared in favour of his bro- 
ther, but he was not equally successful on this occa- 
sion. The two armies engagii)g, Hystaspes stood 
his ground so well, that, if be did not gain the, vic- 
tory, be at least sustained no loss ; so that both 

* Plut. in ArUx. p. 101 9» . . . ■* Ctes. c. xxxi. 
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AMauc. RrR^ MpMTRted widi equfd success ; and eadi 
retired t» {irepaiY for a second battle Artazerxes 
having ridUd a greater actny tiian Us brother, and 
hanng besides toe iflMle eni(Hre in his fovour,-de> 
CMiteo him in a second engt^ment^ and entirely 
mined his party. By this victory he secured to 
himself tiie quiet possession of the empire. 

* lb maintain himself in the thron'e, he removed 
from their employment all such governors of cities 
and provinces as he suspected of holding a corre> 
'spondence witii dther of •the foctions he had over- 
come, and substituted others on whom he could 
rely. He afterwards applied himself to reform tho 
abuses and disorders which had crept into the 
government. By tUs wise conduct and zeal for the 
public good, he soon acquired great reputation and 
authority, together with the love of his subjects, the 
strongest support of soverei^ power. 


Sect. II. 


Thetmtccks taket 
Arttuverxes. 


refuge mth 


A. M. Accordino to Thucydides, Themistocles fled to 
p this prince in the be^nning of his reign ; but other 
authors, as Strabo, Plutarch, Diodoras, fix this 
incideat under Xerxes his 'predecessor. Dean 
Prideauz is of the latter o^nion; he likewise 
minks, that the Artazerxes in question, is the 
same with him who is called Ahasuerus in Scrip- 
ture, and who married Esther: but we suppose 
with the learned archbishop Usher, that it was 
Darius the son of Hystaspi« who espoused this 
illustrious Jewess. I have , already declared more 
than ono^ that I would not engage in controver- 
sies of this kind ; rmd therefore with regard to this 
fiufot of Themistodes into Persia, and the history 
wEsther, I shall follow the opinion of the learned 
iTshm', my usual guide on these occasions. 

fDiod. 1 . ai. p.54. 
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*We have sedn that Thetnistodes had fled to 
Adinetas, king gf the Molossi, and had met with a 
gracious reception from him; hut the Athenians and 
iAicedsemonians would not suffer him to remain there 
in peace, and required that prince to delivec him up; 
threatening, incase of refusal, to carry theirarmsinto 
bis country. Adhietus,-who was unwilling to draw 
such formidable enemies \ipon himself, and much 
more to deliver up the man who had fled to him for 
refuge, informed him of the great danger to which, 
he was exposed, Snd favodred his flight. Themisto- 
cles went as far by land as Pydna, a city of Mace- 
donia, and there embarked on b^ardainerchantsbip 
which was bound to Ionia. None of the passengers 
knew him. A storm paving carried this vessel near 
the island of Naxos, then besieged by the Athe- 
nians; the imminent danger to which Then^istocles 
was exposed, obliged him to discover himself to the 
pilot and master of the ship; after which, by en- 
treaties and menaces, he forced them to sail towards 
Asia. 

''Thepiistocles might on this occasion call, to mind 
an expression which his father- had made use of; 
when he was very young, in order to warn him, to 
lay very little strecs on the favour of the, common 
people. They were thdh walking together «n the 
harboijr. His father poindng to some rotten galleys 
that lay neglected on the strand, JLook there, says* 
he, son, (pointing to them) thus do the people tyeat 
their governors, when they can' do them no farther 
service. 

He arrived sA Cum», a city of JEolia in Asia 
h^pr., The kii^ of P^sia had set a price, upon 
his head* and promised twp hundred.* talents to 
any man who should deliver him up. The whole 
coast was covered with peojfle, ^ho were watching 

■ Thocyd. 1. i. p. 90, 9i. Plat, in Themist. 127. 

Diod. 1. xi. p. 42, 44. Corn. Nep. in-Themiat. c.viii. *. 

I* Plat, in Themist. p. 112. 

* Twa hundred thousand croims/or about 45,000/. sterUnir. 

V.OI,. III. . .. - 
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Aitu. fot him. He fled to ^Sgas, B little city of iEolia, 
Where no one kiiew hkn except Nicogewes, at wfaosh 
bouse he lodged. He wa?tbe most wealthy man in 
tteat country, and vcSy intimate with all Che lords of 
the PersiaOcourt. Theihistocles was coUcealedeoaoe 
days in his house, till Nicogenes sent him, under a 
strong guard, to SuSa, in one of tflOse covered clia- 
riots in which the Persians, who were extremely jea- 
lous, used to carry their wives; those who conducted 
•him telling every body, that they were carrying a 
young Greek lady to a cOurtie'r of great distinction. 

Being come to the Persian court, he waited upon 
the captain of the guards, and told him, that he was 
a Grecian by. birth, and begged the kiOg would admit 
him to audience, as he had matters of great import- 
ance to communicate to him. The officer informed 
him ofa ceremony which he knew was offensive to 
some Greeks, but witiioutwhith none were allowed 
to speak to the king; and this was, to fall prostrate 
before him. “ Our laws,” says he, “ command us to 
“ honour the king in that manner, and to worship 
** him as theiiving image of the immortal God, who 
maintains and preserves all things.” Themistocles 
iWomised to comply. Being admitted to andience, 
he fltil on his face tefore thf king, after the Persian 
bciapffer ; and afterwards i^ing op, “ Great kifig,”* 
.iays’he by an interpreter, “ 1 am The^stodes the 
** Athenian, who having been bahiihed by the 
'** Greeks, am come to your court in hopes of find- 
tng an asylum. I have indeed brought many ca- 
'* lamities on the Persians; but, on the other side, 
. ** 1 have done them no less Efendces, by the salutary 
** advice 1 have given them more tium once; mid 
1 am imw /ible to do them mcWe impoi‘lBtit ser- 
f* vices than- ever. My life is n your hands. You 
“ may BOW exert your clemency, err disiflay your 
/Vyei^eance 2 fay the foi^er you will presepre your 

* Thac]rdides attributes to him veiy near the sane words ; 
bat as fbmtiaK a letfer whkh ba mrota to the king before bs 
sNai Ibtrsiddupa 
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“wippliwjt; by, the latter you will destroy the Arta*. 
“greatest enetny of Oreece.” Lonj^. 

The icing made Mea QQ*answer at this aadieqee, 
tbou^ he was struck w}^ admiration at bis great 
sienaa and boldness ; but history uifonpas (bat in 
company of bis friends, he congratulated hima^f 
upon bis good fqrtdne, and consklered Tbeoiistocles’js 
arrival as a very great happiness ; that be implo^ 
his god: Arimanius. always to inspire hisenepiias 
with such thoughts, and to prompt them to banish 
and thus to depriVe tbems^ves pf.tbair most illus- 
trious personages. It is adcted, that when this kic^ 
was asleep, he started up three times through excess 
of joy, and cried, I havfi got Thmifitocles the 
Athenian ! , 

The next morning, at day-break, he sent for the 
greatest lords of his court, and commanded Themis- 
tocliesto.bebroughtfaieforeihimiwhoexpectedaotjbJt^ 
but. destruction ; especially ;aft^ what one of his 
guards, upon hearing bis yname, bad said to him the 
night before, even in the presence-chambor, Justus 
he bad left ,tl« Jdng, Thou eerpent {^.GreteeCf thou 
compound fraud and malice, the good geniue 
our princehringsthae. hither I However, theseremty 
which appiMT^iniAe Jyt^’s,faceseesnpd to, promise 
him a favourable reoeptioo. Themistoeles was not 
mistaken ; forthekingbegan bymskjng him A present 
of two hundred *itab3iits, wluch sum he had. pro- 
mised .to aay>oiQe.wiho should deliver him up, which 
eonsequea% w»s his due, as Tbemistodes had 
brop^ lura.hb head, by,sittTendei:img himself to 
him.. He afterwasds desired him to ^ve an account 
of the -ahsurs of Greece. Butas Themisto.cl^ could 
not expneae ids thouj^ts to the king: without the 
ajEoistaoce of ,aa iatm^oECAer, hed^i^ time might 
he allowed him toiaara 4^ P«csiah tongue ; hoping 
he than should bOiaUe to dxfdaia . those thinga which 


rWo hundred diousand Frenehcrowns; «r, about 4 tS, 00 (U. 
stodim;. 
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Artax. he was desirous of communicating to him, better 
b««ignn. jijgjj hg could by. the aid of a third person. It is the 
same, says he, ivith the s^ieech of a man, as with a 
piece of tapestry, n^ich must be spread out and 
unfolded) to shew the figures and beauty of the work. 
His request being granted, Themistocles, in the 
space of twelve months, made so great a progress 
in the Persian language, that he spoke it with greater 
elegance than the Persians themselves, and conse- 
quently could converse with tiie king without the 
help of an interpreter. This prince treated him with 
uncommon -marks of friendship and esteem; he 
made him mafry a lady desceifded from one of the 
noblest families in Persia ; gave him a palace and an 
equipage suitable to it, and settled a noble pension 
on him. He used to carry him abroad on his parties 
of bunting, and invited him to every banquet and en- 
terUunment; and sometimes conversed privately 
with him, so that the lords of the court grew jea- 
lous and uneasy upon that account. He even pre- 
sented him to the. princesses, who honoured him 
with their esteem, and received his visits. It isKib- 
served, as a proof of the peculiar favour shewed 
him, that by the king’s special order, Themistocles 
was admitted to hear tlie Je^ures and discourses of 
the Magi, and was instructed by them in all the 
secrets of their philosophy. 

Another proof of his great influence is related. 
Demaratus of Sparta, who was then at court, being 
commanded by tlie king to ask any thing of him, he 
desired that he might be sufiered to m&e his entry 
on horseback into the city of Sardis, with the royal 
tiara on his head: a ridiculous vaniw! equally un- 
worthy of tl^i Grecimi grandeur, and the simplicity 
of a Lacedaemonian! The king, exasperated at the 
insolence of his demand, expr^sed his disgust in the 
strongest terms,'ahd seeihed resolved not to pardon 
him; but Themistocles havihg interceded, the king 
i^tored.him to favour. 

In fin^ the credit and influence of Themistocles 
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was SO great, that under the succeeding reigns, in Artax. 
which the affairs of Persia were still mdre mixed L«ngini. 
with those of Greece, whenever the kings were de- 
sirous of engaging any Greek in their service, they 
used to declare expressly in their letters, that 
he should be in* greater favour witii them than 
Themistocles had been with king Artaxerxes. 

It is said also that Themistocles,' when in his 
most flourishing condition in Persia, honoured and 
esteemed by all the world,, who were emulous in 
making their court to said one day, when his 
table was covered ma^iflceq^ly : Children, we 
should have been ruined, if we had not been ruined. 

But at last, as it was judged necessary for the 
king’s interest thaf Themistocles should reside in 
some city of Asia Minor, that be might be ready on 
any pccasion which shonjd present itself; he was 
accordingly sent to Magnesia, situated on the Me- 
ander; and besides the whole i^venues of that city 
(which amounted to fifty * talents every year), had 
those of Myus and Lam^sacnk assigned him for bis 
maintenance. One of the citie) was to furnish him 
with bread, another with wine, and a third with other 
provisions. Some authors add two more, viz. for 
his furniture and clothed.* Such was the custom of 
the ancient kings of the East : 'mstead of settling pen- 
sions on persons whom they re warded, they gave them ‘ 
cities, and sometimes even provinces, which under 
the name of bread, wine, &c. were to furnish them 
abundantly withfall things necessary for supporting, 
in a magnificent manner, their household establish- 
ment. Themistocles lived fgr some years in Mag- 
nesia in^be utmost splendor, till be came to his end 
in the manner which will be related hereafter. 

Fifty thouand crowni; «r, abont 11,2501. sterling. 
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Sect. 111. Cfmou bcgjms' to ifiahe a jigure, at 
Athens. His achievements. A doubk w*c- 
tory. ^ined over the Persians, near the river 
Eurymedm. Death of Themifiocks. 

Artaot. sThb Athenians having lost- one of their most djs- 
tingaUhed citizens, as well as ablest generals, by the 
A. M. *^banishment of Themistoclps, ende%youred to retrie ve 
3533. that loss, by bestowing the command of the armies 
Ant. J. C. Qjj Cinjpn, who was not inferior to him in merit. 

He .spent hfs yoifth,in such excesses as did hiip 
no honour, and presaged no good w ith regard to his 
future conduct. “The exaniple>of this illustrious 
Athenian, who passed his juvenile yesars in so dis- 
solute a manner, and afterwards rose to so exalted 
a pitch of glory, shews,* that parents’ must not 
always despair of a. son, when wild and irregular 
in bis /youth;, especially when nature has, eiidued 
him with genius, goodness of heart, generous incli- 
nations, and an esteena for persons of merit. Such 
was the character of Cimon., , The ill reputation 
he had drawn upon himself, having prejudiced the 
people against him, he at^sst was very ill received 
by tlTem; when,, being discouraged by, this repulse, 
•he resolved to, lay aside all thou^ts of concerning 
himself with public business. . But, Aristides per- 
ceiving through all his .faults, that, he possessed 
many fine qualities, consoled him, inspired ,him 
•with hope^ pointed put .the .path be shpuld . tahe, 
insdlled good principles into him,., ppd 'did not a 
little contribute, hy the qxpejlept .|pstructiQn$ he 
gave him, and the afiectiop ho expressed *fpr .hio> 
on all occasions, to make him the man he afterwards 
appeared* What more important service could he 
have done his country? 

'Plutarch observes, that after Cimon bad laid 
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aside his juvenile extravagancies, his conduct was in Art^ 
every respect great and^noble: and that he was ^1^- 
not inferior to Miltiades eitbef in courage and in* 
trepidity, nor to Themistocles in prudence and 
sense, but that he was more just and virtdous than 
either of them; and that without being at all infe* 
rior to them in military excellence, he far surpassed 
them in the practice of the moral virtues. 

It would be of great advantage to a state, if those 
who excel in particular, professions would take* 
pleasure, and make it their duty, to fashion and in- 
struct such youths as are remarkable for the preg- 
nancy of their parts and goodness of dispoution. 

They would thereby have an opportunity of serving 
their country even aftbr their death, and of perpe- 
tuating, in the person of their pupils, a taste and 
inclination for true merit, and the practice of the 
wisest maxims. 

The Athenians, a little after Themistocles had left 
his counti^, having put to sea a fleet under the com- 
mand of Cimon, the son of Miltiades, took Eion, on 
the banks of the Sbymon, Amphipolb, and other 
places of Thrace ; and as this was a very fruitfol 
country, Cimon planted a colony in it, and sent ten 
thousand Athenians thither for that purpose. 

*The fate of Eion b too singular to be omitted 
here, ^ges* was governor of it under the 
of Persia, and acted with such a zeal and fidelity 
for hb sovereign, as have few exwnples. When 
besieged by Cimon and the Atbemans, it was in 
hb power to have capitulated upon honourable 
terms, and to have retired to Asia with hb funily 
and all hb effects. However, being persuaded he 
could riot do this with honour, be resolved to die 
rather tbim surrender. , The city was assaulted with 
the utmost fury, and he defended it with incredible 
• Het«d. 1. vij. c. 107. Hut. p. 482. 

• * Plotarch cSlli him Butis. Herodotns seems to place this 
nista^ Xerxes ; but it is more probable that it hap- 
pened under Artazeixes his snccassor. 
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ArUx. bravery. Being at last in the utmost want of pro* 

Langini. visions, he threw from th^ walls into the river Stry- 
mon all the gold an4 silver in the place; then caus- 
ing fire to be set to a pile, and having killed his wife, 
his children, and his whole family, he threw them 
into the midst of the dames, and ^terwards rushed 
into them himself. The>king of Persia could not 
but admire, and at the same time bewail, so sur- 
prising an example of generosity. The heathens, 
‘indeed, might give this name to what is rather sa- 
vage ferocity and barbarity. 

Cimon mad^ himself master also of the island of 
Scyros, where he found the bones of Theseus, the son 
of vEgeus, who had, fled from Athens to that city, 
and there ended his days. *An oracle had com- 
manded that search should be made after bis bones. 
Cimon put them on board Jiis galley, adorned them 
magniflcently, and carried them to his native coun- 
try, near eight hundred years after Theseus had left 
it. The people received them with the highest ex- 
pressions of joy ; and, to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of this event, they instituted games in which 
the tragic poets were to try their skill, which became 
very famous, and contributed exceedingly to the 
imprpvement of the drama, %y the wonderful emu- 
lation it excited among the tragic poets, whose 
•pieces w'ere represented on the stage. For Sopho- 
cles, who was then a young man, having brought bis 
flrst play on the stage, the archon, who presided at 
these games, observing there was a strong faction 
among the spectators, prevailed with Cimon and 
the rest of the generals his colleagues (who were 
ten in number, and chosen one out of each tribe), 

, to sit as judges. The prfze was adjudged to So- 
phocles, which so deeply afflicted JEschylus, who 
.till then bad been considered as the greatest dra- 
matic poet, that Athens became insupportable to 
him, and be withdrew to Sicily, where be died. 

"The confederates bad taken a great number of 
" Plot, in Cim. p 
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barbarian prisoners in Sestus and Byzantium; and, Artax.' 
as a proof of the high r^rd they had for Cimon, 
entreated him to distribute thebbooty. Accordingly 
Cimon placed all the captives (stark naked) on one 
side, and on the other all their riches and spoils. 

The allies complained of this partition as too un- 
equal; but Cimon giving'tbem the choice, they im- 
mediately took the riches which had belonged to the 
Persians, and left the prisoners for the Athenians. 

Cimon therefore set out with his portion, and was con- 
sidered very little qualified to settle the distribution 
of prizes : for the allies carried off a great number 
of chains, necklaces, and brackets of gold ; a lai^ 
quantity of rich habits, and fine purple cloaks; 
whilst the Athenians had for their share only a mul- 
titude of human creatures, quite naked, and unfit 
for labour. How’cver, Jhe relations and friends of 
these captives came soon after from Phrygia and 
Lydia, and purchased them all at a very high price ; 
so that, with the moneys arising from their ransom, 

Cimon had enough to maintain bis fleet four months ; 
besides a great sum of money which was put into 
the public treasury, not to mention what he him- 
self had for his own share. He afterwards used to 
take exceeding pleftsifl'e; in relating this advgpture 
to his friends. 

"He made the best use of his riches, as Gorgias 
the rhetorician has happily expressed it in few, 
but strong and elegant words. * Cimon, says he, 
amassed riches, only to use them } and he employed 
them so as to acquire esteem and honour. We may 
here perceive (by the way) what was* the scope and 
aim of the most exalted actions of the heathens ; 
and with what justice TertulUan defined a pagan, 
how perfect soever he might appear, a vain-glorious 


Plgt in Cun, p. 484. Cornel. Nep. in Cim. c.iv. Athen. 
l.xii. p. 333. 

fov Kiacova r« xIavSm wV 

Si aSf riftwrf. 
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Artw. ThegardeQ^ ftpdon’cbardsfrf 

l^g*» CimoQ wave open^by hia Qr^er. tp the citi- 
WBS to gimeial ; wbujflifere eUpwed tpopther whatr 
ever fruits they pleased. Histablieivas daily covered 
ID e.frugdl, but polite maooer. It was entirely dif* 
ferent from those delicate and sumptuous tables, to 
which only a few persons of great distinction are ad- 
mkted ; and wbi^ are covered merely to display 
a vain magnidcence fjx. elegance of taste. . That of 
tUrnon was plain, h»t. abundant; .and all the poor 
oitiaena were receivjed at it. without distinction. In 
thus banishing^ from his entertainments, whatever 
had the least mr of Ostentation and luxury, he re< 
served to himself an inexhaustible fund, not only 
for the expences of bis houses hut fpr the wants of 
his friends, bis domestics, and a very great number 
of citizens ; detnonstrating^ by this conduct, that be 
knew, much better than most rich men the true use 
and value of riches. 

He was always followed by s<M»e servants, who 
were ordered to slip privately a piece of money in- 
to the bands of such poot as they met, and to give 
clothes to those who were in want of them. He often 
buried such persons as had not Mt money enough 
behind diem to defray the eapenaes of their funeral; 
and what is woithy of admiration, and which Flu- 
-tecch does not fell to observe, be did not act in this 
manner to gain ^ credit among the people, nor to 
purchase tbmr . voices : since we find him, on all 
Qccasioos, declaring, for the contrary facdon, that 
is, in favour of such adxens as were ipost consider- 
able for their wealth or authority. 

** Altbou^ be saw aU the rest of the gpvmtiors 
of his time enrich tbemselv^. by tlm plunder and 
oppression of the puUic, be was always ipcor' 
rupdble, and his bands were never stained widi ex- 
tortion, or the smallest present; and be continued, 
during bis whole life, not only to speak, but to act 

* Plat, ia Cim. p. 485. 
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and ^tboirt tiw least view of Idteml^; 
v^atever he thon^ tmght he of i advantagB toim 
comModwaalth. • ‘ 

To 8 great namber of other Excellent gmdslies, 

Citnon united sound sense^extraofdinsry pomdencc^ 
iUd a profound knowledge of the genius and dm* 
racters of men. .The anies, besides the sums of 
money in which Oadi of them wsa* taxed^ were to 
furnisb a certain number of men and ships. Serend^ 

Bimong them, who, ever since the retreat of Xerxses,* 
were studious of nothing but tbeir ease, and applied 
theimselves entirely to the cnltiyation of tbeir lands, 
in order to free themselves from thetoils and dangers 
of war, chose to furnish their quota in money rather 
than in men, and lefr*to the Athenians the care of 
manning wHhsoldiers and rowers tbeships' they were 
obliged to' furnish. Tbp other generals, who had 
no forecastand penetration into thefuture, gave such 
of the allies as acted in this manner some uneasiness 
at first, und were for bbli^ng them to observe the 
treaty Iheralty. But Cimon, when in power, acted 
in a quite diSerent manner, and suffered them to 
enjoy the tranqo^ty they ehose; plainly perceiving 
^t the allies, ii^ad of being, as formeily, warlike 
in the field, would likebStbly lose their martialjpirit, 
and be dt for nothing but husbandry and trade >; 
whilst the Atbennms, by exercising the ou*, and 
having arms in foeir hands peipetuallyj would be 
more and more inured to the fot%ue8<of war; and 
daily increase in power. WbatCmMm had foreseen 
happened ; jfoese very people puvcha^ 'themselveB 
masters >at thek own ex^nce; so that they who. 
before had been compamons and alUes, became in 
some measure the sut^ts and tiibataries of the 
Atheniaas. 

' No^redan .guneraKever gave-so great a i^w a. m. 
totbe pride and haughtioimsof the Persian monarch . 
as Cknon. After the barbarians bad been driven ‘ 

' PluU in CiIn^k 493.^487. IbaiwA 1. i. p. 06. Diod. 

1. XI. p. 45— 47. 
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Afitex. out of Greece, be did not give them time to take 
Longun; bireatb.^ hut sailed iounediately after them with a 
fleet of upwards of two hundred ships, took their 
strongest pities, imd brought over all tbeir allies ; so 
that the kmg of Persia had not -one soldier left in 
Asia, from Ionia to Pamphylia. Still pursuing his 
pdnt, he had the boldness to attach the enemy’s 
fleet, though much stronger than his own. It lay 
near the mouth of the river Eurymedon, and consist- 
^of three hundred.and fifty sail of«ships, supported 
by the land army oii the coast. It was soon put to 
' flight, and more tbaq two hundred sail were taken, 
besides those that were' sunk. A great number of 
the Persians had left their ships, and leaped into the 
sea, in order to join their land army, which lay on 
the shore. It was very hazardous to attempt a de- 
scent in sight of the enemy^' and to lead on troops, 
which were already fatigued by their late battle, 

g ;ainst fresh forces much superior in number. 

owever Cimon, finding that the whole army was 
eager to engage the barbarians, thought proper to 
take advantage of the ardour of the soldiers, who 
were greatly animated with, tb^ .first success. 
Accordingly be* landed, and iMrched them di- 
rectlju^gainst the barbariai6,*wliS waited resolutely 
for their coming up, and sustained the first onset 
‘with much valour; however, being at last obliged 
to giveaway, they fled. A great slaughter ensued, 
and an infinite number of prisoners, and immensely 
rkb spoils, were taken. Cimon having, in one day, 
gained two victories, which almost equalled those 
ofSalamisand Platasse ; to crown all, sailed out to 
meet a reinforcement of eigh^-four Phoenician 
ships, which were coming from Cyprus to join the 
Persian fleet, and knew nothing of what had passed. 
Ibey were all either taken or sunk, and most of the 
soldiers were killed or drowned. 

Ws'do not.find that the ancients inade^use of long boats 
ip inking a landing ; the reason of which perhaps was, that 
as their ^leys were flat-bottomed, they ran in to shore with- 

Aut anv Hkffiriiltv. 
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Cifflon; After these glorious exploits/ returned Anas, 
in triumph to Athens ; and employed part of the Lons""^- 
spoils in fortifying die hefl-bour, and in beautifying 
the city. The riches which af general amasses in 
the ilield, are applied to the noblest uses when they 
are disposed of in this manner; and reflect in- 
iinitely greater honour upon him, than if be ex> 
pended them in building magnificent palaces for 
himself, which must one time or other devolve to 
strangers; whereas works, built for public use, are* 
bis property, in s^me meas'ure, for ever, and transmit 
bis name to the latest posterity. ' It is well known 
that such embellishments in a city gii^e infinite plea- 
sure to the people, who are always struck with 
works of this kind ; and this, as Plutarch observes 
in the life of Cimon, is one of the surest, and, at 
the same time, the most lawful methods of acquiring 
their friendship and esteem. 

' The year following, this general sailed towards A.M. 
the Hellespont ; and having driven the Persians out , 
of the Thracian Cherson^us, of which they had 4^. ' 
made themselves masters, he conquered it in the 
name of the Athenians, though he himself had 
more right to it^s Miltiades bis father had been 
its sovereign. H&af^ei^wards attacked the people 
of the isltmd of Ir.csus, who had revplted*from 
the Athenians,^ and defeated their fleet. They 
maintained their revolt with an almost unparal- 
leled obstinacy and fory. * As if they had been 
in arms against the most cruel and barbarous 
enemies, from whom they had the worst of evils 
to fear, they made a .law, that the Arst man who 
should only mention the concluding a treaty with 
the Athenians, should be put to death. The siege 
was^ carried on three years, during which the in- 
habitants suffered all the calamities of war with the 
same obstinacy. * The ’women were no less- in- 

* Pht, de ^rend. rep. p. 81 8. ' Plat, in Cim. p. 487. 

Thngrd. 1. i. p. 66, 67. Biod. 1. xi. p. 53. 

• lN>ly«ii. Str. 1. ii. t Polv«n. 1. viii. 
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flexiUef^iihefBen; for ivben tbe besieged vented 
iMfiM. iBpef^srtiieiro^tftryieD^eej all tbe iroraen cutoff 
tbiOTibur witb the e^tesC veafoess, aad allied k 
totbatipiiipaEe.. *£110 dtybeiag Fenced totbe ot* 
neoBt durtness ‘by tenniie, wbicb deffy sw^t . away a 
l^atiHiiabenaf theiobabitante, HegeteridesiaTbar 
siaa, deeply evicted ^vitb seeing cwcliinultitudes of 
bis felioWHcgtizens peneh,* resolutely determined to 
sacrifice ins life IbrtheTpreaervt^QD of bif countiy. 
•ficcoadinglyiae put a baitv ixxind Jbie neck, and pre- 
seDtiBg himself 'to fhe aasendily,*'* Coontcymen/’ 
says be, ^ do with me ns you: please, and do not 
‘-‘^nre me if you judge proper; but let oiydeadi 
^ «Bve the rest of the peojple, and prevail wilb you 
toaboluh the crud law you.faaye enacted, so cmi- 
trary toyour wdfare.” The Tfaasians, struck with 
these words, afaohsfaedthelaw:, butwould ootsuffer 
it to cost so generous adtiaen his life. They sur> 
rendered themseives to the Athenians, who spared 
Ibeir lives, and only dismantled (beir dty. 

After Ckncin bad landed Ms troops on the shore 
oppodte to Thrace; he sdaed on all the gold mines 
in tbd 4 |aarter, and subdued every part of that 
country as far ns Macedonia. He might have at- 
tempted dse conquest of tha( kingdom ; <and, in all 
probability, could have ea^y possessed himself of 
.part .of it, ^d bethought fit to improve the oppor- 
tunity. And indeed, tor his ne^ect in this point, 
<Ki his return to Athens, he was prosecuted, as having 
been bribed by the money of the Macedonians and of 
i^xaiidBr their king. But Cinaon had a soul supe- 
rior to all temptations of that kind, and proved his 
innocence in the clearest light 
A. M. "The conquests of Cimon and the power Of the 
Ant J* C ^^^**®*““**> which increased every day, gave Artax- 
’^g'^'orxes great uneasiness. To prevent the conse- 
quences, he resolved to* send Thernktoeles into 
Attica,^ with a great army, and accordingly pro- 
posed it to him. 

■ Tiuicyd. 1. i. p. 92 , Plat, in TheniW. p. >27. 
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Themistocles was io freat perplexity oa this oc- Artn 
ouien. On one sidi^ otlie remeaUHiBiice of. the 
favours wfaidi the iiiag fatfd Jheaped apoo lam; ^ 
po»tive assurances she had givm that momrcfa, to 
serve him with the utmost zeal on. all. ooeasions; 
the urgency of tb^ king, whofhumed his promise; 
all these consideratioas would not permit him . to 
refuse the commission. ()n the other side» Che love 
of his country, which the injustice and ill treatment 
of his fellow-citizens coold not banish from his* 
mind; his 8tron| reluctante to iuUy the glory of 
his former laurels and mighty achievmaeots by so 
ignominious a step; perhaps too, tbb fear of being 
unsuccessful in a war, in which he should be op- 
posed by excellent gtnerals, and puticularly by 
Cimon, who hitherto had been as successful as 
valiant; these di^reot reflections would notsuflfer 
him to dectare agedastys country, in unenteiprise 
which, whether sctccessflal or not, could not 'but 
reflect shaine on htnnelf. 


To rid himsdf lat once of ttU these iatvaird strug- 
^s, he resolved to putt* an end to his life, as the 
onlymetood he could devise not to be wantn^ in the 
duty which Im awed lu8«0untiy,iior to the promises 
be had made die pciacjpi. He therefore (uepared a 
soiemin saoiflee, to wlwa be invited all ^hdaads; 
when, after embradag them idl, and takk^ a last 
farewellof them, hedrank ball’s blood; m',aocordiBc 

>1 m mm m 


this mumer at Magnesia, threescore and five 
^toars, the greatest pmtof aifrich heliad spent dther 
Hidie govermnetit of thetefndilic, ortbecoafunand 
of ’the Mrmim. “ When the king was told the cause 
«nd manner of bis ^di, he esteemed and atboired 
bim stfllttone, and continued his f^yonr to bb frimids 
maddoBWsdes. BntdieanexpeoteddemhofThemn- 


“ Cic. de Senee. n. 72 . 

* Itie wiMft heathens did net dibit toat'iaMQ was allowed 
te by VMeat hands m himself. 
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Aitax. tocles proved an obstacle to toe design that be inedi> 
Longim. fiated, of -attaddng the Greeks. The Magaesians 
erect^'a splendid monument to the memory of 
general in the publib square, and granted peculiar 
privileges and honMirs to his descendmits. They 
continued to enjoy tldbn in Plutarch’s time, that is, 
near six hundred years after, and tiia tonib was still 
standing. 

’^Atticus, in the beautiful dialogue of Cicero, en- 
•titled Brutus, refutes, in an agreeable and ingenious 
manner, the tragical endwbich soAie writers ascribe 
to Themistocles, as related above; pretending that 
the whole is a fiction invented by rhetoricians, who, 
on the bare rumour that this great mandied by poison, 
had of themselves added all (he other particulars to 
embellish the story, which otherwise would have 
been very dry and uninteresting. He appealsfor this 
to Thucydides, that judicious historian, who was an 
Athenian, smd almost contemporary with Themisto- 
cles. This author indeed owns, that a report had 
prevailed, that this general had poisoned himself; 
however, .his opinion was, that he died a natural 
death, and that his friends oonveyed bis bones secret- 
ly to Athens, where, in 'Pausanias’s time, his mau- 
soleum was standing near^tljje great harbour. This 
accdtint seems much more probable than the other. 

Theinistoclto was certainly one of the greatest 
men that Greece ever produced. He had a great 
soul, and invincible courage, which was even^in- 
'datned by danger; was fired with an incredible thirst 
for glory, which sometimes his patriotism wou.ld 
temper and •allay, but which sometimes carried 
him too far; *his (O'esence of mind was such, that 
it immediately suggested whatever course it was 
iDost necessary to pursue : in line, he bad a sa^* 
city and peni^ration that revealed to him, Jo' the 

c 

y Brut.n.4L^, 43. 

De instmlihus, ui aii T^mcydide^, verimm^ judieab^t, ei de 
futuris caUidimmd con^ickkau Corn. Nep.. c. i. 



clearest, light, the niost secret designs of bis ene-‘ Artax, 
titles ; and caused Idm to adopt lon^ Worehand the 
several measures which were requisite to disconcert 
them, andinspined him withgreat, noble, bold, exten* 
sive views with regard to the honour of hiij country. 

The most essential qualities of the heart were bow-, 
ever wanting^irf him, I mean probity, sincerity, 
equity, and _good faith : nor was he altogether free 
from suspicions of avarice, which is a great blemish 
in the character of a statesman. 

* Nevertheless, a noblh sentiment as well as ac- 
tion are related of him, which speak a great and 
disinterested soul. * His daugbter>being asked of 
him in marriage, be preferred an honest poor man 
to a rich one of an ii^different chai'acter; and gave 
for his reason, TAaf in the choice of a son-in-law, 
he would much rather haoe m&'it without riches, 
than riches without mesit. 

Sect. IV. The revolt of the Egyptians against 
Persia, supported by the Athemans. 

‘The Egyptians, in the mean time, to free them- A. M. 
selves from a foreim yoke which was insupportable 3^ 4.4. ^ 
to them, revolted ^m Artaxerxes, and made Ina- 
rus, prince of the Libyahs, their king. They called 
in to their' assistmiee the Athenians, who having at 
that time a fleet of two hundred ships at the island 
•of Cyprus, accepted the mvitation with pleasure, 
and immediately set sail for Egypt ; jud^g this a 
yery favourable (opportunity to weaken the power 
of the Peraians, by driving them oqt of sa great a 
kingdom. 

Advice being brought Artaxerxes qf this revolt, 

■ IM 1 • m. • V ™,. . Attt. J. C, 

— ’’Thscvd. 1. i. p.68, fc 71, 439. 

72. Cteg. c. S2— S5. xi, p. 54— S9. 

aim conaderetttr uinlm bom viro pmperi, an 
mmt probato diuti JUiam coUocareti Ego vxao, inquit, malo 
BGIAT, GUAM FSCVMIAX VIRO. Cic. 

deOffic.l.u.c.71. 

voi. ni, ' . K 
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Artn. he raised an army of three hundred thousand men, 
and resolved' to march in person against the rebels. 
But his friends advising him not to venture himself 
in that expedition, he gave the command of it to 
Acbsemeives, one of hb Inrothers. The latter being 
arrived in Egypt, encamped his great army on the 
banks of the Nile. During this infer^j^al, the Athe- 
nians having defeated the' Persian 6eet, and either 
destroyed or taken fifty of their ships, went up that 
fiver, landed their forces under the conunand of 
Charitimis their general ; 'and havingsjoined Inarus 
and his Egyptians, they chatted Achsmenes, and 
defeated him i« a great battle, in which that Per- 
sian general and a hundred thousand of bis soldiers 
were slain. Those who escaped fled to Memphis, 
livbitber the conquerors pursued them, and imme- 
diately made themselves masters of two quarters of 
the city : but the Persians having fortified them- 
selves in the third, called the white wall, which was 
the largest and strongest of the thnee, they were 
besieged in it near three years, during which they 
made a most vigorous defence, till they were at last 
' delivered by tte forces sent to their aid. 

A. M. Artaxerxes hearing of thedefeat of his army, and 

354.8. how muds the Atber^ had contributed to it; in 
458. o*"**®*^*® make a diversion dffoeir forces, and hinder 
. — acting against him, sent ambassadors to 

the Lacedftateauans, with a large Bum of money, to 
ei^age them to prochtim war against tiie Atbeniana. 
But tlie Lacedieinonians batving rejected the offer, 
their refosal did not abate bis ardour, and aceordiag- 
A. M. ly he gave Mqgabyzus and Artabszus the comma^ 

3547. ofthe forces designed against Egypt. Thesegenerab 
457 .' '^'immediately ra^d an army of three hundred thou- 
sand men ia Cilicia and Phoenicia. They wereobliged 

A.M. to waif till the fltet Has equipped, which was not 

3548. till the next year. Artabasus then took upon him 
456 ‘the eommand of it, and sailed towards the Nile, 

whilst Megabyzus, at the head of the land army, 
marched towards Memphis. He raised the skge of 
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that city, and* after«rards fought- Inaras. AH the ArM^ 
forces on both sides engaged in. this battle, in which 
tnarus was entirely defeated ;• but the Egyptians, 
who bad rebelled, suffered most in this sl|ughter. 

After this defeat, Inarus, though wounded by 
Megabyzus, retreated with the Athenians, and such 
Egyptians as Whre willing4ofollow him; and reach- 
eOyblos, a city in tlie island of Prosopitis, which 
is surrounded by two arms of the Nile, both of which 
are navigable.^ The Athenians ran their fleet into 
one of these arms, where it was secured from the 
attacks of the eneniy , and held ^ut a siege of a year 
and a half in this island. 

After the battle, all the rest of Egypt submitted 
to the conqueror, and* was reunited to the empire 
of Artaxerxes, except Ao^rteus, who had still a 
small party in the fens,, where be long supported 
himself, through the difficulty the Persians found in 
penetrating far enough to r^uce lum. 

The siege of Prosopitis was still carrying on. The A. ^ 
Persians finding that they made no process by the 
usual methods of attack, because they had to deal 
with persons who were not deficient either in cou- 
rage or skill to defend tliemselves, had recourse to 
an extraordinary expedient, which soon produced 
what force had not been able to efifect. They turned 
the course, by diflerent canals, of that arm of the 
Nile m which the Athenians lay,' and by that meafla . 
opened themselves a passage for their whole arthy 
to enter the island. Inarus seeing that all was lost, 
capitulated with Megabyzus for himself, for all bis 
Egyptians, aod.about fifty Athenians,* and surren- 
dered upon fEOodition that their lives should be 
spared.^ The remainder of the auxiliary forces, 
which mlWd a body of six thousand men, resolved 
to hold out longer ; and for this purpose they set 
fire to their ships, and drawing up in order of ba^ 
tie, resolved to (tie sword in hand, and sdl tbdr 
lives as dear as they could, in imHw^uoof the Laee- 
dsmonjans, who refused to yield, and were ell cut 

K S 
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to pieces at Tbermopylse. The Persians hearing 
they had taken so desperate a resolution, did not 
think it adviseablevto attack them. A peace was 
tberefiii^ offered them, vrith a promise that they 
should all be permitted to leave E^iypt, and have 
free passage to their native country either by sea or 
land. They accepted these concTttions, put the 
conquerors in possession of Byblos and of the whole 
island, and went by Ipnd to Cyrene, where they em- 
barked for Greece but most of d|e soldiers who 
bad served in this: expedition perished in it. 

But this was not, the only loss the Athenians sus- 
tained on this occasion. Another fleet of fifty ships, 
which they sent to the aid of their besieeed coun- 
t^men, sailed up one of th€ arms of the Nile (just 
arar the Athenians had surrendered) to disengage 
tbem^ not knowing what l^d happened. But the in- 
stant they entered, the Persian fleet, which kept out 
at sea, followed them and attacked their rear, whilst 
the army discharged showers ofdartsup'on them from 
Ae^ banks of the river ; only a few ships escaped, 
which opened themselves a way through the enemy's 
fleet, and all the rest were lost. Thus ended the 
fatal war carried on by the Athenians for six years 
in Sgypt, which kingdom Was now’ united again to 
: Persian empire, and continued so during the rest 

^ *’®'g® of Artaxerxes, of which this is the twen- 

AntJ.C. Bot the prisoners who were taken in 

' 454. * war.met with a most unhappy fate. 

Sect. V. Ipartsa w 'delivered up to the king*s mo- 
ther, wntraty to the artklea of the treaty. The 
eviction of Megahyxua, who revolts. 

««?* after having for flye yeaivrefused 

Aat J a *® request of his mother, who daily im- 

448 . p<^WMd him to put Inarus mid the Athenians who 
iw l^n taken with him, into her hands, in order 
tort She might sacrifice them to the manes of Ach*- 

* Ctei. c. zxxv.— xl. 
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nienes her soi^ at last yielded to her 8olicitations. Artw. 
But bow hliod, hoty barbarously weak, must this 
Jdng have been, to break 'through the most solemn 
engageaients merely through complaisance; who 
(deaf to remorse) violated the law of uatioAs, solely 
to avoid offending a most unjust mother. ^This 
inhuman princess, without regard to the faith of 
the treaty, caused Inarus to be crucified, and be- 
headed all the rest. Megabyzus was in the deep- 
est affliction on ^hat account ; for as he bad pro- • 
mised that no Injury should be done them, the dis- 
honour reflected princip^ly on him. He therefore 
left the court, and withdrew t(f Syria, of which be 
was governor ; and his discontent was so great, that 
he raised an army and revolted openly. 

The king sent Osiris, who was one of the greatest A. M. 
lords of the court, against him with an army of two ^ 

hundred thousand men. ’Megabyzus engaged Osi- ' 

ris, wounded him, took him prisoner, and put bis 
army to flight. Aitaxerxes sending to demand Osi- 
ris, Megabyzus generously dismissed him, as soon 
as his wounds were cured. ‘ 

The next year Artaxerxes sent another army a. M. 
against him, the. command of which he gave to 3556 . 
Menostanes, son to Artaigus the king’s brother, and 
governor of Babylon. This general was not ifiore 

fortunate than the former. He. also was defeated 

and put to flight, and Megabyzus gained as signal 
a victory as the former. 

Artaxerxes finding he could not* reduce him by 
force of arms, sent bis brother Artarius and Amytis 
his sister, who was tlie wife of Megabyzus^with se- 
veral other persons of the first quality, to persuade 
him to return to bis allegiance. They succeeded 
in tbeir^iegodation ; the king paxdoned him, and 
he returned to court. , 

One day as they were hunting a lion raising him- 
self on his binder feet, was going to rush upon the 
Hng, when M^abyzus seeing the danger he was in, 

* Thacyd.1. Lp.?2. 
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Artax. ahd %ted with zeal and affection for>bis ^ereign, 
*'‘*g*ta* buried a dart at tbe lion, ^yhich killed him. But Ar- 
tazecxes, upon pretence that he had affronted him, 
in darting at the lion first; commanded Megabyzus’s 
bead to be struck off. Amytis the king’s sister, and 
Amestris his mother, with the greatest difficulty pre- 
vailed upon the king to change this sentence into 
perpetual banishment. Megabyzus was therefore 
sent to Cyrta, a city on tbe Red sea, and condemned 
*to end his days there: boweverj five years after, 
disguising himself like a leper, he made his escape 
and returned .to Si^a, where, by the assistance of 
his wife and mother-in-law, he was restored to fa- 
vour, and continued so till his death, which happen- 
ed some years after, in the sdventy-sixth year of his 
a^. Megabyzus was extremely regretted by the 
king and the whole court, He was a man of the 
greatest abilities in the kingdom, and at the same 
time the best general. Artaxerxes owed both his 
crown and life to him ; * but it is of dan&^rous con- 
sequence for a subject, when his sovereign is under 
too many obligations to him. Tl)is was the cau&e 
all the misfortunes of Megabyzus. 

It is surprising that so judicious a prince as Arta- 
xer\ps should have been s6 imprudent, as to be fired 
with jealousy against a nobleman of his court, merely 
because, in a party of hunting, he had wounded 
the beast they were pursuing before him. Can any 
thing be so weak ? And is this placing the point of 
thonour in a manner worthy a king? Nevertheless, 
history furnishes ns with many instances of this kind. 
I am apt to believe, from some expressions of* Plu- 
tarch, that Artaxerxes was ashamed of the wild fury 
to which this false delicacy had raised him, end that 
'he made some kind of public atonement* for it : 

' for, according to this author, be published a decree, 

. • Pht. in i^pbtliQgak p. 17». 

* Be^Joia wjnr but nnt, ibm mimair ewhi fom; nii 
mubum antevertire, pro grttt0 o4ium Te44bur. Tacit. Anna). I. 
iv.c. 18. 
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importiag, tint any tnao who was hunting with the Arta. 
king, should be allowed Jo throw his javelin first at 
the beast, if opportunity shoi^ld offer; and he,ac- 
. cording to Plutarch, was the first PerMan monarch 
who granted such a permission. * 

ft 

Sect. VI. Artaxerxes sends Ezra, and afterwards 
Nehemiah, to Jerusalem. 

Before 1 proceed in the history of the Persians 
and Greeks, 1 shall relate, in few words, what 
events happened among the people of God, during 
the first twenty years of Arfexerxes, which is an 
essential part of the history of that prince. 

' In the seventh year of die reign of Artaxerxes, a. M. 
Ezra obtained of the king and his seven counsellors 
an ample commission, empowering him to return to 
Jerusalem with all sucA Jews as would follow him 
thither, in order to re-establish tlie Jewish govern^ 
ment and religion, and to regulate botii agreeably 
to their own laws. Ezra was descended from Sa- 
' rak, who was higb*priest of Jerusalem, at the time 
when it was destroyed by Nabuchodonosor, and 
was put to death by bis command. Ezra was a very 
learned and pious aJan, juid was chiefly distinguished 
from the rest of the Jews, by bis great knowldUge in 
the Scriptures ; on account. of which it is said of him, 

*That he was very ready in the law of Moses that 
was given by the God of Israel. He set out from 
Babylon with the gjfts and o&rings which the king, 
his courdero, and such Israelites as had staid in Ba- 
byloo, had put into his bands for the service of the 
temple, and which be gave to the priests upon bis 
arrival at Jerusalem. It appears by the commission 
which Artaxerxes gave him, that tliis prince had a 
high veneration for the.God of Israel, as, in com- 
manding his (^cers to furnish the Jews with all 
things necessary for their worship, he adds, ^ Let all 
things be pef 'ormed tf ter the Um <^' God diligently, 

^ Ezra vii. &c. < 1 Esdras viii. 3. ^ l Esdras viii. 21. 
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ArtM. unto the moat high God, that wrath come not upm 

Longim. Imgdom of the king and his son. This ootninis- 
sioD^ as I observed, empowered biin to settle the 
religion and government of the Jews, pursuantto the 
law of Mcfees ; to appoint magistrates and judges to 
punish evil-doers, not only by imprisoning their per- 
sons, and confiscating their possessiotts, but also by 
sending them into banishment, end even sentencing 
them to death, according to the crimes they should 
commit. Such was the power ^ith which Ezra 
was invested, and which be exercised faithfully 
A. M. during thirteen years, till Neheroiah brought a new 
3550. commission from tb^ Persian court. 

^*454 •* Nehemiah was also a Jew, of distinguished merit' 

and piety, and one of the cup-bearers to king Ar- 
taxerxes. Thiswas a very considerable employment 
in the Persian court, because of the privilege an- 
nexed to it, of being often ‘near the king’s personj 
and of being allowed to speak to him in the most 
favourable moments. However, neither this exalted 
station, nor the settlement of his family in that land 
of captivity, could obliterate from his mind the 
countiy of his ancestors, nor their reli^on : neither 
his love for the one, nor his zeal for the other, were 
abated ; and bis heart was stiK in Zion. Some Jews 
who were come from Jerusalem, having informed 
him of the sad state of that city, that its walls lay in 
ruin, its gates were burnt down, and the inhabitants 
thereby exposed to therinsults of their enemies and 
the scorn of their neighbours ; the aiBiction of his bre- 
^ren,and the dangers with which theywere menaced, 
made such an* impression on bis mind, as might 
naturally be expected from one of his piety. One 
day as be was waiting upon the king, the latter ob- 
serving an unusualiair of melancholy in Nebemiah’s 
countenance, asked him tb^causeof it ; a proof that 
this monarch bad a tenderness of heart rarely found 
. in tixMe of ids high rank, which nevertheless is much 
am e valuable than the most shining qualities. Ne- 
I Nebea. c. i. & ii. 
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heniiah took this opportunity to acquaint him with' Artu. 
the calamitous state of his country ; owned that to Longiat. 
be the subject of his grief} an4 humbly entreated 
that leave might be ^ven him to go to Jerusalem, 
in order to repair toe fortifications of it. Ihe kings 
of Persia his predecessors had permitted the Jews 
to rebuild the femple, bu^not the walls of Jerusa> 
lem. But Artaxerxes immediately caused a decree 
to be drawn up, that the walls and gates of Jerusa- 
lem should be rebuilt ; and Nehemiab, as governor 
of Judea, was appointed to put this decree in exe- 
cution. The king, to do him the greater honour, 
ordered a body of horse, commanded by an officer 
of distinction, to escort him thither. He likewise 
writ to all the governbrs of the provinces on this 
side the Euphrates, to give him all the assistance 
possible in forwarding the work for which he was 
sent. This pious Jew executed every part of his 
commission with incredible zeal and activity. 

“ It is from this decree, enacted by Artaxerxes 
in toe twentieth year of his reign, for the rebuilding 
of the walls of Jerusalem, that we date the begin- 
ning of toe seventy weeks mentioned in the famous 
prophecy of Daniel, i^r which the Messiah was to 
appear, and to be put to death. I shall here insert 
the^ whole prophecy, but without giving the expli- 
cation of it> as it may be found in other writers, 
and is not a part of tms history. 

** ‘ Thou art greatly belovM, therefore under- 
‘ ‘ stand toe matter, and consider the vision. Seventy 
“ weeks are determined upon thy people, and 
“ uprni toy holy city, to finish the transgression, 

and to make an end of sins, and to make recon- 
“ ciliation for iniquity, and to bring in everlasting 
“ righteousness, and to seal up the vision and pro- 
‘‘ pbecy, and to anoint the Most Holy. Know' 

“ therefore and understand, that from, the go- 

“ INO FORTH OF the COMMANDMENT TO RE- 

'‘store and to build JERUSALEM, uoto the 

^ Dan. ix. 23 — 27. • Ibid. 
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Actax. Monitji the Prince, shell be seven -weeks, and 
« threescore and two i^-eeks : the street shall be 
** built agaki, and the wall, even in troublous times. 
“ And after threescore and two weeks shall Mes- 
** siah becut off, but not for himself: and the peo- 
** pie of the princb that shall came, shall destroy 
the city and the sanctuary, and the end thereof 
‘‘ shall be with a flood ; and unto the end of the 
** war desolations are determined. And lie shall 
* *‘ confirm the covenant* with many for cme week; 
and in the midst of the wedc be shall cause the 
" sacrifice and th^ oblation to cease, and for the 
“ overspreading of abominations, he shall make it 
« desolate, even until the consummation, and that 
determined shall be pourdd upon the desolate.” 

■* When Ezra was in power, as his chief view 
was to restore religion (o its ancient purity, he 
arranged the books of Scripture in their proper 
order, revised them all very carefully, and collected 
the ancient documents relating to the people of 
God, in order to compose out of them the two 
books of Chronicles, 4o which he added the history 
of bis own times, which was finished by Nehemiab. 
Widi their books ends the long history which Moses 
had^egun, ami which the Writers who came after 
him continued in a regular series, tM the repairing 
of Jerusalem. The rest of the sacred history is 
not written in tliht uninterrupted order. Whilst 
Ezra and Neheniiah were oompHing the latter 
part of that great work, Herodotus, whom profime 
authors call the father of fatstory, began to write. 
Thus we find* that the latest authors of the books of 
Scripture flourished about the same time with the 
first sothor of the Grerian history ; and when it 
began, that of God’s people, to compute only from 
Al^abam, included already fifteen oeoturies. Hero- 
dotus made no mention of the Jews in bis history ; 
finr the Greelcs desired to be informed of ,eucb na- 
rions.tmly as were famous for their wars, their com- 
« Boaraet’s Univena} History. 
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meree and graaideur; so that as Judea was then but Artas. 
just rising from its ruins, did not excite the atten- lAngfm. 
tion of that people. 

Sect. VII. Character of Pericles. The methods 

employed by liii/h to gain the affection of the p&ipk. 

• 

I NOW return to Greece. Since the banishment 
of Tbemistocles, and the death of Aristides (the ex- 
act time of which^s not known), two citizens, Cimod 
and Pericles, divided all influence and authority in 
Athens. Pericles was much joung^ than Cimon, 
and of a quite different character. As he will make 
a very considerable figure in the following history, it 
is of importance to tlft reader to know who he was, 
in what manner he had been educated, and his 
scheme and method of government. 

" Pericles was descended, by the mother’s as well 
as father’s side, from the greatest and most illus- 
trious families of Atliens. His father Xanthippus, 
who defeated at Mycale the king of Persia’s lieu- 
tenants, married Agarista, niece to Clisthenes,' who 
expelled the Pisistratidse, or descendants of Pisi- 
stratus the tyrant, and established a popular go- 
vernment in Athens.* • Pericles had long prejjared . 
himself for the design he had formed of engaging 
in state affairs. 

He was brought up under the most learned men 
of his age, and particularly Anaxagoras of Clazo- 
mene, sunramed tire InteiUgence, from bis being the 
first, a's we are told, who ascribed human events, as 
wdl as the formation and govemmmt of the uni- 
verse, not to chance, as some philosophers, nor to 
a fatd necessity, but to a superior intelligence, who 
disposed and governed all things with wisdom. 

This tenet or opinion subsisted long before fats time; 
but he perhaps set it in a stronger light than all 
others bad ^ne, and taught it methodically and 
from principles. Anaxagoras thoroughly instructed 
• Plut. in vit. Pericl. p. 153— vl56. 
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Artw hU pupil in that part of philosophy vnhich relates to 
L>ngim. nature, and which is therefore called * physics. 
This study gave him strength and greatness ot soul, 
which raised him above an infinite number ot vul- 
gar prejOtiices and vain practices generally observ- 
ed in bis time ; which, in aflfairs ^ state and mili- 
tary enterprises, often disconcerted the wisest and 
most necessary measures, or defeated them by 
scrupulous delays, authorized and covered with the 
specious veil of religion.. These, were sometimes 
dreams or auguriesj at other times dreadful phse- 
nomena, as eclipses, of the sun or moon, or else 
omens and presages^ not to mention the wild chi- 
meras of judiciary astrology. The knowledge of 
nature, free from the groveling and weak supersti- 
tion to which ignorance gives birth, inspired him, 
says Plutarch, with a well-grounded piety towards 
the gods, attended with a strength of mind that was 
immovable, and a calm hope of the blessings to be 
expected from them. Although he found infinite 
charms in this study, he did not^ however devote 
himself to it. as a philosopher, but as a statesman; 
and he had so much power over himself (a very 
difficult thing) as to prescribe to himself limits in 
the pursuit of knowledge. • » 

Bui the talent which he cultivated with the great- 
est care, because he looked upon it as the most ne- 
cessary instrumentof all to those who are desirous of 
conductingand governing the people, waseloquence. 
And indeed, those who possessed (iiis ^ent, in a 
free state like that of Athens, were sure of reigning 
in the assemblies, engrossing suffrages, detemuning 
affidfs, and exercising a kind of absolute power 
over the hearts and minds of the people. He there- 
fore made this his chief object, and the mark to 
wj^ch all his other hnprovpments, ds well as what- 

* The andentB^ under this name, comprehended what we 
caltph^^iies mid metaphysics; the latter of which implies the 
kooidedlgeof sfuritdal things, as God and spirits; and the for- 
mer; that of bodies* 
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soever be had learnt from Anaxagoras, werd Aatax.. 
directed ;* suffusing, to borrow Plutarch’s expres- I-ongi®* 
sion, over the study of plulosophy the dye of rheto- 
rick ; the meaning of which is, that Pericles, to em- 
bellish and adorn his dbcourse, heighfimed the 
strength and solidity of reasoning, with the colour- 
ing and graces of eloquence. 

He had no cause to repent his having bestowed 
so much time on this study, for his success far 
exceeded his utn^ost hopes, t The poets, his goD'* 
temporaries, used to s{^, that he lightened, thun- 
dered, and agitated all Greec& so powerful was his 
eloquence. ^ It had those* pierong and lively 
strokes, that reach the inmost soul ; 4nd his dis- 
course left always an irresistible incentive, a kind of 
spar, behind it in the minds of bis auditors. He bad 
the art of uniting beaut;^ with strength } and Cicero 
observes, that at the very time he opposed, with the 
greatest tenaciousness, the inclinations and desires 
of the Athenians, be had the art to make even 
severity itself, and the kind of harshness with which 
be spoke against the flatterers of the people, popu- 
lar. There- was no resisting the solidity of his ar- 
guments, or the sweetness of his words, whence it 
was said, that the goddess of persuasion, with all ^ 
her graces, resided on his lips. And indeed, as * 
Thucydides,^ his rivd and adversary, was one day 
asked, whether he or Pericles was the best wrestler: 

“ Whenever,” says he, I have given him a fall, 

“ he affirms tte contrary,.in such strong tmd ford- 
“ ble terms, that he persuades all the spectators 

• Ba^ -rj ^opiTt^ rijy f 

t M Ariiophanepoetdfit^gurain, tcmre»pemiMcer 
4iaui Cic. in Orat, n. 29. ~ 

t Ftrides t De a^w dicendi copid tic accepinm^ ut, 
dim amtra voluntatem Aihemengium loqtBtreiur pro scdUte piUria, 

^everius tamen id quod ide contra poputam homines dice^ 
ret, poptdare omnibus etjucundwn vidfretur: cujus in lahris vete» 
res comici-^lqKtrem hahitdsse diierunt: tantamquevim in eojuis- 
se, us in eorum mensibsis, qtd awdsseni, quasi acukos quosdam 
dnqueret. €it, ia>. iii. Orat. n. 138. 

I Not tha historjian. 
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Artax. ** that I did not throw him, though they themselves 
“ saw him on the ground.” Nor was he less^ pru^ 
dent and reserved tt^an strong and vehement in his 
speeches ; and it is rdated, that be never spoke in 
public, till after he had besought the gods not to 
sufier any expression to drop from him, either in* 
congruous to his subject, pr offensive* to the people. 

• Whenever he was to appear in the assembly, be- 
fore he came out of his house he used to say to him- 
self; Bememher, Perklei, that tj^m art going to 
speak to men horn in the arms of liberty; to 
Greeks, to Athenians. 

The uncommon dbdeavours which Pericles, ac- 
cording to historians, used, in order to improve bis 
mind by the study of the scieaces, and to attain to a 
perfection in eloquence, are an excellent lesson to 
such persons as are one day to fill the important offi- 
ces of state; and a just censure of* those, who, dis- 
regarding whatever is called study and learning, bring 
into those employments (upon which they enter with- 
out knowledge or experience), nothing but a ridicu- 
lous self-sufficiency, and a rash boldness in deciding. 
' Plutarch, in a treatise where he sbows,^ that it is 
to statesmen that a philosopher ou^ chiefly to at- 
tach himself preferably toamy other class of ipen, 

‘ (bee&se in instructing them he, at the sanm time, 
tenches whole cities and republics), verifies his asser- 
tion from the example of the greatest men boffi (ff 
Greece and Italy, who derived this help from philo- 
so^y. Pericles, of whom we now w Ae, was taught 
by Abaxs^oras; Dkn» of Syracuse by PUto; many 
princes of Italy by Pythagoras ; Cato, the famous 
censor, travelled to the ^ace where Atiient^orus 
lived, for the same purpose ; and lastly, the fetnous 
Scifflo, the destroyer^of Carthage, always kept Pa- 
luetias the phdosopher ne^r his person. 

• Plat, in Symp. lib. i. p. 620. * Hut. p, ttl. 

* Nwts ewUri phrUfie mi ktmru mUfiiitatim, et ai 
gmndam, nudi vennoir et ivapue, nii/d cogmtume renmt».iaili 
tcimtid ornafi. Gic. lib. iii. de Orat. n. 12^ 
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' One of tbe chief endeavours of Pericles also was, Atu^ 
to study thoroughly tbe genius and dfsposHioR of tbe 
Athenians, that be might discover tbe secret springs 
which were to be employed in Order to set them in 
motioo ; and the manner in which it was {woper to 
act for acquiring their confidence ; * for it was in 
that principally toat the great men among the an- 
cients used to make their skill and politics consist. 

He found by tbe reflections be bad made on tbe se- 
veral transactions of bis time, that the predominant 
passions of this 'poople were, a violent aversion to 
tyranny, and a strong love of liberty, which inspired 
them with sentiments of fear, jealousy, and suspi- 
cion, of all such dtizens as were too conspicuous for 
their birth, thdr personal merit, theirown credit and 
authority, or that of their friends. He not oady was 
very like Pisistratus, with regard to the sweetness of 
bis voice, and fluency of oxpression, but be also 
sembled him very much in the features of his face, 
and his wholl air and manner; and he observed, 
that the oldest of tbe Atbemsas who bad seen the 
tyrant, were prodigiously struck at the resemblance; 
Besides, he was very rich, was descended from an 
illustrious family, and had very powerful friends. 

To prevent therefore his bebg obnoxious to the sus- 
picion and j'ealonsy of tb*e people, he at first shunned 
public business, which required a- constant attend- 
ance in the city ; and was soldy intent upon dis* 
tinguisbing ymself in war and dangers. 

But when he saw Aristides dead,Tfaemistocles bat* 

nii^ed, and Citmm en^ged almost continually in 

foreign wars, and absent from Greece ; be began to 

appear in public with greater confidence than be> 

fore, and entirely devoted himself to the party of tbe 

pfople, but not out of incUnation, for be was fer 

from affecting popular power, but fo remove all rat- 

• 

* Otkn noscenda vufgi natura, et quihns modis tempermuer ha'‘ 

^•nihir t tt iaptimttHwm fM* maximi pcrdidicc* 

ct sapiettt^ kuM>lmiur* Tcicii. Aimiri. 

iv, cap. 33. ' - 
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Artax. pimiM of aspiring to the ty rann;^, and still more, 

to raite a strong bulwark against the influence and au- 
thority of Ciraon, who had joined with the nobles. 

’ At the same tinie, he quite chcmged his conduct 
and way of life ; and assumed, in all things, the cha- 
racter of a statesman, wholly busjpd in afi^rs of go- 
vernment, and entirely devoted to the service of his 
country. He was never seen in the streets, except 
when heAvas going either to the assembly of the peo- 
ple, or to the council. He on a sudden left off going 
to banquets, assemblies,* and othtfrdiversions of that 
kind which he bad used to frequent ; and during the 
mluiy years diat ha presided in die administration, 
he was neyer seen to go to supper with bis friends, 
except once at the nuptials, of a near relation. 

' He * knew that the peofde, who are naturally 
fickle and inconstant, commonly disregard those who 
are always in their sight f and that too strong a de- 
aire to please them, grows at last tiresome and 
importunate ; and it was observed tfiat such a be- 
haviour was very prejiulicial to Themistocles. To 
avoid this error, he used to go very rarely to the 
assemblies ; and never appeared before the people 
but at intervals, in order to make himself desired ; 
and to preserve such an ascendant over their minds 
iasviight be always new, and not worn and in a 
manner withered by an over-great assiduity; wisely 
-reserving himself for great and important occasions. 
' Hence it was said that he imitated Jupiter, who, 
in the government of the world, according to some 
philosophers, busied himself in great events alone; 
uid len the direction of those of less importance 
to subaltern deities. And indeed, Pericles used to 
transect all petty affairs by bis fnends, and by- cer- 
tain orators that were entirely devoted to him, 
among whom was Ephialtes. 

e 

4 PIttt. de 8tti laude, p. 441. * Plut. de ger. rep. p. 81 1. 

* Im nottra aatiduitas, Servip netcis gumium ititerdum afferat 

kammibmfagHdii, quanium aaiUtaiU Utriquc no^^ribn dcsidc- 

riwn nihU obfuinet, Cic. pro MiA:. n. 21. 
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' Periclea employed bis whole industry and appli- 
cation to gain\he favour and esteem of the people, 
in order to counterbalance the fame and influence of 
Cimon. However, he could not equal the magni- 
flcence and liberality of bis rival, whose jmmense 
riches gave him an opportunity of bestowing such 
largesses as appear to us almost incredible, so much 
do they differ from our 'customs in that respect. 

Finding it impossible for him to rival Cimon in this 
particular, he bad recourse to another expedient (in, 
order to gain the leve of th6 populace), no less effec* 
tual perhaps, but certainly not so l^itimate and ho- 
nourable. He was the first ^bo caused the con- 
quered lands to be divided among the citizens; who 
. distributed among them the public revenues for the 
ex pence of their games'and shows, and annexed pen- 
sions to all public employments ; 30 that certain 
sums were bestowed on them regularly, as well to 
procure them a place at the games, as for their at- 
tendance in the courts of justice, and the public 
assemblies. It is impossible to say how fatal this 
unhappy policy was to the republic, and how many 
evils it drew after it. For these new regulations, 

. besides draining the public treasury, gave the people 
a fondness for expeace and a dissolute turn of 
mind; whereas they beSbte were sober and modest; 
and contented themselves with getting a livelihood 
by their sweat and labour. 

By *8uch arts as these Pericles had gained so great 
an ascendant over the minds of the people, that he 
may be said to have attained a monarchical power 
under a republican form of governmept; moulding ■ 
the citizens into what shape be pleased, and presid- 

* Plut in Pericl. p. 150. 

* P^le»ftiici*dmiinaturamcremetuS,*ubAnaxagorifTm* 

tummo $tudio ptrpolUut it inatmctut, liberii Mumavm 
^^rmciuujtigim ierviMu mpomif! eg^ emm Ule urAein « wr- 
wjwt arbitiw wo -- - Q uid inter Pitietratum et Periclem iniet/uit,. 
ilk tmuanufjdcime emit ^tamidemexercuitf Val. 

Max. i.Tiii. c. 0. 

VOJ,. III. 


L 
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Ai«u. iag with onUnuted authority in all their assemblies. 
And indeed, Valeruts Maxtmos makbs scarce any 
other difiereoce between f isistratus and Pericles, 
than that the one exercised a tyrannical power by 
force of arms, and the other by the strength of his 
doquence, in wdikh be bad made ^ very great pro- 
gress undi» Anaxagoras. „ 

This credit and authority, enormous as it was, 
could not yet restrain the comic writers from throw- 
ing out a^nst him many very severestrokes of satire 
in the theatres; and it ddes not appear that any of 
the poets who censured Pericles with so much 
boldness, were> ever punished, or even called to ac- 
count for it bv the people. Perhaps it was through 
prudence and policy that he did not attempt to curb 
this Ikentiousaess of the stage, nor to silence the 
poets; that he mi^t amuse and content the people 
by this vain shadow of liberty, and prevent their 
discoverit^ that they really were enslaved. 

* Pericles, the more to strengthen his own influence, 
engaged in a des%n no liess hazardous than bold. 
He resolved to weaken the authority of the tribunal 
of the Axeopagus, of which be was- not a member, 
because he bad never been elected- either *Archon, 
Thesmetbeto, kkig of the sacrifices, nor Polemarch. 
Th^ were different employments in the republic, 
which fix>m time imnienorisd bad been given by lot; 
and none but those who- bad behaned uprightly in 
thenik were allowed a seat in the Areopagus. Pe- 
ricles, takmg advantage of Cimoa'S' absence, set 
E{daia}tes, who was his craaliir^ at work clandes- 

•thieiy; Md;af lastsucceeded^mleesenkiethepower 
of tint, illustrious body, in which 1he~<mm strength 

‘ Pint, in Ptoricl. p. 157 . In Cfai, p. 488 . 

* After lome ch^ges had been made in the form of the 
-AtheiHMfr ^evaHmmnk the e npr e m e authority wav at bat in- 
vetted ia nine magictratee, cawed* a n Ao ne , BH'laated' but one 
ySWh One wae called BeXk, aiwthep Briemarchai,. a third 
Arebo^ and> thii magotmte wavpt«N*iy at the hmri oTdie 
Msti and* (jM hie- name- tD> the jnear; aad‘aix Th am otfaeta, 
who prandad immediately over the law* and decree*. 
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of tliernoinlity^onsktcd. The people^ emboldened, AiCse. 
fOid supported by te powerful a Action, subverted Longhe^ 
aH die ftindamental laws abd ancient cSiatoms; took 
from the senate of the Areopague the co^tEsaioe of 
the greater part of the causes that oeett to be 
brought before it, leaving it very fewy and sodir 
only as were oMittle consequeue^ aatd made them* 
selves absolute masters of all the tribunals. 

Cimon, on bis return to Athens, was afliicted to 
see the dignity of^the senate trampled under footy * 
and therefore set evdry engine at work to restore it 
to its pristine authority, and to revive the aristo- 
cracy, in the' same form as it hftd been established 
under Clisthenes. But now his enentties be^n tO' 
exdaim and excite the people against him; re- 
proaching him, among' many other things, , for his 
strong attachment to Ibe Lacedaemonians. Cimon 
had himself given some ibons for this reproach, by 
his not paying sufficient regard* to the Athenian de- 
licacy: for, in speaking to them, he would forever 
extol Lacedsemonia;- and Whenever he censured 
ffiek conduct on any occasion, he used to cry, Tke 
S^rtam do not act tkit manner. Such expree- 
sions as these drew q^on hhn the envy and' hatred 
of bis fellow-ckizens ; Jujt an events in which he 
nevertheless had no share, rhade him the ol^ecl of 
their ntlmost^ detfestation. 

Sect. VIII.' An tit ^orta. lima*- 

ree^m eftht Hdatt. Seedk of Aoisiett ietwedn 
the Atheidtm' and Spe/Ftawt. Cimon it seat into 
birndthnext. 

■In the fourth year {rf the reign of Arcbidamus, a.M* 
there happened the mott dreadful earthquake in S534. ~ 
Sparta that had ever been known. In several places ^ 
the country was entirely swallowed up; Taygetus 
and other mountuns were shaken fomeir founda- 
uOQS;. many of their summits- b^g tom awaj^ 

* Piut inCim. p. MS, Mb. 
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Artax: oftmd'tiinibliag down; and the whol§ city was laid 

i«ngim. in -ruins, five houses only excepted. ;; To heighten 
tile calamity, the Hdots, ^ho were slaves to the La- 
cedsemohlans, looking upon this aS a favourable op- 
fKirtunit^ to recover their liberty, flew up and down 
every part of the city, to murder suf h as had escaped 
the earthquake: but finding them under arms, and 
drawn up in order of battle, by the prudent fore- 
sight of Archidamus, who had assembled them round 
•him, they retired into thp neighbouring cities, and 
commenced that very day open war, having entered 
' into alliance with several of the neighbouring nations, 
and being strengthdhed by the Messenians, who at 
that time were engaged in a war with the Spartans. 

The Lacedmmonians in .this extremity sent to 
Athens to implore succours; but this was opposed 
by Ephialtes, who declared that it would be no way 
adviseable to assist them,*nor to rebuild a city that 
was the rival of Athens, which, he said, ought to be 
left in its ruins, and the pride of Sparta thereby 
bumbled for ever. But, Cimon being struck witii 
horror at these politics, did not hesitate a moment 
to prefer the welfare of the Lacedaemonians to the 
aggrandizing of his country ; declaring, in the 
strongest terms, that it absolutely improper 
to tkaoe Greece lame of one of its kgs, and Athens 
without a counterpoise : the people came into bis 
opinion, and accordingly a succour was voted. 
Sparta and Athens might indeed be considered as 
the two limbs on which Greece stood ; so that if one 
of them was destroyed, Greece would be inevitably 
crippled, k is also certain, that the Athenians 
were so elate with their grandeur, and were become 
so proud and enterprising, that they wanted a curb 
to check their imj}etuosit^; and noqe was so proper 
as Sparta, that state being the only one that was 
capable of being a coufiterpoise to the headstrong 
disposition of the Athenians. Cimon therefore 
marched to the aid of the Lacedsmonians with 
four thousand men. 
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We have ^ere an example of the powerfiil in» 
fluence which a man of fine talents and abilities has 
in a state,' when a great fdnd of mentis united in his 
person with a welhestablished reputation for pro- 
bity, disinterestedness, and zeal for the gbod of his 
country. CimoR, with very little difficulty, succeeds 
in inspiring the Athenians with noble and magna- 
nimous sentimentSj which in outward appearance 
interfered with their interest ; and this in spite of 
the suggestions of a secf^et jealousy, which neves 
fails to shew itself in the most sensible manner on 
these occasions. By the ascendant and authority 
which his virtue gives him, he faiseslhem above the 
groveling and unjust (though too common) political 
views, that prompt tte people to consider the cala- 
mities of their neighbours as an advantage, which 
the interest of their own country permits and even 
enjoins them to lay hold\)f. The counsels of Cimon 
were perfectly wise and equitable: but it is sur- 
prising how he could prevail so far as to make a 
whole people approve them, since this is all that 
could be expected from an assembly of the wisest 
and gravest senators. 

* Some time after, the Lacedaemonians again im- 
plored the aid of thq Athenians against the Mes- 
senians and Helots, who had seized upon Itlfbma. 
But these forces being arrived under the command 
of Cimon, the Spartans began to dread their intre- 
pidity, their power, and great fame ; and affronted 
them so far, as .to send £em back, uprni suspicion 
of their harbouring ill designs, and of intending to 
turn their arms against them. • 

The Athmiians being returned full of anger and 
resentment, they declared themselves, from that 
very day, enemies to all who sh<\uld favour tiie La- 
cedseaaonian interest; for which reason they banish- 
ed Pimon by the ostracism, on the first opportunity 
tbid presented itself for that purpose. This is 

* Pint, in Cim. Thucyd. 1. i. p. 67, 68.' 
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the firtt tioie that the misuaderstaijding between 
Uiese two ntttionB, ' which afterwards^ increased 
throu^i mutual disconteht, displayed itself in so 
rixoog a manner. It was neveithdess suspended 
for some’years, by truces and treaties, which pre- 
vented its consequences; but it at<last broke out in 
the most violent manner in the Peloponnesian war. 

Those who had shut themsdves up in Itfaoma, 
after making a ten years’ defence in it, surrendered 
at last to tlie Lacedsemonjans, who gave them their 
lives upon condition tliat the^ should never return 
to Peloponnesus. The Athenians, to exasperate the 
Lacedminoniarfs, recbived them with their wives and 
children, and settied them in Naupactus, of which 
they had just before possessed themselves. 'The 
inhabitants of Megara at the same time went over 
from the Spartans to the Athenians. In this manner 
several leagues were concltided on both sides, and 
many battles were fought; the most famous of which 
was that of Tanagra in Bmotia, which Diodorus 
equals with those of Marathon a^ Plataee, and in 
which Myronides the Athenian general defeated the 
Spartans, who came to the aid of the Thebans. 

*It was on this occasion that Cimon, thinking 
himself dispensed from bis j;)SPSciiption, repaired in 
armf with some soldiers to bis trilm to serve his 
country, and to fight in the Athenian army against 
the Lacedaemonians: but his enemies caused him 
to be ordered to retire. However, before be went 
away, he exhorted bis companbns, who weie no 
less suspected than himself of fevouring the Lace- 
dsemonians, ta exert themselves to the utmost, and 
ftght with the greatest courage to prove their fnno- 
ceime; imd'if possible, to eikce from the nunds of 
their citiaens a sysfHeion so injurious to them all. 
Accordipi^y those brave soldiers, who were a hun- 
dml in number, fired 1^ Iiis words, requested him 
to ffve them his whole armomr, which they placed 

r Thacyd. I.i. p. 69, 71. ]>iod. 1. xi. p. 59 — 65. 

• Plat. IB Cim. p. fee. 
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in the eeatre, of their little battaHoo, in order to Artw. 
have him in a manner present and before their 
eyes. They fought with'so mudi valour and fury, 
that they were all cut to piecM, tolhegleatF^et 
of the Athenians, who deeply repented their having 
accused them so unjustiy. 

I omit sevend events .of little importance. > 


Sect. IX. Cifnon is readied. Re estabhhes 
peace betweeruthe two'dties. He gains seoerdl 
victories, which reduce Artaxerxes to the neces- 



*The Athenians, perceiving the greet occasion 
they had for Cimdn, recalled him from banishment, 
in which he had spent five years. It was Pericles 
himsdf who proposed and drew up that decree ; so 
moderate ki those times, sa^ Plutarch, were feuds 
and animosities, and so easy to be appeased, when 
the public welfare required it; and so happily did 
ambition, which is one of the strongest and most 
lively passions, yield to the necessity of the times, 
and comply with the occasions ad the public. 

^e instant Cimoa netumed, be stifi^ the sjparks A. M. 
of war which were going to brei^ out among the’ 3534. 
Greeks, reconciled foe two cities, and prevailed with 
them to conclude a truce for five years. And to pre- 
vent the Athenians, who were grown hau^tyin con- 
sequence of foe many victories they had gainiM, from 
having an opportunity, or harbouring a desi^, to 
attack their nei^bours and allies, he thought it ad- 
visedfos to lead theni at a great distance from home 
against the common ttiemy; thus endeavouring, in 
an honourable way, to inure theidtbens to war, and 
enridi them at the same. time. Accordin^y he put 
to sea with a fleet of two hundred sail. He sent sixty 
of tiiese into Egypt to foe ud of Amyrteus, and 

* Plat.mCSm. p.400. * Flat.ibid.' Diod. l.zii.p.7S, 74. 
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Artax. himself sailed with the rest against th^ island of Cy- 
Longim. prug, Artabazus was at that time in those seas with 
a fleet of three hundred sttil ; and Megabyzus, the 
other general of Artaxerxes, with an army of three 
hundred thousand men, on the coast of Cilicia. As 
soon as the squadron which Cimon bad sent into 
Egypt bad joined his fleet, he sailech and attacked 
Artabazus, and took a hundred of his ships. He 
sunk many of them, and chased tlie rest as far as the 
coast of Phoenicia. And as if this victory had been 
only a prelude to a second, he made a descent on Ci- 
liciain his return, attacked Megabyzus, defeated him, 
and cut to pieces a prodigious number of his troops. 
He afterwards returned to Cyprus with this double 
triumph, and laid siege to Citium, a strong city of 
very great importance. His design, after he had com- 
pleted the conquest of that island, was to sail tor 
Egypt, and again embroil the affairs of the barba- 
rians; for he had very extensive views, and meditated 
no less a project than that of entirely subverting the 
mighty empire of Persia. The rumours whic li pre- 
vailed, that Themistocles was to command against 
him, added fresh fire to his courage; and, almost 
assured of success, he was infinitely pleased with the 
occasion of trying his streqgtjr against that general. 

* But Ve have already seen, that Themistocles laid 
, violent hands on himself about this time. 

‘Artaxerxes, tired with a wnr in which be had 
sustained such great losses, resolved^ with the ad vice 
of his council, to put an end to it. Accordingly, he 
sent orders to his generals to conclude a peace with 
the Athenians^ upon the most advantageous con- 
ditions they could. Megabyzus and Artabazus sent 
ambassadors to Athens to propose an accotuniuda- 
tion. Plenipotentiaries w ere chosen on both sides, 
and, Callias was at the head of those of Atliens. The 
conditions of the treaty were as follow: 1 . That all 
the Grecian cities of Asia should enjoy Iheir liberty, 

* Died. p. 74, 75. 
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with suclvlat^s and forms of government as they 4rtaz. 
should think fit to choose., 2. That no Persian ship Lwgim* 
of war. should be allowed enter the seas between 
the Cyanean and Cbelidonian islands, that is, from 
the Euxine sea to the coasts of Pampbylia.* 3. That 
no Persian general should advance any troops with- 
in three days’»marcb of (hose seas. 4. That the 
Athenians should not invade any part of thC do- 
minions of the king of Persia. These articles being 
ratified by both parties, peace was proclaimed. . 

Thus ended thfs war, whichj from the burning of A. M; 
Sardis by the Athenians, had lasted fifty-one years 3555, 
complete, and in which infinite aumbfcrs of Persians 
as well as Greeks had perished. 

- ‘‘Whilst tills treaty yas negociating, Ciinon died, 
either of sickness, or of a wound he had received at 
the siege of Citium. When he was near his end, he 
commanded his officers 9o sail with the fleet imme- 
diately for Athens, and to conceal his death with the 
utmost care. Accordingly this was executed .with 
so much secrecy, that neither the enemy nor, the' 
allies once suspected it ; and they returned safe to 
Athens, still under the conduct and auspices of Ci- 
mon, though lie had been dead above thirty days. 

Cimon was univers^Hy regretted,* which is no 
wonder, since he was possessed of all those qualities 
that dignify the soul; ;a mosf . tender son, a faithful 
friend ; a citizen zealous for the good of his country ; 
a great politician, an accomplished general; modest 
when raised to tlie highest employments and most 
distinguished honours; liberal and beneficent almost 
to profusion; simple and averse to ostentation of 
every kind, even in the midst of riches and abun- 
dance; in fine, so great a lover of the poor citizens, 
as to share his whole estate with them,' without 
being ashamed of such companions of his fortune. 
History.mentions no statues or monuments erected 

S Plut. in Giro. p. 491 . 

■ * Sie te-gerendo, minimi eat mirmdum, n et vita 
teeura, et man accrba. Cor. Nep. in Cim. c. ir. 
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Artiz. tohis«enMMry,nor anyiingnifioeatobsQfiii^cete- 
^^'V"!'* bnied death ; but the greatest honour that 

could he ptud faun, was (he si^s aad tears of the 
pemle; *tlwse we^ pes’inanent and lasting statues, 
which are not obnoxious to the indemendes of 
weather, or die injuries of time, ai|d endear the me* 
moiy of the good and virtaous to the remotest ages. 
For the most splendid mausdaeums, the works of 
brassaodmarbl^ that are ndsed in honour of wicked 
•great men, are despised by posterity, as s^ulcbres 
which endose nothing bat vile dusC and putrefaction. 

What followed proved more strongly the loss 
whicbGreecefaadsastained bytus death; forCimon 
was the last of all the Grecian generals who did any 
tiling considerable or gioriou^against the barbarians. 
Excited by the orators, who ^ned the strongest 
ascendant over the minds of the people, and sowed 
the seeds of division in their public assemblies, they 
turned their animosity against eadi other, and at 
last proceeded to open war, the iatal consequences 
of which no one endeavoured to prevent ; a dr- 
cumstahee that was of great advantage to the king 
of Persia, and of the utmost prejudice to the affairs 
of Greece. 

• • 

Sstfr. X. Thucydides is opposed to Pericles. The 
. emw reused agmnst the latter. He clears him- 

seff, and succeed^ in procuring the bamshment of 
’n.ucyd&des. 

*Th£ nobles of Athens sedng Pericles raised to 
the highest degree of power, and far above dl the 
rest of the citizens, resolved to oppose to him a man 
who, in some measure^ might make head against 
him, and prevent bis authority from growing up 

to monarchy. Accordingly they opposed to him 

• 

• Plut. in Peric. p.'158 — 161. ' 

* Ha pukherrimet fffisfies et mansura, Nam, qua ma rtnf- 
mtur, €i judicium posterorum in odium vmU,ffo m^pukhm iper* 
nuTUur* Tacit Aonal. libsiy. c. 38 . 
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Thucydides, IPod's bro^r'in^aw, « mm who A«t«r. 
had 4impla]M Us wisdoia on nomherless occasieDs. hoB(^ 
He did not indeed posaehs the aulitary taleats of 
Pericles } but then te had as mat influence over 
the people; shaping their opinions, and directing 
tteir as8eniblie8«as be and as be never 

stirred out of*tt|e ci^, hut cootiiuiAUy combated 
Pericles in all Ins dengns, he soon restored things 
to an equilibrium. On the other side, Pericles was 
sdicitous of pleasing die .people on aU occasions,* 
and slackened the rein aaore than ever ; entertain- 
ing them as often as possible with shows, festivals, 
games, and other diversions. ■ 

He found means to maintain, during eight months 
in the year, a great number of poor citizens, by 
putting them on boa^ a fleet consisting of three- 
score ships, which ho fitted out every year ; and 
thereby did his countryman important service, by 
training upa^eat number of excellent seamen for its 
^fence. He also planted several colonies in Cher- 
sonesus, in Naxos, in Andros, and among the Bi- 
saltae in Thrace. He sent a very numerous one to 
Italy, of which we shidl soon have occasion to speak, 
and which built Tburium. Pericles liad varioiu 
views in settling those cplpnies, besides the particular 
design be might have of gaining the affections of the • 
people by that means. His cmief motives were to 
clear the city of a great number of idle persons who 
were ever ready to disturb the government; to re- 
lieve ^e wants of the lowest class of people, who 
before were unable to maintain themselves ; in fine, 
to awe the allies, by settling native Athenians among 
them, so many garrisons, which mi^t prevent 
their ehgagmg in any measures contrary to the in- 
terest cf that people. The Rotqans acted in the 
simM tnannqr ; and it may be said, that so wise a 
policy was oneof the most effectual methods used by 
them to secure the tranquillity of the state. 

But the circomstance which did Pericles the 
greatest honour in Um opmion of the people, was his 
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Arta*. adorstng the city with magnificent edifices ami other 
Longini. .works, which raised the admiration and astonish- 
ment of ail foreigners, add gave them a grand idea 
of the. power of the*Atheuians. It is surprising that 
in so shbrt space, so. many works of . architecture, 
sculpture, engraving,' and painting, should be per- 
formed, and at the same time be* carried to the 
highest perfection : for it is generally found, that 
edifices, raised in haste, boast neither a solid and 
• durable grace, nor t|ie riegular accuracy of perfect 
■ beauty. Commonly, nothing but length of time, 
joined to assiduous labour, can give them such a 
strength as mhy preserve, and make them triumph 
over ages ; and this raises our wonder still more in 
regard to the works of Pericjles, which were finished 
with so much rapidity, and Jjave nevertheless sub- 
sisted through so great a length of time. For each 
of those works, the very iitstant it was finished, had 
the beauty of an antique ; and at this very day, 
says Plutarch, above five hundred years after, they 
retain a freshness and youth as if just come out of 
the artist’s hands ; so happily do they preserve the 
graces and charms of novelty, which will not suffer 
time to diminish their lustre ; as if an ever-blooming 
spirit, and a soul exempt,f{om age, were diffused 
■ intd every part of those works. 

But that circumstance which excited the admira- 
tion of'the whole w'or Id, raised the jealousy of the 
people against Pericles. His enemies were for ever 
crying aloud : in the assemblies, that it w'as disho- 
nourable to the Athenians, to appropriate to them- 
selves the ba*k of all Greece, which he had sent for 
from DeloS, where it had been deposited ; that the 
allies must necessarily consider such an attempt as a 
manifest tyranh/, when they found that the sums 
which had been extorted from them, upon [wetence 
of their being employed in the war, were laid out 
by the Athenians in gilding and embellishing their 
dty, in making magnificent statues, and raising 
temples that cost millions. They did not exaggerate 
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on these occasions ; for the temple of Minerva, Artaz. 
called tile Parthenon, bad alone cost three millions Longim. 

’ of livres.* * ^ 

Pericles, on the contrary, remonstrated to the 
Athenians, that they were not obliged to*give the 
allies an accounts of the moneys they had received 
from them; that it waa enough they defended 
them from, and repulsed, the barbarians, whilst 
the allies furnished neither soldiers, horses, nor 
ships ; and were excused for some sums of money, 
which, from the instant they were paid in, were 
no longer the property of the donors, but of 
those who received them; provided they per- 
formed the conditions agreed upon, and in con- 
sideration of which thay were received. He added, 
that as the Athenians were sufficiently provided 
with all things necessary for war, it was but just 
that they should employ the rest of their , riches 
in edifices and . other works, which, when finished, 
would give immortal glory to the city; and which, 
during the whole time they were carrying on, 
diffused a general plenty, and gave bread to an 
infinite number o£ citizens : that they themselves 
had all kinds of materials, as timber, stone, brass, 
ivory, gold, ebony, ant^cypress wood ; and ail sorts 
of artificers capable of working them, as carpentbrs, 
masons, smiths, stone-cutters, dyers, goldsmiths; 
artificers in ebony, painters, embroiderers, and 
turners ; men fit to convey these materials by sea, as 
merchants, stulors, and experienced pilots ; others, 
for land carriage, as Cartwrights, waggoners, carters, 
rope-makers, ^ne-hewers, paviors,«and miners. 

That it was for the advantage of the state to employ 
these different artificers and workmen, who, as so 
many separate bodies, formed, w|}en united, a kind 
p^meabie and domestic army, whose different 
functions and employments diffused gain and in- 
crease throughout all sexes and ages ; lastly, that 
whilst men of robust bodies, and of an age fit to bear 
* About 145,OOQ^ iterliog. 
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Artu wbetiher aolAers or mariners, ipid those who 
wens in the diffmrat^arrisoBa,erere supported with 
the public moneys ; ^itwai but just, that the rest of 
the people who lived ia the city, should abe' be 
makdiail^; in. tlwir way; and that,, as aft were 
members of the aaoM rapubtic, they ril ought to 
reap tin saase adnmtagps, b^ doinn it services, 
whse^ tboB^ of a different idm, did however all 
ceatribateeitber te its secnriily or omaeaeat. 

< Oaedi^, as tee debate were growmg warm, Fe- 
ridasoffined to defrayed! the expence of these build-^ 
ii^, provided it should be deemed in tee (Nibiie in* 
scription^teaf he atone bad been tA tee charge of 
thoA At thesewords the people eitberadmirmglns 
magwniinily» or fired with emuhUaon, and deter* 
naned not to let bun engross that glory, cried with 
one vmce, that he m^bt trite out of tee public trea* 




Phiilm8< tee'ceSriwated seulpitor premed over al£ 
these worits as diiector-genaeli. It was he in par- 
doular who foraaed the statue of Pallas, which was 
8»bigbly valued by all tee judges of ai^qaily. * It 
was- uHne <rf geld and ivory, and was twenty-six 
oibito ttnity^mne feet in hri|^t. Thtoe arose an 

iamedible ardour and emqfalhm; among tee several 
asliffear^ who aft strove- toexori euchotfaer, and im- 
mortriize teeir names by masterpieces o# art^ 
TheOdeon, cpr murio-tbmdre, which had a great 
number of rows of seats and criumns within it, and> 
whose roof grew narrower bv degrees, and terminat- 
ed in a pok)^ was brih, as mstory infbrms us, after 
the model of ImgXerxes’s tent^ according to the di- 
rection of Pericles. Itwas attbat tene he proposed; 
with great wmmtb, a decree, by wbichitwas ordriir- 
od, that musical' gpmes should be celebrated on the 
fesfiyaheallad PmietfacnsBa; and having been chosen* 
tin jut^eand dbtributw of the prises; he regulated 


*■ Jt&i Mhmmt MaAt/actte mptftiuiHW utmur, edm ea tit 
vttMonMXZvi. Stmt h Ktf mrotem m f1in.l.zBCTi.c.Ai 
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the maaner in viiicb musictfus sbewM i>la}»on IiImi AHam.- 
flute and the fyfe^«8-wdl as siag. from tine, pw i 
the musKai games were always exldbited m tUa 
theatre. ' 

1 have ahceac^ takesi notice, that the snore the 
beauty and splendor of these works were adnured, 
the greater envy and datnour were raieed agaioefe 
Perkdes. The orators of the of^osite fection were; 
eternally exclakaing against him.; accusing hiat oi 
squandering the poMk moneys, and laymgout very » 
unseasonably the Revenues* of the sti^ in edifices^ 
whose magnificence was of no use. At last^ tho 
rupture between him and Thocydides rose to such, 
a height that one or other of them must necessarily 
be banished by the OBt|;acisnk. He got the better, 
of Thucydides ; prevailed to have 1^ banished;; 
crushed by that means the faction which opposed 
him, and obtained a dtepotic authority over the city 
and government of Atiiens. He now disposed at 
pleasure of the public moneys, troops, and ships. 

The islands and sea were subject to him; and he 
reigned singly and alone in that widedomain, which, 
extended not only over the Greeks, but the barba- 
rians idso, and which was cement^ and strength- 
ened by the obedience i^d fidelity of the conquered 
nations, by the friendship of kings, and treaties cdn- 
cluded with various, princes. 

Historians highly extol* the magnificent edifices 
and other worte with which Perides adorned 
Athens, mid I have related fidthfully their testi- 
mony; but I do not know whether the compkunts 
and murmurs raised against lum were so very ill 
grounded. Was it, indeed, just in him to expend 
m superfluous building^ and vain decorations, Ae 
immense *'sums intend^ as a fund for carryingon 
the war? aad.would it not have bera better to have 
eased the allies ofpartoftbeconteibuti6ns,whidi, in 


* They‘ aoMiiBtai ia apmrds «f. to* nllioai French 
money. 
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Artn. Pencles''8 admioi^ration, ^vcre rabed to a third 
piif( Qjore toan before? CicBO considers ^ only such 
edifices and other wOrictf worthy of admiration, as 
are of use to the public, as aqueducts, city walls, cita- 
dels, erSbnals, sea-porto; and amoo^ these we must 
rank the work made by Pericles tofoin Athens to the 
port of PirsBus. Jlut Ciqero obserm, at the same 
time, that Perictes was blamed for squandering 
away toe public treasure, merely to embellish the 
city with superfluous pmaments. ‘Plato, who 
formed' a judgment of things, not from their outward 
splendor, but from troth, observes (after his masjter 
Socrates) that Pericles, with all bis grand edifices 
and other works, bad not improved the mind of one 
of the citizens in virtue, bu^ rather corrupted the 
purity and simplicity of their ancient manners. 

Sect. XT. P cricks changes his 'conduct towards 
thepco^k. His prodigious authority. His dis- 
interestedness. 

‘When Pericles saw himself thus invested with 
the whole, authority, be bejgan to change his beha- 
viour. He now was not so ihild and affable as before, 
nor did he submit or abanden himself any longer to 
the whims and caprice of the people, as to so many 
winds ; but drawing in, says Plutarch, the reins of 
this too loose, popular government, in the same man- 
ner as we screw up the brings of an instrument when 
tod slack, he changed U into ah afistbcfacy, or rather 
akihd oif monarchy, wltootit departing however from 
tte public ghod, Chobsing always what was most 
exp^ent, end becombgirreproachubleinali things, 
he gained so m^hty an ascendant over the minds of 
toe p^ple, tone he turned and directed them at 
plea^fe; Spqietones, by. his bare advice, and by 

‘ lib. ii. Offic. n. 60. 

s In Gotf. p. ii5. la Alcib. c. i. pk 1 19. . 

* Plat, in Parid. p. 161. 
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f>enwa«w«irt6od%ite would 

^ gam tfaeiriMseDt s^ntaneoosiy ; Z 

otMT tinuBs, when be obatirMte, he would 

WLa laannw drag them iorwtnt against tiieir will, 
to ^ose munwes wbieb w«« mort expedleM : imi- 
^og.m tfaiamp^add^t phyahnan^ who, in a 

tedious and stubhora disease, i^ws atwhMthae it 
ss proper for faini to indulge fab patient in innocent 
tiling ^t are pieastag to him ; at what timeaftef- 
wards he most administef. medicines of a strong and 
violent natore, ^?hicb indeed pdt bin»to pMo, but 
are alone capable of restoring his healtfa; 

And, indeed, it is manifest tiiat tl>e utmost skill 
and abilities were required, to mana^ and govern a 
populace haughty frotp their power and exceedingly 
capricwws ; and ki this respect Pericles succeeded 
wwiderfuliy. He used to employ, according to the 
situation of thiifgs, sometimes hope, and at 
witf rimes fear, as a double bdm, either to check 
the transports and impetuosity of the people, or 
to raise their spinte when dejected and desponding. 

% this conduct be shewed that eloquence, as Plato 
«)wvee, .i8 oriy the art of directing the minds of 
peo^at Witt; and ^at the cbiefexceHencyof this 
•n consMts IQ wovingj^pasonaWy, the varioos pas- 

totti wbat sti^ are to « musical ioatrument, need 
«ly be touebed by an ii^ndoas and skiffut hand 
to produce their 

It mwt oeveitliekss be eoafessetd^ that ttie cir- 
cumstance which gaeo Pericles fliis great authoritv, 
toe force of his eloquence; but, as 
ihKytodeaoheerves, the reputadon of b» life; and 
iwohity; 

. J*HitoW!hpoiiitowit»Peride 40 Be quality which 
ve^«MCadal tostatesmen; a^aiky wril adapted 

iJ-T- puMibj and 

wieerisiippnnB A superiori^of nnnd; and 

“* Hot. hi prac. de fto^cen p. Sf* 

VOl. Ill, ^ 
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(iuil, it, &r a auia toJw fuUy pwf uaded i^t be wants 
tiuB counsels of otbera, and is not able to mao^ 
and direct aU tilings done; to associate with bim> 
self in lus labours persons of merit, to employ each 
of these according to his talei^ ; and to leave to 
them tiie management ^ small matters, which only 
consarae time, and deprive him of that liberty of 
mind, which is so necessary in the conduct of in^ 
portent affairs. Such a conduct, says Plutarch, is 
productive of two great advantages. First, it extin- 
guishes or at least deadens the fbrce of envy and 
jealousy, by dividing, in some measure, a power, 
which is grating and*offensive to our self-love when 
we see it united in one single person, as if ail merit 
centered in him alone. Secondly, it forwards and 
facilitates the execution of affairs, and makes their 
success more certain. Plutarch, the better to ex- 
plain bis thought, employs U very natural and beau- 
tiful comparison. The band, says be, from its being 
divided into five fingers, is so far from being weaker, 
that it is the stronger, the more active, and better 
adapted to motion on that very account It is the 
same with a statesman^ who has the skill to divide 
his cares and functions in a proper manner, and who 
by that means makes his ai|t4ority moreactive, more 
extdnaveand decisive : whereas, the indiscrert ea* 
gemessof a narrow-minded man,wbotakesumbn^ 
a(^ and wishes to engross every thing, aerves to no 
other purpose but to set bis weakness and incapacity 
in a stronger l^t, and to diseoncot his affairs. 
But Pericles, says Plutarch, did not act in this man- 
ner. Like atskilful who, though he stand al- 
most motionless himself, however puts evei^ tiling 
in motion, and will sometimes seatsobaltera officers 
at tlie helm ; so prides was tiie soul of the govem- 
menti and, seemuig to do nothing of himself, be 
acluated and governed all things; employing the 
el 9 qwnce of one man, the credit and' interest of 
apotber, tiie prudence of a third, and the bravery 
and courage of a fiiurth. 
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To whatjbas been hefO,rel«ted^ we may add» Ami^ 
anotter qualky which is no less rare and valuable, 

I mean, a noble and disiAtere^ted soul. Pericles 
was so averse to tbe receiidng of ^fts,' had 6uch an 
utter contempt for riches, hnd was so ^ Above all 
rapaciousness anil avarice, that though he had raised 
Athens to tbe*richest and most dourishing state ; 
though, his power had surpassed that of many ty- 
rants and kings ; thou^ he bad long disposed in 
an absolute manner of the treasures of Greece, he* 
did not however add a sbgle drachma to the estate 
he inherited from his father. This was the source, 
the true cause of the supreme Authority of Pericles 
in the republic ; the just and deserved fruit of his 
integrity and p^ect disinterestedness. 

It was not only for a few short moments, nor 
during the first impressions of rising favour, which 
are generally short-lived, that he preserved this 
authority. He maintain^ it forty years, notwith- 
standing the opposition of Cimon, of Tolmides, of 
Thucydides, and many others, who had all declared 
against him ; andofthesefortyyearshespent tlm last 
fifteen without a rival, from the time of Thucydides’s 
banishment, and dispeeed of all affairs with absolute 
power. Nevertbdess,*ia the midst of this supreme 
authority, which he had rendered perpetud hnd 
unlimited in bis own pereon, his soul was always 
superior to the charms and allurements of wealtl^ 
though be never ne^ected improving bis estate to 
the utmost of bis power. For Pericles did not act 
like those rich men, who, notwithstanding tbcdr im- 
mense revenues, eitlmr through negligence or want 
of economy, or pompous and absurd expences, are 
always poor in^e midst of thdr riches } unable and 
unwilling to do the least service; to their virtuous 
.friends, or thw fmtbful and zealous domestics; aittl 
at last die overwhelmed with debts, leaving their 
name and memory to the detestation of their unfor- 

* Pint, in vit. Pericl. p< 161 . 1 C 2 . 
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IMtt, ttmtle iHedtebr^^ wlioM roki tln^ ^lave bem tiie 

**••*“*• OMiM.- I fludl not (Mpitiate on aaodicr eitreme, 
to wbidi tins ^ ^ economy ge- 

Mfatly lead, I'fMan napnw, a love of ^fts, and ex- 
aetiona rfinrlMfei as iriM as in tbe management of 
Hie puUie moiM^ the maxim df Tacitus holds 
good,* vf*. that wbsaa man has sqiflmdered away 
his estate, be tlmn mahes it b» whirfe study to re- 
trieve die loss of it ail sorts mca^ods, not ex- 
'eej^n^ the most crnmiMil. ^ 

Peildes knew much better the use which a 
statesman ou^ht to mdie of riches. He was sen- 
sible that he ought*to expend them in the service 
of the public, in procuring of able men to assist 
him in the administration ; in relievii^ good offi- 
cers, who too often are destitute of the ffivours of 
fortune; in rewarding and encourapng merit of 
every kind, and a thousaifi} such things ; to which 
doubtless, ^tber cm account of the ‘exquisite joy 
they pve, or the solid glory that results from them, 
no onewUl be so thou^btlm as to compare the ex- 
pences kvirtwd awt^ m entertainments, equipages, 
er gamiitt. In tins view Pericles managed his own 
estate wnb the utmost eeommy; having himself 
taught <me of Us old servants to take care of bis 
domesdc concerns; and he always bad the account 
brou^t hftn, m simed times, of all sums that had 
hem reeved as wellmexpendad; confining bmi- 
self and his famtfo to a decent subsistence (from 
which he bantthed severely aH, superfluities of a 
vam and ostentadous kiudj^ stdti^e to bis estate 
and condhioa. This way of kifo, indeed, did by no 
.means j^ease his childvmi when they were come to 
years of matority, and much less his wife. They 
.toouf^t Pericles*^ not live at a suffidem expence 
Imr p^s^ of their rank ; and murmured at 
low sordid economy, as they called it, which carried 
nd air of the plen^ wUdi generally rdgns inhouses 

* Si ambitione ararmn exhmummu, par tedera tupplendtm 
trk. Tacit AnnaL I. it o. SS. 
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wfaet»richefl»and aatiu}rit;«« united. However, 

[prides paid little regard to these complaints, and 
directed his conduct by lar sjiiperior vie^. 

I believe we may apply on this occasion, a tery 
just remark of-Plutorch, in bis parallel of Aristides 
and Cato, Aftdl* saying thiU political virtue, or the 
art of goveroiltt cities and kingdoms, is thie greatest 
and most peii^ that man can acquire, be adds, 
that economy is not one of the least considerable 
branches of tbis,virtue. And indeed, as riches ard 
one of the means which may most contribute to the . 
security or ruin of a stete ; the art^tbat teaches to 
dispose and make a good use* of them, and which 
is called economy, is certainly a branch of politics ; 
and not one of toe least cmisiderable branches of 
it, since great wisdom is required, in order to the 
observing a just medium on these occasions, and to 
the banishing poverty and too ^at opulence from 
a country. It is this art, which, by avoiding io» 
dustriously all trifling and needless expences, pre* 
vents a magistrate from being forced to overbur- 
den a people with taxes ; and keeps always in re- 
serve, in the public coffers, moneys suflicient for 
the supportii^ a war may break out, or for 
providing against anymnforeseen emergency, ^ow 
what is said of a kiiwdom ora city, may be said 
also iodivkioals. For a city, which is composed 
of an assemblage of houses, and which forms a 
whole of several parts umted, is either powerful or 
weak in the aggregate in fwoportfon as all the 
members of winch itconrists, are powerful mr weak. 

Pericles certainly acquitted himself well with re- 
gard to that part of this science which relates to 
the government of a fiunily: hot 1 do. n^ know 
whether the same may be said ofrMi administration 
of the puldic revenues. 
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Srct. XII. Jeahusu and contests arise hetipeen 
the Athesians, and Lacedcemonians. A treaty 
of peace is cenchtd^f^ thirty years. 

ArtM. « Such wm the conduct bf Pericles with respect to 
onguD. yg domestic concerns : ■ and his adnibistration of 
public affairs is no less worthy of admiration. The 
jLacedmmonians beginning to grow Jealous of the 
j)r6sperity of theAthehiads, and totake umbrage at 
It; Pericles, to inspire his citizens with greater cou- 
rage and magnanimity, published a decree, import- 
. ing, that notice should be sent to all the Greeks, 
bhabitbg either Europe or Asia, and to all the 
cities great or small, to sen'll immediately depu- 
ties to Athens, to debate on the means of re- 
building the temples that had been burnt by the 
barbarians ; and of performing the sacrifices, which 
they bad engaged themselves to offer up, fur the 
preservation and safety of Greece, when war was 
carrying on against them ; as also, to consider the 
necessary expedients for establishing such an order 
and discipline b their navy, that all ships might 
sail in safety, and the Greeks live in peace one 
witlwanother. . » * 

Accordingly twenty persons were chosen for this 
embassy, each of whom was upwards of fifty years 
bf age. Five of these wdhe sent to the lonians and 
Dorians' of Asia, and the Inhabitants of the islands 
as far as Xesbbs and Rhodes ; five to the countries 
Of the Ilellesppnt and Thrace, as far as Byzantium. 
Five were ordered to go tO Bmbtia, to Phocis, and 
Peloponnesus ; and from thence; by the country of 
the Locrians, to proceed to the several cities of the 
upper continent a# far as Acamania and Ambracia. 
-The last five were ordered to cross Euboea, and to 
go to the people of mount (Eta, and those of the 
gulf of Malea, and to the inhabitants of Phtbiotis, 


* Plat in Pericl. p. 162 . 
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of Achaia, and of Thessaly ; to induce the several Artax. 
nations tocome to the assembly convened at Athens, Lragitti. 
and to assist at the debates which should be there 
carried on concerhioe j^aee, and the geneji^ affairs 
of Greece. I judgen it necessary to enter into this 
detail, as it shews how ftr die power of the Greeks 
extended, and the authority which the Athenians 
enjoyed among them. 

But all these solicitations were in vain ; as the 
cities did not seod their deputies, which, according 
to historians, was owing to the opposidon made by 
the Lacedsmonians, a circumstance we are not to 
wonder at. They were sensibfe, that Pericles’s de- 
sign was to have Athens acknowledged as mistress 
and sovereign of all the other Grecian cities ; and 
Lacedaemon was far from allowing it that honour. 

A secret leaven of dissension had, for some years, 
begun to disturb the tranquillity of Greece ; and we 
shul find by the sequel, that this discord augmented 
continually. 

Pericles had acquired great fame for the wisdom 
with which he formed and conducted his enterprises. 

The .troops reposed the highest ccmfidence in him, 
and followed him with full assurance of success. 

His chief maxim in <war was, never to ventqre a , 
battle unless be were almost certain of victory, and 
not to lavish the blmid of the citizens. He used 
to say frequently, that were it in his power they 
should be immortal ; that trees when felled shoot 
to life again in a little dme, but when once^en 
die, they are lost for ever. A victory that was only 
the efi^t of fortunate temerity, apjieared to him 
Httle worthy of praise, though 4 o^n was muyh 
admired. 

HU expedidon into the Ihradan Chersonesusdid 
him ^at honour, and was of great advantage to all 
the Greeks of 'that country; for he not. only 
atten^ened the Grecian cities of that peninsula, 
by. the colonies of Athenians which be carried thi- 
ther, but also shut up the Uthmus with a strong 
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widi forts: at lA-oper cKstaneesAfrom sea to 
sea; secorinig.by that mpam the wix^ coostry 
from the peppetoal •ktcorsions of tbe IbraciaDS* 
irbo weio . very near »ei|^bours to ik 

Ho alw sailed wkb a bandred ships round Polo* 
pooneaus, spreading tibe terror >|be Athenian 
annS'Wfaerev^ be came, the success of ‘which wag 
not odce interrupted on this occasion. 

He advanced as fisr as tbe kingdmn of Pontus 
frith a targe, wellHoienoed, and tiiagnkicent fleet; 
and granted tbe Grecian cities all they thought fit 
to ask of him. . At the same time he displayed to 
tbe barbarian nations in that neighbourhood, to their 
kings and princes, the greatness of the power of tbe 
Athenians; and proved to them, by tbe security 
with which be sailed to all parts, that diey possessed 
the empire of the seas witi\pat a rival. 

But so constant and shining a fortune began to 
daazle tbe eyes of tbe Athenians. Intoxicated with 
tbe idea of their power and grandeur, they now re< 
yolved nothing tbe boid^ and most lofty pro- 
jects. Th^ were for ever talking of newmtempts 
upon ; of. attacking die maritime provinces 
the great king; of carrying their arms into Scily, 
, (a fa|at and unltappy design; which at that time did 
not take efkct, th^gh it was revived soon after) ; 
nndofextendmgthmr conquests towards Hetruriaon 
one side, abd Carthage on tbe other. Pericles was 
for from giving into sudi idle view^ or supporting 
tlmm wifti bis credit and approbation. Qn the eon« 
trhiy, bis whole steidy was to damp tfaat restless 
ardour, and chdckan ambition wbich no hxiger knew 
cither bounds or measure. It was bis ophiton that 
tbe Atiienians ought to employ their forces fc^tbe 
fotore,.o«dyin securing and preserving their present 
acquisitions ; and be thought be bad gained a great 
poi^. in restraining tbe power of the Laeedieiiio^ 
nians, foe reducinjg of which he (dways nse^itaaed i 
add this was particulariy seen in tbe snored war. 

* FIM. fai Farid, p. ISS. 
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■ 'Biis namr wot to the war which, wu avMic. 
raised onaceouBt of Delpjii. .The Lacedaemooians 
hai^g ent^ed armed into d«e«countrj where that 
temple is situated, had dispossessed the p^eopie of 
Pbo^ of the ea^iintendence of that temple, and 
bestowed it on^tbe Deiphiaiu. Aasoon as they had 
left it, Pericles went tliither widi an army, and re* 
stored the Pbocians. 

Euboea: having rebetted at the same time, Perides 
was obliged to march thither with an army. He 
was no sooner arrived there, than news was brought, 
that the mhabitants of Megara jiad tf^kmi up amis ; 
and that the Lacedaemonians, headed by Plistonax 
. their king, were on the frontiers of Attica. This 
obi^d him to quit Euboea, and to go with all pos> 
sible expedition to defend his country. The Lace- 
dsemonian army being rqjtii'ed, he returned against 
the rdiels, and again subjected ail the cities of 
Eahosa to tiie Athenians. 

* After this expedition, a truce for thirty years A. M. 
was ooocloded b^een the Atbeni^ and Lace- 
damoninu. This tieaty restored tranquillity for 

the present : bnt as itdid not descend to the root 
of evtt, nm* etnre the jealousy and enmity of the 
two nmioas^ this calm not of ior^ duration. , 

Sect. XUL Nm ^ contentim ie/ween 

oQca$iom^ ^ Atimiam ia^ 
im «%« 4^ tkarmocmring thgpet^ 

^ CmF&frCf mid iemgu^ J*otUaa. An opat 

nptur^ €rttm, * 

’ AttteoianSt six years after, took up arms A.M. 
ifjuoa t Sapios iu fovour of Miletus. Tb^ two 
cwcs were contesting for that of Prien^ to which 
ei^ dnuned a i^t. It is pretended, th^ Pericles 

• Hot in Pcricl. p. 164*. • Thucyi I. i. p.75. Diod j).87. 
^Thutyd< L i p.t5« 7(S. Diod. t. xiL p. 9S, S$. PlKt. in 

Ptericl. p. 165—167. 
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Artax. kmd^.' tbts war tv i^ease « famoos cooTtesMi, of 
wbon^he was very fond ;, her name was Aspasia, a 
native of Miletus. After several events and batti^ 
Perkin besieged the capital of the island of Samos. 
It is said, that this was the first time he used military 
engines, as battering-rams and tortoises, invented 
by Artemon tbeengineeitwho was lime, and there- 
fore was always carried in a chair to tte batteries, 
whence he was sumamed Periphoretus. The use of 
* these machines had bemi long known in the East 
The Samians, after sustaining a nine months’ siege, 
surrendered j ipericles razed their walls, dispt^sessed 
them -of their ships, and demanded immense sums 
to defray the expences of the war. Part of these 
sums they paid down; agreed to disburse the rest 
at a certain time, and gave hostages by way of se- 
curity for the payment. 

After the reduction of onmos, Pericles, being re- 
turned to Athens, in a splendid manner celebrated 
the obsequies of those who had lost tlieir lives in 
this war, and pronounced in person the funeral 
oratira over their graves. . This custom, which he 
first introduced, wassdterwards r^larly observed. 
The senate cS ^e Areopagus always appointed the 
orq^or on tbero occasbns.*. He was chosen, ten 
years after, for the like ceremony in the bepnning 
of the Peloponnesian war.. ' 

A. M. ' Perides, who foresaw tiiata rupture would soon 

between the Athenians trad Lsoedasmbnians, 

4S2.' fonner to send aid tothe people of Cor- 

cyra, whom the Corinthians had kivaded; and to win 
over to their Interest that island, wlucb was so very 
formidable at sea j foretelling them, that they would 
shortly be att^ked by the nations of the PelopOhne- 
BUS. 'I'he occasion of the quarrel between the people 
ofCorcyra^ and Corinth, whkh gave rise to the 
Peloponnesian war, one of the most considerable 
events in the Grecian history, was as follows. 

4 Ibiicyd. I. i. p. 17_S7. Died. 1. xii. p. 90— M. Phit. 

IB Pericl. p. 1S7. 
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^MdaamaiD, a nmiitinae city of Macojonia Artaa 
among the Taulaotti, was jei colony of Corcyreans, 
founded by Phalios of Coriotii* This city having 
become in process of time, very populous ana 
powerful, divisions arose in itv and tte <^mon. 
people expelled ttie most wealthy kihabitanti^ who 
went over to tlw neighbouring natioas, and infested 
them greatly dieir incursions. In fois extsemity 
they first bad recourse to the Corcyreans, and be- 
ing refused by tiiem, they address^ the Corinthi- 
ans, who took them under tbeii* protection, sent 
succours to them, and settled other Inhabitants in 
their city. But they did not continue long unmo- 
lested there, the Corcyreans besieging it with a large 
fieet. The people of Corinth hastened to its aid> 
but having been defeated at sea, the city surrendered 
that very day, upon condition that the foreigners 
should te slaves, and tne Corinthians prismiers, 
till further orders. ■ The Corcyreans erected a tro- 
phy, murdered ail thmr prisoners except the Conn- . 
thians, and laid waste the whole country. 

The year after the bpttle, the Corinthians raised a 
greater army than the .former, and fitted out a new 
fieet. The people of Corcyra, finding it would be 
im posable for them to make head aloneagainst sych 
powerful enemies, sent to the Athenians to desire 
their alliance. The treaty of peace, concluded be- 
tween the states Greece, left such Grecian cities 
as bad not declared themselves on eifoer side, the 
liberty of joining whom they plmoed, or of standing 
neuter. ’ This the Cmrt^reans had hitherto done ; 
judging it their mterest not to espouse^iny party, in 
consequence of which they bad hitherto been with- 
out, allies They now sent ^r this {^rpose to 
Athens, and the Corinthians hearing of it, sent de- 
pudes'tl^er also on Uieir part. The affair iras de- 
inaed Ruth great warmth in presence of the people, 
who iieard the reasons on both sides, and it was 
twicediiteussed in the assemlfiy. The Athenians de- 

. * 11118 citywas ahemuds called D,vrrachram. 
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JMtx. ^u«d first time n &voar sf the Cerfniil^itt ; 
but afterwards dtaagiog^thcir opinion (doubdess id 
esnsequence of the Atnonstruices of Peneles) they 
meiv^ the Coreyieam into their alliance. How- 
ever, they did not go so. far as toconciode a ie^e 
oifensiTe and' defensive with them ^for they eould 
not declare wm' stgainstCoradfa, widiout breaking 
at the same time with all Peloponnesus) but only 
agreed to succour each other mutually, in case they 
‘ should be mtaefced, either in theirown penon or b 
tiiat of their allies. Their real des^ was, to set those 
two states, wl^ich were very powerful by s^ at va- 
riance ; and after each should have exhausted the 
other, by a tedious war, to triumph over the weak- 
est : for at that time there were but three states in 
Greece, who Assessed powerftil fleets ; and these 
were Athens, Corinth, aa^ Corcyra. They also had 
a des^ on Italy and Sicily, which their taking the 
island of Corcyra would very mueb promote. 

On this plan they concluded an alliance with the 
Corcyreans, and accordin^y sent them ten galleys, 
but with an order for them-not to engage the C(»in- 
thians, unless ^y should ftrst inva& the island of 
Corcyra, or some odter place bekmgmg to their 
alijps : this precaution w«8*uied, in order that the 
arficles Of the troee n^bt not be infringed. 

But it was veiy difficult to obey these orders. A 
battle was fouj^ between die C^cyreana and the 
Corbdiians, near tlm Maib of Sybofe, opposite to 
Corcyra : it was one of the most considerable^ wHb 
regain to tbe nurober^tf ships, that was ever i^ght 
between tbe'Greeks. . The advantege was nearly 
equal on. bodi sides. About tbe end of die battle, 
as night was drawfeg on, twenty Atfaenbn galleys 
caiheup. 7heCoFe3nrean8, widi thiarnaftircentont, 
sailed next day by day-broak towards die port of 
Syfaota, whither the Corintbiaas had retfredi to see 
a they would venture a second engagement How- 
ever, tbe latter contented themselvea widi sailing 
out b mtder of bifttle, without fij^ti^. Both par' 
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ties efected alropb; ia the islaad of Sybota, each 
ascrihiog tiie victory to toemsdves. UaiiAf 

* From this war arose imof her, wlni^ occaskmed 
tm open rupture between the Athenians ai^ Corin- 
tbiaos, and afterwards the war of Pdopoimesos. 
Potidasa, a Macedonia, was a colony belongs 
iog to the Cortntiiian^ who sent magistrates thither 
anoualiy; but It was d^endent at that time on 
AtbeiN, and paid tribute to it The Athenians fear- 
ing this city woul^ revolt, aud prevail with this rest* 
of the Thracian allies to job them, commanded the 
idiabitants to demoitsh their walls on the side next 
Pallene ; to deliver hostages to ’them as sureties for 
their fidelity; and to send back the magistrates 
which Corinth had given them. Demands of so un- 
just a nature only hastened the revolt * The Po- 
tidseans declared against^the Atbenimis, and several 
neighbouring eitks followed their example. Both 
Athens and Corinth took up arms and sent forces 
thither. ' The two armies engaged near Potidma, 
and that of the Athenians bad tte advantage. Al- 
cibiades, who was then very young, and Crates 
his ma^er, s^naliaed themselves on this occasion. 

It is something very singular, to see a philosopher 
put on his coat of maH ;>as well as to considet^hh . 
behaviour and conduct in a battle. There was not . 
a soUfier b the whole army who so resolutely sup- 
portod idl (be toils and fetiguea of toe campai^ as 
Socrates. Hun^r, thirst; and ctdd, were enemies 
he had tongaccustotned himsdf to despbe and sub- 
due with ease. Thrace, the scene of this expedi- 
tion, was a frocen region. Whilst toe btber soldiers, 
eovoM^'Wkh thick ciothes and warm fure, lay cbse 
ta4beir. tents, and scarce ever dared to stir out of 
toem ;. Socrates UMd to come bto toe o[)eii afr 
ei^ M usual, and bars looted. His gaiety and 
wH were tbe Itfe of the table ; and bduoed others 

* Thttcyd. 1. i. p. S7 — 42. Diod. 1, xii. p. 93, 94. 

* Flat, ia Conviv, p. 2f9. 220. Phit in Akib. p. 194. 
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Artax. to put the ^MS roam! cheerfully, tboggfa be himself 
LoBgnn. Qcyer drank wine to escess. When the armies en- 
gagedj be performed his duty wonderfully well. 
Alcibiades having been thrown down and wounded, 
Socrates* placed mmsdf before him, defended him 
valiantly, and, in sight of the whofe army, prevent- 
ed him and Ins arms firom bmng takbn by the ene- 
my. The prize of valour was jusUy due to Socrates ; 
but as tbe generals seemed inclined to decree it to 
‘Alcibiades, on account of his illustrious birth ; So- 
crates, who only sought for opportunities to inflame 
him with desire of true glory, contributed more than 
any other person, by the noble eulogium he made 
on his courage, to cause tbe crown and complete 
suit of armour ( which was the prize of valour) to be 
adjudged to Alcibiades. 

Notwithstanding tbe loss which tbe Corinthians 
had sustained in tbe battle, the inhabitants of Poti- 
dsa did not change their conduct. The city was 
therefore besieged . ‘ Tbe Corinthians, fearing to lose 
a place of so much importance,, addressed their al- 
lies in tbe strongest terms ; who all, in conjunction 
with them, sent a deputation to Lacedsmon, to 
complain of the Athenians, as having infringed the 
artjples of peace. The bacedsemonians admit^ 
them to audience in one of their ordinary assemblies. 
The people of iE^a, though very much disgusted 
at tbe Athenians, did not send a deputation pub- 
licly thither, for fear of raving umbrage to a republic 
to which they were subject, but they acted in secret 
as strenuously as tbe rest. The people of Megara 
complained vbhemendy against the Athenians, toat 
(contrary to the law of nations, and in prejudice to 
the treaty concluded between the Greeks) they had 
pridiibited them by a public (fecree, from access to 
their fairs and markets, and exclud^ them from all 
the ports dependent on them. * By that decree, 


Tkocyd. 1. i. p. *S— 51>. • Plot ia Pericl. p, 16$. 
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accorjding to Plutar^t* the AUtenuns declared an Artu. 
eternal and irrdconcileahle hatred against M^ra; Longin* 
and ordained tbatalLMegarians should be put to 
death, that , set foot in Athens^ and that all the 
Athenian generals, when they took the usual oath, 
should. 8 wear expresdy, that they would send a body 
of soldiers twice a year, to .lay waste the territories 
of that hostile city. 

The chief complaints were made by the Corin- 
thian ambassador, who spoke with the utmost force 
and freedom. He represented to the Lacedasmo- 
nians, that as they themselves never swerved from 
the most inviolable integrity, either inpublic or pri- 
vate transactions, they, for that very reason, were 
less inclined to suspect the probity of others ; and 
that their own moderation prevented their discover- 
ing the ambition of their enemies : that instead of 
flying; with readiness and*actiyity, to meet dangers 
and calamities, they never attempted to remedy 
them, till they were quite crushed by them : that 
by their indolence and supineness, they had given 
the Athenians an opportunity of attaining, by in- 
sensible degrees, their present height of grandeur 
and power. That it was quite different with re- 
gard to* the Adienians : “,Tbat this active, vigilant, 

“ and indeffktigable people, were never at rest thdm- 
“ selves, hpr would suffer any other nation to be so| 

“ Employed (says he) wholly in their projects, and 
“ tliey form none but such as are great and bold, 

“ theur deliberations are speedy, and thmr execu- 
** tion the same. One enterprise serves only as a 

step to a second. Whether diey are successful 

* According to Phitarcb,«>tBe persons pretended that Peri- 
oIm had cansed this decree to be enacted, to revenge ;tbe 
private ii^ry done to Aspasia, from whow boose the people 
of Megara had carried od'two courtesans^' and he cites some 
venes of Aristophano, who, in a comedy entitled Aeiar- 
vontMit, repracchea Pericles with this action. Bat Tbocydides, 
a contemporary author, who was very well acquaintM with 
all ^.transactions of Athens, does not say a word of this 
.■&ir; ,and be is much more worthy of belief than a poet 
*hb was a professed slanderer and satirist. 
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or Imfortuofte, they turn ev^fj tbipg to thnr ad^ 
** vwtage; «tid never atop in tliw ^reer, nor eip 
‘‘ dbcouraged. Bot you, who are oppoaed hy such 
fennidaible eneoaJes, are lulled asleep in a fatal 
tru^illhy; and do not reiect tint it is not sof* 
** fid^t iorsman who desires to live at ease merely 
“ to forbear fnjartng ot|iers,' he mast also hinder 
“ any one from injuring him j anddiat justice coo- 
“ sists, not oa\y in forbearing to connnit evil our- 
“ selves, but in avenging that done to us by others. 
“ Slmll 1 be so free as to say it ? Your integrity si 
“ of too aurdhque a ca.st for the present state of af- 
“ faire. It is necessary for men, in pditics as well 
“ as iu all other things, to conform always to times 
and circumstances. When a people are at 
“ peace, they may foiloiv their ancient maxims $ 
^ but wben'Uiey are involved in a variety of diffi- 
^'eultics, thiy must, try mew expedients, and set 
“ every engine at work to extricate themselves. It 
** is by these arts that the Athenians have kicrensed 
** thar power so much. Had you iuuM^ their 
“ acdvity, they would not have tHtipnisfiPod us of 
Coreyra, and would not now be laying siege to 
** Petideea. Follow, at least on tbisoccaaon, thdr 
“ example, by suceouring jhe Potidaans aad the 
** fest of yoer allies, as your duty obliges yeu; and 
** do not force your fnatdaand neighbour^ by for- 
** sakiag them, to have recourse^ tlpovgh despair, 
“ to other powera.” 

The Athenian ambassador, who was come to 
Spurfo upon other aiUra, and was in the asaemUy, 
did HOC ttiink it adviscaMe to let this speech go un- 
ntwvcred : he put the Lacedmmooiaiis in mind, of 

the s^ reeeiA services that the lepuUie, by whidi 
be wassefit,had,done toali Greece, which (to said) 
merited some rcgiird ; and, that therefore tt ou^t 
not to be eovi^,; mUeb leas shbidU endeavours be 
need to leasen its poTOr. That the AtbenianscDold 
TOE ^ c haged^witfa ^viag osorped an empire over 
GiviGilj Mnceit WOE meimy at. Um entreaty of tbeir 
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allies^ and in sodfe measure with the consent of Act^ 
Sparta, that tliey had been forced to take the aban- 
doned helm: tMht those who murmured, did it 
without grounds; and only from the aversion which 
mankind in general have to dependence and subjec- 
tbn, though o^ the gentlest and most equitable 
kind : that h^exhorted them to employ a sufScient 
time in deliberating, before they came to a resolu- 
tion; and not involve themselves and all Greece in 
a war, which would necessarily be attended witlw 
the most fatal coAsequences.- That gentle methods 
might be found, for terminating the differences of 
the allies, without breaking air oncer into open vio- 
lence. However, that the Athenians, in case of 
an invasion, were abl^ to oppose force with force; 
and would prepare for a vigorous defence, after 
having invoked, against Sparta, the deities who take 
vengeance on those that forswear themselves, and 
. violate the faith of treaties. 

The embassadors being withdrawn, and the affair 
debated, the majority were for war. But before the 
final resolution was passed, Archidamus king of 
Sparta, setting himself above those prejudices which 
so strongly biassed die rest, and directing his views 
to futurity, made asp^^h, in which he set forth the 
dreadful consequences of the war in which they *rere ' 
going to embark ; shewed the strength and resources 
of the Athenians; exhorted them first to tiy gentle 
methods, which they themselves had seemed to ap- 
prove; but to make, in the mean time, the necessary 
preparations for carrying on so important an enter- 
prise, and not to be under any apprehensions, that 
their moderation and delays would be branded with 
the name of cowardice, since their past actions se- 
cured them from any suspicion of that kind. 

But, notwithstanding ail theK wise expostula- 
tions, a war was resolved. The people caused the 
allies to return into the assembly, and declared to 
them, that in their opinicm the Athenians were the 
8ggre8sors{, but that it would be expedient first to 

VOl. III. N 
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Amg. sMMnbte mil svbo -were io the aUSiUice^ intorder tiMit 
peace <nr war itni^ be ag^d -upon uMudinoB^. 
This 'decree <of the lAoedetnonuto was mate t& 
fourteenth ^ar. of tiSe truce; and was not owingse 
much to^be complaints df the dllim, asto'the jea^ 
lousy of the Atbraian power, which hud alrmy 
subjected a considerable partnf Grdece. 

* Accordingly the allies were ctmvened a second 
time. Th^ all gave their votes, in tbehr several 

• turns, from the greatest city, to the least, and war 
was resolved by general consent, however, as they 
had 'not yet made any preparations, it was Judgea 
wdviseable to beginthem immediately ; and while 
this was doing, in order to gain time, and observe 
the necessaiy formalities, tq send ambassadors to 
Athens, to complain of the violationiofthe trea^. 

The first who were sent thither, reviving an old 
complaint, required of th^ Athenians to expel from 
their city the descendants of those who had pro* 
’faned'thetemple of Minerva in the a'ffair of *Gylon. 
As i^ericles was of that family by the mother’s side, 
the view of the Lacedasmonians, in meikingthis de* 
mand, was, mther to procure his banishment or 
lessen bis authority. However, it was not complied 
with. Ihe second ambassedors required, 'diat the 
8ie|le of Potidsea should he raised, and the liberty 
ttf .^gtna restored, and above all, that the ‘decree 
agaimt the Megarians should be repealed ; declaim 
mg, thet otherwise no accommodation could take 
place. In fine, a third embassy came, who took no 
notice of any cd* these particulars, but only said, 
•that the laic^smonians were for peace; but that 
this could never be, except the Athenians should 
cease -to ioftinge the liberties of Greece. 

* Thncyd,]. i. p.t7~8S, & 93. 

* This Cylon had seized on the citadel of Athens above a 
-hundred yean before* Those who followed him, being be- 
•ksgud in H, end redoced to extreme fomine, fled for shelter 
'to<the4eraple of Minerva, from whence they afterwards were 
taken out by force and cut to pieces. Those who advised 
'this BMidBr were decIared'goHty tff impiety and sacrilege, and 
assttcbbanialicd. However, they were recalled some time after. 
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Sbct. Xiy. Tj^ovMes'teoecUed, Pericles. 

Me i^emnnes the A/henittps to eagttgie m wdr 
■ Mgemut- the LsKedannonkms. 

opjtosed all these demands with^rpat Artax. 
vigour, .and especially that relating>to the Meganans. I-ongim, 
tte had great influence in Athens, but at the same 
* ttee had many enemies.. Not daring to attack 
him at .first in ^rson, they cited his most intimateu 
friends, and thb^e for wKom he had the greatest 
esteem, as Phidias, Aspasia, and Anaxagoras, before 
the people; and their design .in this* was, to sound 
how the people stood afi^ted towards Pericles 
himself. 

Phidias .was accused of having embezzled consi* 
derabksjums in the forming the statue of Minerva, 
which was his master-piece. The prosecution hav- 
ing been carried on with the. usual forms, before the 
assembly. of the people,, not a single proof of ,Phi- 
dias’s , pretended embezzlement appeared: .for that 
artist, fimm the time of his beginning that statue, 
had, tQ'Pericles’sadvice, contrived the workmanship 
of tboigold in such a manner, that all of it might be 
t^en;offand weighed; ivfaich accordingly Pericles 
bid the .informers .do Jn (nesence of ..all the spdbta- * 
tors. (But Phidias had witnesses. against, him, the 
truth of whose evidence be could, neither dispute nor 
silence; these were tbe.&me and beauty of hk 
works, the ever-existing causes of the envy which 
Attacked him. The. circumstance which they could 
least forgive, in him was, bis having sepresented to 
the life (m the. battle, of. the Amazons, engraved on 
the shield of the goddess), bis own person^ and that 
of .Pericles;* and, by an imperc^tibleart, Ire had 
so. blended and incot^porated these figures with the 
whtde. work, .that Jt was impossibie.to erase, them, 
without dis^ikig and taking to pierces the whofc 

r Plat, in Pericl. p. I0S, I<». 

* Ariitot’m tactat.dt mnad. p,SlS, 
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Artax. Statue. Ptudias was therefore orated to prison, 

Longim. where he came to his end, either by the comnoon 
cou rse of natore, or by poison. Other authors say, 
that he was only banished, and tiiat after his exile 
he made*the famous statue of Jupjter at Olympia. 
It is not possible to excuse, in any manner, the in* 
gratitude of the Athenians, in thus onaking a prison 
or death the reward of a master-piece of art; nor 
their excessive rigour, in punishing, as a capital 
' crime, an action that appears innocent in itself; or 
which, to make the worst of it, was a vanity very 
pardonable in^an-artist. 

Aspasia, a native of Miletus in Asia, had settled in 
Athens, where she bad become veiy famous, not so 
much for the charms of her person, as for her viva- 
city and the solidity of her wit, and her great know- 
ledge. All the illustrious men in the city thought it 
an honour to frequent her house. 'Socrates him- 
self used to visit her constantly; and was not 
ashamed to pass for her pupil, and to own that be 
had learnt rhetoric from her. Pericles declared also 
that he was indebted to Aspasia for his eloquence, 
which so greatly distinguished him in Athens; and 
that it was from her conversation be bad imbibed the 
principles of the art of pdiey, for she was exceed- 
ingly well versed in the maxims of government. 
Their intimacy was owing to still stronger motives. 
J^ericles did not love his wife; he resigned her very 
freely to another man, and supplied her place with 
Aspasia, whom he loved passionately, though her 
reputation was more than suspicious. Aspasia was 
accused of iihpiety and a dissolute conduct; and it 
was with the utmost difficulty that Pericles saved her, 
hy his entreaties and by the compassion he raised 
in tbejudges, by ehedding abundance of tears whilst 
her cause waspleading: a behaviour little consistent 
, with the dignity of his character, and the rank of 
supreme liead m the most powerful state of Greece. 

* Plat, in Menex. p. 2iS. 
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A decree bftd passed, by which infonnations were Artwe. 
ordered to be laj^ ageing all such * persons as de- Loagim. 
nied what was afcribed to tlie toltiistry of the gods;, 
or those philosophers and others who gaije lessons 
on the more abstruse points of physics, and the 
motions^ of the heavens, topics which were con- 
sidered injurious to the established religion. The 
scope and aim of this decree was, to make Pericles 
suspected with regard to these matters, because 
Anaxagoras hecMieen bis master. This philosopher 
taught, that one only Intelligence had modihed tlie 
chaos, and disposed the univprSe in the beautiful 
order in which we now see it; which tended directly 
to depreciate the gods of the pagan system. Pericles 
thinking it ^would be impossible lor him to save his 
life, sent him out of the city to a place of safety. 

The enemies of Pericles seeing that the people 
approved and received with pleasure all these accu- 
sations, impeached that great man himself, and 
charged ^him with embezzling the public moneys 
during his administration. A decree was made, by 
which Pericles was obliged to give in immediately 
his accounts; was to be tried for peculation and ra- 
pine; and the cause to be adjudged by fifteen hun- 
dred judges. Pericles had no real cause for fear,, 
because in the administration of the public affairs his 
conduct had always been irreproachable, especially 
on the side of interest : he could not however but 
be under some apprehensions from the ill-will of the 
people, when he considered their great levity and 
inconstancy. One day when Alcibiades (then very 
young) went to visit Pericles, he was told that he 
was not to be spoken with, because of some affairs 

of great consequence in which he was then engaged. 

• 

* Ta fLi ^ Xdyef irsfi rwv [Jierotpffitav 

Anaxagoras teaching, that the divine Intelligence 
^one gave a regular motion to all the parts of nature, and pre- 
nM in the gOTemment of the universe ; destroyed, by that 
jystem, the plurality of gods, their powers, and all the peculiar 
functions which were ascribed to yiem. 
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AM. AMt^odesiosipiil^rigwftattfteBeiB^g^Afiaiwwore, 

lAt'gitf; ooswored) that Fe^lfs was p^epadng to 

in, faiaaccouotB. thought rsther, ;ays Alcibmdes, 
fo ikimk km ke rAgg a&owf giving: them in: arid 
iodeed fbia was \«hat Paricl^s at latt resolved. To 
a^ay the sCoru^ be made: a resolution |o oppose' the 
bveKnatitM- tbe p'ee|^e dlsrovered* for the Felopbiv*' 
ifesittn wat no’ foager, preparations for which bad 
Meff lohg carrying oo, firmly persuaded that thia 
itoold soon snence all homplaioteit: against bhn; 
diat envy would yield to a more powerful motive; 
and that the cidze'tss^ when in such immiimnt dan« 
gitf would not foil a( throwing themselves into hi» 
arttfs, and submit implicitly to his conduct, from 
his greait power, and exalted'reputation. 

'’This is what some historians have related ; and 
the comic poets, in the Kfcrtime, and uiider the eye 
as it were, of Pericles, spread such a report in public, 
to sully, if possible, bis reputation and merit, which 
drew upon him the envy and enmity of many. Plu- 
tarch, on this occasion, uiakes a rcfiectioirwhicb may 
be of great service, not only to those in the admini- 
stration of pubKc affairs, but to aH sorts of persons, 
afs W^ll as of advantage in the ordina^ kitereourse of 
life.* He tlrbks it strange, hen actions are good in 
themselves, and as far as can be judged from ex- 
fSTBal appearance, laudable in all respects, that 
men, purely to discredit illustrious personages, 
pretend to dive into their hearts ; and from a 
Sfilrit of the vilest and most abject maligaity, should 
ascribe such yicws and intentions to them, as'tb^ 
probably never so much as ImagiDed. He, on the 
contrary, wishes, when the motive is obsixrre, and 
me seme action may be coosideredin dififerentlights, 
that men would filways view it in the most favour- 
idde, and meline to judge candidly it. He appKes 
. tills maxim to the reports which had bom spread 
Coocernid^ Peiicle^ as the fomedterof (be Fefopoii- 
aeiMa wet; merely for private and interested views; 

* Plut. de HcfNd.. BadiUB. p. SOS, lift 
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wl»re8&* tiw whc^teaqff of bispEStcoBductoitglilt AMtm^ 
to hove coQyiiusetd evcir^t that it was wholly- ToBfPi 
from reasons ofsAite^and^^tfae ^ood of Ae public, 
that he at last acquiesced io an opinion, which be bad 
hitherto thought it incumhent on him to oppose. 

* WbUst lihis afiair was carrying on at. Athens, the 
LacedsemoouSis sent several embassies thi^r,. one 
alter another, to make the various demands above- 
mentioned. At lost the affair was debated in the 
assembly of the p eople^ and it was resolved they^ 
should tost dSItSbrate upon all toe articles, belore 
they gave a positive answer. O^ioos, as is usn^ 
in these cases, were divided ;• and isome were tor 
abolishing the decree enacted agakist Megare, 
which seemed the ch^f obstacle to a peace. 

Pericles spoke on this occasion with a foroe of 
eloquence, which his view' to toe public weltorci 
and toe honour of his country^ rendered oamie ve- 
hement and triurapbato than it bad ever appeared 
before. He shewed, in the first place, that tbs 
decree relating to Megara, on which tte greatest 
stress was laid, was. not of so little cmisequence as 
they insapned : that the demand made by the Lace-' 
dasraonians on that head, was merefy to soeod tito 
disposhioo of the Atbepiarts, and to try whether it 
would be possible to encroach upon toeaa by fi^bt- * 
emog them: that sbouto they recede. oa this occa- 
sion, h would betray fear and wcaknesa : that toe 
a&ir was of no less importance, thm the giving up 
to the Xacedsemonians the empire wbidhthe Atlie- 
mans had possessed daring so many yotos, by 
thw courage and resolution : that should the Atho- 
mans ^ve way oa this point, the Lacedsmonians 
would immediately prescribe new laws to them, 
as to a people seized witii dreed; wbtoees, they 


obliged to treat.tocm, at Inah on toe toot iff equals : 
that with smpud to toe present matters in dispute, 
arlntecsni^bechaBea, inordertoactotetlbemiB 
!Thacyd.l.ip.W-89. BW.U»i.p.»5— W. 
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Atttt. an unicftMeway; but that it nc^ b^oinetiie 
LaoedsBihoniaaB to command the Athenians, with a 
magisterial air, to qnjt Potidsea, t<f free £gina, and 
nevoke the decree relating to MeWa : that such 
imperious behaviour was directly contrary to the 
treaty, which declared in express tei^s. That should 
imyi dittos arise among the alUes, should be 
decided by pacific methods, and without ant 
partt’s being obliged to give up any part 
• 4F WHAT THEY PossEssf^D : that the surest way 
to prevent a government from being^ernally con> 
testing about its possessions, is to take up arms, and 
dispute its rights sword in hand ; that the Athe* 
oiatls had just reason to believe they would gain their 
cause this way; and to give tl;icm a stronger idea of 
this truth, he set before them a most brilliant descrip- 
tion of the present state of Athens, giving a very par- 
ticular account of its treasurbs, revenues, fleets, land 
as well as sea forces, and thoseof its allies; contrast- 
ing‘these several resources with the poverty of the 
Lacedsemonians, who (he said) had no money, which 
is the sinews of war, not to mention the poor con- 
dition of tlieir navy, on which success in war most 
depended. "And, indeed, there were at that time 
in the public treasury, wlv(^ the Athenians had 
brou|[ht from Delos to their city, nine thousand six 
hundred talents, which amount to about twelvehun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling. The annual con- 
tributions of the alKes amounted to four hundred 
and six^ talents, that is,>to near fourteen hundred 
thousand French livres. In cases of necessity, the 
Athenians would And infinite resources in the or- 
naments of the temples, since those, of the statue* 
of Minerva alone amounted to fifty talents of gold, 
that is, fifteen hundred thousand French livres, 
sriiich might be taken fiom the statue without spoil- 
and ^ afterweuds' fixed on again in more 
ankpidous times. ^ Witii regard to theteid forces, 
titey-amdCfDted to very nemr- thirty tbonmmd men, 
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sad ^ diree bdfidf«d galleys.' jMfaxv 

Above all, fad^dtiied tbem not to venture a battle in 
tbeir own countrYagun^ the Pfk^nnesians, urhose 
troofm were suferior in numter ta tiieirs; not to 
re^rd the layinv waste of their lands, as ttley might 
easily be restorea to their former condition ; but to' 
consider the l^s of theirWnen as hip^ly important, 
because irretrievable ; to make their whole policy 
consist in defending dieir city, and preserving the 
empire of t he^ a. which, would certainly oneday^ 
give them the superiority over tiheir enemies. He 
laid down the plan for carrying (m. the war, not for 
a single campaign, but durii:% the*wbole. time it 
might last; and enumerated the evils they bad 
to tear, if they deviated from that system. Per 
rides, after adding other considerations, taken 
from the character and internal government of the 
two republics ; the one* uncertain and fluctuating 
in its deliberations, and rendered still slower in the 
execution, from its being obliged to wait for the 
consent of its allies; the other speedy, determi* 
nate, independent, and mistress of its resolutions, 
which is no indifferent circumstance with regard 
to the success of enterprises; Pericles, I say,' 
concluded his speeob^ and gave his opinion aC 
follows: “ We have no more to do but to'dis- 
“ miss the ambassadors, and to give them this 
** answer : That we permit those of M^ara to 
*< trade^with Athens, upon condition that the La> 

** cedemonians do not prohibit either us, or our 
allies, to trade with them. With regard to the 
** c^es of Greece, we shall leave those free, who 
“ were so at the time of our agreement, provided 
they shall do the same with regard to those de- 
“ pendent on them. We do pot refuse to sub- 
“ mh the decision of our diflerencies to arbitration, 

“ and will not commit the first hostilities: bow- 
“ ever, Mliumof being Attecked, we ^sdl make a 
•* vigoromp^Mmce.” 
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neveF^fame 

agaiai'to Athena ; Boon a&er wbijpb. the Petopon- 
nesiaA waa* bfokoout ' 

CHAP. II. 

Transactions of the Greiks in Sicily and Itahf. 

As the Peloponnesian war is a ^eat event, of con- 
siderable duration, before I enter upon, the history 
of it, it may be proper to'relate, ia-fsw words, the 
most considerable transactions which had happened 
in Griecia Major,' tq the time we now speak of, 
whether in Sicily or Italy. 

Sect. I. The Carthagmianswe d^eated inSkih^. 
Theron, tyrant ^ Agrigentum. Reign ^ Gelon 
in Syracuse, and his twQ brothers. Liberty is 
restored. 

I. Gelon. 

We have seen that * Xerxes, whose project tended 
to no less than the total extirpation of the Greeks, 
had prevailed with the Carthaginkos to make war 
against the people of Skily. They crossed over 
tether with an army of abq,v^ three hundred tbou- 
santPmcn, and a fleet of two thousaiKl ships, and 
upwards of three thousand transports. Hamilcar, 
the ablest of the Carthaginian generals at that time, 
was charged with this expedition. However, the 
success was not . answerajhlo to these mi^ty pre- 
parattons; the Carttiaginiaae were entirely defeated 
by Gelon, wbo,at that tiaae bed the chief authority 
in Syracuse. 

' This Gdon waa born in a city of Sicily, situated 
on the southern coast between Agrigentum and 
Camarina, called Grclas,whenceperl«ips be received 
bis name. Hd' bad ^^na^xed hia^elf very much in 
the wa rs Y’hkhHippQcc«iesi.^tao of canried 

}n against the neighbouring powers^ whom 

* DfaxL hn p. 1 4 tl 0 — as. * lferedLLviL'<(i|itfS~>l 67 . 
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be subdue^ miy sear tatiog Syracuse. Ann^ 

Afterthedeath of Hippocrates, Gelon, upon pretence 
of deluding the i^blR andWcRSsion of the t^ant's 
daildrei^ toohupjttrnis against bis own citizens, andi 
bavingoeereotBeibem in a battlej possessed'himself 
of' the governq^ent in bis own' Bame. Some time 
after be made himself master also of ''Syracuse, by 
ftie assistafDce of soneexileswbom he had caused to 
return into it, said who hed>engaged the populace to 
open the gate.s„ 0 .:&that city to him. He tten gave 
Gda to Micro bis brother, and applied bkneelf 
wholly in extending the limits of the territory of 
Syracuse^ and soow rendered lamaelf very pow'erfuL 
^^e may form a judgment of tbis*ft’om the army 
which heofferedtheOrecian ambassadors, whocame 
to desire his aid againsbthe king of Persia; and by 
Ins demand of being appinted generalissimo of all 
their forces, which twwever they refused. The fear 
be was in at that time, of being soon invaded by the 
Carthaginians, was the chief occasion of bis not 
succouring the Greeks. He shewed iiimself to be 
a crafty politician by his conduct ; and when news 
was brought him of Xerxes's having crossed the 
Hellespont, he sent a trusty person with rich pre- 
sents, and ordered bint tdwait the issue of tbefiyst 
battle, and in case Xerxes should be vi^nrious, 
to pay boBagc to him in bis name, othdl^e to 
bring back the money. 1 now return to the Car- 
thafpoians. 

They bad landed in Sicily at the earnest soli^a- 
tions of Terillns; formerly tyrantof Himera, butde^ 
throned byTheron, another tyrant, who reigned at 
Agrigentum. The family of the latter was one of the 
most illustrious of all Greece, as he was descended 
in a direct line from Cadmus. Jie married into 
the family w bich at that time ruled at Syracuse, and 
which consisted four brothers,X!rdon, Hiero, Po- 
lyzelus, R^Thresybulus. He married bis daughter 

* He pittated' to furnish two hundred ships and thirty 
utoosuid men. 
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Artax. to the first, and himself tnarriedVhe daughter of the 
W™. third. \ 

Hamilcar havingJanded at PaVormus, began by 
laying siege to Hiinera. Gelon hUted with a great 
army to the succour of his father-ii/'-law ; when unit- 
ing, they defeated the Carthaginians. This was per- 
haps the most complete victory ever gained. 

The battle was tbught the same day with that of 
* Thermopylae, the circumstances of which I have 
'related in the ‘history of the Cartlj»"inians. *One 
remarkable circumstance in the conditions of the 
peace, which Gelon prescribed to the conquered, 
was, that they should cease to sacrifice their child- 
ren to the god Saturn ; w hich shews, at the same 
time, the cruelty of the Carthaginians, and the piety 
of Gelon. 

The spoils won on this o .casion were of immense 
value. Gelon allotted the greatest part of them for 
the ornament of the temples in Syracuse. They 
also took an incredible number of prisoners. These 
he shared, u ith the utmost equity, with his allies, 
who employed them, after putting irons on their 
feet, in cultivating their lands, and in building mag- 
nificent edifices, as well for the ornament as the 
ut’lity of the cities. Several*of the citizens of Agri- 
genti^had each five hundred for his own share. 

• ‘a. M. Gfiw, after so glorious a victory, far from grow- 
3525. ing more proud and haughty, behaved with greater 
Ant. J. C. afiability and humanity than ever towards the 
■*79. citizens and his allies. Being returned from the 
campaign, he convened the assembly of the Syra- 
cusans, who «’cre ordered to come armed into it. 

* Vol.I. *' Plat. inApophth. p. 175. 

* Herodotus says, that this battle was fought the same day 
with that of Salamis, which does not appear so probable. For 
the Greeks, informed of Gclon’s successes, entreated him to suc- 
cour them against Xerxes, which they would not have done 
after the battle of Salamis, which exalted their cOurnge so much, 
that after this battle they imagined themselves strong enough 
to resist their enemies, and to put an end to the war, to their 
own advantage, without the assistance of any oilier power. 
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However, he tiiinr|hlf came unarmed thither: de^ Attax. 
dared to the assimbly every circumstance of his Lo»g“«- 
conduct, the use# to whi£h he,had applied the se- 
veral sums with #hich he had been intrusted^ and in 
whatmannerhet|^d employed bis authority; adding, 
that if they had any complaints to make against him, 
his person and life were at their disposal. All the 
people, struck with so une;cpected a speech, and still 
more with the confidence he reposed in them, an- 
swered by acclap^ations ofgoy, praise, and gratitude; * 
and immediatefy, with one consent, invested'him with 
the supreme authoritj', and the title of king. ’’ And 
to preserve to latest posterity the remembrance of 
Gelon’s memorable action, wdio had come into the 
assembly, and put his life into the hands of the Sy- 
racusans, they erected a statue in honour of him, 
wherein he was represer^ed in the ordinary habit of 
a citizen, ungirdecl, and unarmed. This statue met 
afterwards with a very singular fate, and w'orthy of 
the motives which had occasioned its being set up. 
Timoleon, above a hundred and thirty years after, 
having restored the Syracusans to their liberty, 
thought it adviseable, in order to erase all traces of 
tyrannical government, and at the same time to 
assist the wants of the people, to sell publicly by 
auction all the statues of those princes and tyrants 
who had governed it till that time. But Iwst he 
brought them to a formal trial, as so many cri- 
minals; bearing the depositions and witnesses upon 
each of them. They all were condemned unani- 
mously, the statue of Gelon only excepted, which 
found an eloquent advocate and defender, in the 
warm and sincere gratitude which the citizens re- 
tained for that great man, whose virtue they re- 
vered as if he had been still alive. 

The Syracusans had no cause to repent their 
having intrusted Gelon with nnfimited power and 
authority. This made no addition to his known zeal 
for their interests, but only enabled him to do them 

^ Plut, in Timol. p. 247 . 1. xiii. c. 37 . 
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Artax. more icoportaBt services. ‘For,ika(l|hange'tillti)eii 
unheard of, and of which •T«itas since found 
no example exceptjn VIspasianV be was die first 
whom the sovereignty made the wtter man. He 
made upwards of ten thousand fo^igners, who had 
served under him, denizens. His yiews were, to 
people the capital, to increase the power of the 
state, to reward the services of these brave and 
fiiithful soldiers; and to attach them morestron^y 
*to Syracuse, from the sense of ];t}e, advantageous 
settlement they had obtained in being incorporated 
with the citizens.. 

’‘He piidetf hims*elf particularly upon his invio- 
lable sincerity, truth, and fidelity to his engagements; 
a quality very-essential to a prince, the only one ca- 
pable of gaining him the love and confidence of his 
subjects and of foreignej^s, and which therefore 
ought to be considered as the basis of all just policy 
and good government. Having occasion for money 
to carry on an expedition he meditated (this, very 
probably, was before he had triumphed over the Car- 
thaginians), he addressed tlie people, in order to ob- 
tain a contribution from them ; but finding the Syra- 
cusans unwilling to be at tliatexpence,he told them, 
tli^t he asked nothing bufa loan, and that he would 
engage to repay it as soon as the war should be over. 
The money was advanced, and repaid punctuallyat 
the promised time. How happy is that government 
where such justice and equity are exercised ; and 
how mistaken arc those ministers and princes, who 
violate them in the slightest degree ! 

* One of tlie chief objects of his attention, in 
which his successor imitated him, was to make the 
cultivation of the lands be considered as an honour- 
able employment. It is well known how fruitful 
Sicily was iii corn and the immense revenues which 

*’Diod. 1. xi. p. 55. Plut. in Apophth. p. 175. * Ibid, 

* Hohis omnium ante >e principum in mtliut mutatus est. 
Hist, I. i. c. 50. 
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m^h t be prodjice^ from so rich a soil when Indus- Arta^ 
triously cultivated! He animated the husbandmen by L®**®*®* 
his presence, and Relighted in appearing sometimes 
at their head, in 'fhe same manner as on other occa- 
sions he had mai'thed at the head of armies.* Hisin- 
tention, says Plutarch, was not merely to make the 
country rich and fruitful, 'but also to exercise his 
subjects, to accustom and inure them to toils, and 
by that means to preserve them from a thousand’ 
disorders, which inevitably follow a soft and indo- * 
lent life. There are few maxims (in point of policy) 
on which the ancients have insisted more strongly, 
than on .that relating to the Cultivation of their 
lands ; u manifest proof of their great wisdom, and 
the profound knowledge theyhadof what constitutes 
the strength and solid support of a state. '"Xeno- 
phon, in a dialogue, entitled Hiero, the subject of 
which is government, shews the great advantage it 
would be to a state, were the king studious to re- 
ward those who should excel in husbandry, and in 
whatever relates to the cultivation of lands. He 
says the same of war, of trade, and of all the arts; 
on which occasion, if honours were paid to all those 
who should distinguish themselves in them, it would 
give universal life and motion; would excite a noble 
and laudable emulation among the citizens, and give 
rise to a thousand inventions for the improvement 
and perfection oftbo-se arts. 

It does not appear that Gelon had been educated 
in the same manner as the children of the rich among 
the Greeks, who were taught music and the art of 
playingon instruments w'itli great care.* Pos.sihly this 
was a consequence of his mean birth, or rather was 
owing to the little value he set on those kind of ex- 
ercises. "One day at an entertaiament, when, ac- 
cording to the usual custom, a lyre was presented to 
each of the guests; when itwasGelon's turn, instead 
of touching the instrument as the rest liad done, he 

P'li’t. in Ap.'iphthegm. p. 175, 


■" P. 916, 917. 
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caused his horse to be brought, taoi^nted him with 
wonderful agility and grace, anU shewed that he 
had learned a nobler ex^srcise tnhn playing on the 

, \ 

* Since the defeat of the Carth^inians in Sicily, 

the several cities enjoyed a proround peace, and 
Syracuse was particularly happy in its tranquillity, 
under the auspicious government of Gelon. He was 
not born in Syracuse, and yet all the inhabitants of 
thatcity, though so extremely jealous of their liberty, 
had forced him in a manner to be tCeif king. Though 
an alien, the supreme power went in search of him, 
not courted bn his part with any art or induce* 
ment but those of merit. Gelon was thoroughly 
acquainted with all the duties of the regal office, as 
well as its great weight ; and he accepted it with no 
other view but the good of his people. He thought 
himself king only for the defence of the state, to 
preserve the good order of society, to protect inno- 
cence and justice, and to exhibit to all his subjects, 
in bis simple, modest, active, and regular life, a pat- 
tern of every civil virtue. The whole of royalty 
that he assumed was the toils and cares of it, a zeal 
for the public welfare, and the sweet satisfaction 
wd>ich results from making millions happy by his 
cares : in a word, he considered tlie sovereignty as 
an obligation, and a means to procure the felicity of 
a greater number of men. He banished from it 
pomp, ostentation, licentiousness, and impunity for 
crimes. He did not affect the appearance of reign- 
ing, but contented himself with making the laws 
reign. He never made his inferiors feel that he was 
their master, but only inculcated into them tliat both 
himself and they ought to submit to reason and 
justice. To induce their obedience, he employed 
DO other methods but persuasion and a good e.X' 
ample, which are the weapons of virtue, and alone 
produce a sincere and uninterrupted obedience. 


’ Diod. l.xi. p. 29, 30. 
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A revered old age, a name higlily dear to all his Artax. 
subjects, a roputition equally diffused within and Longim. 
without his kingc/oms ; these were the fruits of that 
wisdom which retained on the throne to the last 
gasp. His rei in was short, and only jusj; shewed 
him in a maniitV to Sicily, to exhibit in iiis person 
an example af a great, good, and true king, lie 
died, after having reignccl only seven years, to the 
infinite regret oi' all lii^ subjects. Every family 
imagined itself deprived of its best friend, its pro- 
tector and fetl^cr. The p’coplc erected, without the 
city, in the place svliere liis wife Deinarata had been 
buried, a splendid inausolaL*qm; surrounded with 
nine towers of a surprising height and magnificence ; 
and decreed those lionours to him, which were then 
paid to the demigods or heroes. The Carthagi- 
nians afterwards demolished the mausolajum, and 
Agathocles the towers ; but, says the historian, nei- 
ther violence, envy, nor time, which destroys all 
grosser things, could destroy the glory of his name, 
or abolish the memory of his txalled virtues and 
noble actions, which love and gratitude liad en- 
graved in the hearts of the Sicilians. 


IL i//V>7;. 

After Gcloifs dcalh, the sceptrr l ontinucd near a. M. 
twelve years in his family. He was -uccccded by ^ 

Hiero, his eldest brollit r. 

It w ill be necessary for us, in order to reconcile 
tiic authors wlio have written concerning this prince, 
some of whom represent him as a good king, and 
othersadeteslahlc tyrant; it will he necessary, Isay, 
lo distinguisli the periods. It is very proliable that 
Iliero, dazzled, in the l>eginning*of his reign, by the 
glitter of sovereign |)Ower, and oorrupted by the flat- 
tery of Iris courtiers, studiously endeavoured to devi- 
ate" from that jiath w hich his predecessor had j)oint- 
ed out to him, and in which he had found himself 
vor. lu. o 
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AiUt. SO hftppy. ' This young prin^ was avaricious, 
headstrong, unjust, and studious Vf nothing but the 
gratification of his passions, witiout ever endea- 
vouring to acquire the esteem anolafTection of the 
people;* who, on the other side,&ad the utmost 
aversion for a prince, whom they looked upon as a 
tyrant over them, rather than as a king ; ana nothing 
but the veneration they had for Gelon’s memory, 
prevented it from breaking out 
, * Some time after he had ascended the throne, he 
entertained violent suspicions' of Ftftyzelus, his bro- 
ther, whose great influence among the citizens made 
him fear that he had a design to depose him. In 
order to rid himselfwithoutnoiseofan enemy whom 
he ftmcied very dangerous, he resolved to put him 
at the head of some forces be was going to send to 
the succour of the Sybaritesragainst the Crotoniahe, 
hoping that he would perish in the expedition. His 
brother’s refusal to accept this command, made him 
the more violent against him. Theron, who bad 
married Polyzelus’s daughter, joined with bis &- 
Iher-in-law. This gave rise to great dlfterences of 
long duration between the kings of Syracuse and 
Agrigentum ; however, they at last were reconciled 
by the judicious mediatiomo^ ' Simonides the poet; 
and to make their reconciliation lasting, they ce- 
mented it by a new alliance, Hiero marrying The- 
ron’s sister ; after which the two kings always lived 
in good intelligence with each other. 

* At first, an infirm state of health, which was 
increased by repeated illnesses, gave Hiero an op- 
portunity of thinking seriously ; after which he re- 
solved to draw around him men of learning, who 
might converse agi'eeably with him, and furnish 
him with useful Ipstructfons. The most famous 
poets of the age came to his court, as Simonides, 
Pindar, BacChylides, and Epicharmus ; and it is 
affirmed, that their delightful conversation did not 

V JWwLLzi. p.5]. 1 Id. L xi. p. 56. 

'' Schd. in Pmd. * Alian. 1. ir. c. 15. 
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a tittle contribute to soften the cruel and savage Artax. 
disposition oV H^iero. • 

' Plutarch rentes a «ioble saying of his, which 
shews an excellent disposition in a prince. He de- 
clared, that his palace and his ears should be always 
open to every man who would tell him the truth, 
and that witliout disguise or reserve. 

The poets above mentioned not only excelled in 
poetry, but were also possessed of a great fund of 
learning in other branches, and were respected and 
consulted as the sages of their times. This is what* 

Cicero says of Simonides in particular. He had 
a great ascendant over the king ; ahd the only use 
he made of it was, to incline him to virtue. 

” They often used to converse on philosophical 
subjects. 1 observed on another occasion, that 
Hiero, in one of these* conversations, asked Simo- 
nides his opinion with regard to the nature and at- 
tributes of the Deity. The latter desired one day’s 
time to consider of it ; the next day he asked two, 
and went on increasing in the same proportion. 

The prince pressing him to give bis reasons for these 
delays ; he confessed, tiiat the subject Was above his 
comprehension, and that the more he reflected, the 
more obscure it apiieaped to him. 

Xenophon has left us an excellent treatise on the 
art of governing well, entitled Hiero, and written 
in the form of a dialogue between this prince and 
Simonides. Hiero undertakes to prove to the poet^ 

^t tyrants and kings are not so happy as is ge- 
nerally imagined. Among the great number of 
proofs alleged by him, he insists chiefly on their un- 
happiness in being deprived of the greatest comfort 
and blessing in this life, viz. the enjoyment of a 
true friend, to whose bosom they may safely con- 
fide their secrets and afflictions; who may share 
with them ki their joy and sorrow ; in a word, a 

^ In Afx^phUi. p. 175. * Cic. 1. i. de Nat. Deor. n. 60. 

• Simonides, non poeia soUlm suaois, verdm etiam eateroqiU 
Mopiauque traditur* Liba i. de Nat. Deor. n. 60. 

o 2 
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' Artax. second self, who may form but om heartj one soul 
Longim. them. Simonides, on the-^tlier side, lays 
down admirable maxims with respect to the duties 
of a sovereign. He represents to him, that a king 
is not so hr himself, but for others | that his gran- 
deur consists, not in building magnificent palaces 
for his own residence, but.in erecting'temples, and 
fortifying and embellishing his cities : that bis glory 
consists nut in his people’s fearing him, but in their 
being afraid for him : that, a truly royal care is, not 
to enter the lists with the first comer at the Olym- 
pic games (for the princes of that age were passion- 
ately fond of tbfem, arnd especially * Hiero), but to 
contend with the neighbouring kings, who should 
succeed best in diffusing wealth and abundance 
throughout his dominions, and in endeavouring to 
secure the felicity of his people. 

Nevertheless, another poet (Pindar) praises this 
same Hiero for the victory be had won in the horse- 
race. “ This prince (says he, in his ode), who go- 
“ verns with equity the inhabitants of opulent Si- 
“ cily, has gathered the fairest flower of every 
“ virtue. He takes a noble delight in the most ex- 
“ quisite performances of poetry and music. He 
“ loves melodious airs, sueh as it is customary for 
“ us to play at the banquets given us by our dear- 
“ est friends. Rouse then thyself, take thy lyre, 
“ and raise it to the Doric pitch. If thou feelest 
“ thyself animated by a glorious fire in favour off 
“ Pisa and Pliercnice ; if they have waked the 
“ sweetest transports in thy breast, when that ge- 
“ nerous courser (without being quickened by the 

* It is said that Theniistoclps, seeing him arrive at the 
Olympic games witli a splendid equipage, would have bad 
him forbidden them, bt-cause he had not succoured the Greeks 
‘against the common enemy, any more than Gelon his brother; 
which motion did honour to the Athenian general. .Slian, 
1. ix. c. 5. 

f Pisa was the city, near to which the Olympic games 
were solemnized : and Pberenice was the name of Hiero's 
coui'ser, signifying the painer qf victory. 
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“ spur) flew along the banks of the Alpheus, and Arta^ 

“ carried his royal rkler lo glorious victory : O ^8"“* 
“ sing the king of Syracuse,, the ornament of the 
“ Olympic course !” 

The whole o^e, translated by the late Mr. Mas* 
sieu, is in the sixth volume of the Memoirs of the 
Academy o^Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, from 
which I have made the ^hort extract above. I was 
very glad to give the reader some idea of Pindar,, 
from this little 'specimen. • 

The next ode to this was composed in honour of 
Theron king of Agrigentum, victorious in the cha- 
riot-race. The diction of it is so sublime, the 
thoughts so noble, and the moral so pure, that many 
look upon it as Pindar’s master- piece. 

I cannot say how far we may depend on the rest 
of the praises which Pihdar gives to Hiero, for poets 
do not always pride themselves upon their sincerity 
in the eulogiums they hestow on princes : however, 
it is certain that Hiero had made his court the re- 
sort of all persons of wit and genius ; and that he 
had invited them to it by his affability and engag- 
ing behaviour, and much more by his liberality, 
which is a great merit in a king. 

We cannot bestow on Hiero s court the eulogium 
which* Horace gives the house ofMmcenas, in 
which a character prevailed rarely found among 
scholars, and nevertheless infinitely preferable to all 
their erudition. This amiable house, says Horace, 
was an utter stranger to the mean and groveling 


■ iV()» isto vivimufillict 

Sluo tu TtTti niedo, Domus hdc nec piirior vUa est, 

Nec magis his aliena malis, Nii mi nfficii unqtmm, 
Ditior hie, aut cH quia doctwr, Est locus uni- 
Ciiique suus, HOr. lib. i. Sat. 9. 

Sir, you mistake, that^s not oi^r course of life. 

We know no jealousies, no brawls, no strife; 

From all those ills our patron’s house is free, 

None, ’cause more learned or wealthy, troubles me; 
We have our stations, all their own pursue, &c. 

Creech. 
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Artax. sentiments of envy and jealousy ; aod^men saw, in 
I^ngiro* those who shared in the master’s f^our, a superior 
merit or credit, withoy t taking the least umbrage at 
it. " But it was far otherwise in the court of Hiero 
or of Tberon. It is said that Simopides, and Bac- 
chylides his nephew, employed all kiod| of criticism, 
to lessen the esteem which those princes had fi>r 
Pindar’s works. The latter, by way of reprisal, ri- 
dicules them very strongly in his ode to 'Iheron, in 
cbm paring them to ravens, who cioak in vain against 
the divine bird of Jove. But modesty was not the 
virtue which distinguished Pindar. 

* Hiero, having driven the ancient inhabitants of 
Catana and Naxos from their country, settltMi a co- 
lony of ten thousand men there, half of w hom were 
Syracusans, and the rest Peloponnesians. This in- 
duced the inhabitants of thole two cities to appoint, 
after his death, the same solemnities in his honour, 
as were bestowed on heroes or demigods, because 
they considered liim as their founder. 

^ He shewed great favour to the children of Anax- 
ilaus, formerly tyrant of Zancle, and a great friend 
toGelon his brother. As they were arrived at years 
of maturity, he exhorted them to take the govern- 
ment into their own hands ; ‘hfter Micytbus, their tu- 
tor, should have pertectly informed them of the state 
of it, and how he himself had behaved in the admi- 
nistration. The latter, having assembled tbe nearest 
relations and most intimate friends of the young 
princes, gave, in their presence, so good an account 
of his guardianship, that the whole assembly (in per- 
fect admiration^ bestowed the highest encomiums on 
his prudence, integrity, and Justice. Matters were 
carried so far, that the young princes were extremely 
urgent with him tocontinue to preside in the admi- 
nistratiuD, as he had hitherto done. However, tlie 
wise tutor preferring the sweets of ease to the splen- 
dor of authority, and persuaded, at the. same time, 
that it would be feu' tbe interest of the state if the 

* Scholiwt. Find. * Diod. I. xi. p. 37. r Ibid. p. 50. 
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youQg princes took the government into their own Arti^ 
hands, resolv^ ,to retire from business. Hiero 
died, after baviojg reigned eleven years, 

^ 11 . Thrasybtdus. 

* He was succeeded by Thrasybulus his brother, 
who, by his evil conduct, ‘contributed very much to 
the making him be regretted. Swelled with pride 
and a brutfi haughtiness, he considered men as mere 
worms ; vainly fancying that they were created fof 
him to trample upon, and that he was of a quite dif- 
ferent nature from them. He abapdoned himself 
implicitly to the flattering counsels of the giddy 
young courtiers who surrounded him. He treated 
all his subjects with the utmost severity ; banishing 
some, confiscating the^ possessions of others, and 
putting great numbers to death. So severe, a 
slavery soon grew insupportable to the Syracusans, 
and therefore they implored the succour of the 
neighbouring cities, whose interest it was also to 
throw oflf the tyrant’s yoke. Thrasybulus was be- 
sieged even in Syracuse, the sovereignty of part of 
which he had reserved to himself, <viz, Achradina, 
and the island, which was very well fortifled ; but 
the third quarter of tiie city, called Tyche, was pos- 
sessed by the enemy. After making a feeble resist- 
ance, and demanding to capitulate, he left the city, 
and witiidrew into banishment among the Locrians. 

He had reigned but a year. In tl^ manner the 
Syracusans recovered their liberty. They also de- 
livered the rest of the cities of Sicily from tyrants ; 
established a popular government in all places, and 
maintained that form by themselves during three- 
score years, till the reign of Dionysius the tyrant, 
who again enslaved them. * 

■ After Sicily bad been delivered from the govern- a. M. 
ment of tyrants, and all the dties of it were restored 3544. 
to Aeir liberty; as the country •vas extremely An^.C. 

■ JKod. 1. xi. p. eu ^ 2 . 


■ Ibid. p. Ac. 
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Artaz. fruitful in itself, and the peace which ^all places en« 
joyed, gave the, inhabitants of thist island an oppor- 
tunity of cultivating Jlheir 'lands, a^id feeding their 
flocks ; the people grew very powerful, and amassed 
great riches. To perpetuate to latfst posterity the 
remembrance of the happy day in which they bad 
thrown off" the yoke of slavery, by the banishment 
of Thrasybulus, it was decreed in the general as- 
sembly of the nation, that a colossal statue should 
be set up to J upiter the Deliverer ; that on the anni- 
versary of this day, a festival should be solemnized, 
by way of thanksgiving, for the restoration of their 
liberty ; and that there should be sacrificed in ho- 
nour of the gods, four hundred and fifty bulls, with 
which the people should be entertained at a com- 
mon feast. 

There nevertheless lay boncealed in the minds 
of many, a certain secret leaven of tyranny, which 
frequently disturbed the harmony of tliis peace, 
Wid occasioned several tumults and commotions 
in Sicily, the particulars of which I shall omit, 
‘To prevent the evil consequences of them, the 
Syracusansestablished the Petalism, which differed 
very little from the. Athenian Ostracism ; and was 
so called from the Greek VewAov, signifying a leaf, 
because the votes were then given on an olive leaf. 
This judgment was put in force against those citi- 
zens w’bose great power made the people appre- 
hensive that they aspired at the tyranny, and it ba- 
nished them for ten years ; however, it did not 
long continue in force, and was soon abolished ; 
because the dread of falling under its censure, 
having prompted the most virtuous men to retire, 
and renounce the government, the chief employ- 
ments were now filled by such citizens only as bad 
the least merit 

* Dcucetius, according to Diodorus, was chief 
over the peopl.e who were properly called Sicilians. 


* Died. ]. xi. p. 65. 


« Ibid. p. 67—70. 
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Having united them all (the inhabitants of Hybla Ai^x. 
excepted) into one body, he became very powerful, bongim. 
and formed several great enterprises. 1 1 was he who 
built the city Palica, near the temple of the gods 
called Palici. Xhis temple was very faftious on 
account of sogne wonders which are related of it ; 
and still more iram the sacred nature of the oaths 
which were there taken, Jlie violation whereof was 
said to be always followed by a sudden and exem- 
plary punishment.' This, was a secure asylum fof 
all persons who were oppressed by superior power; 
and especially for slaves who were unjustly abused, 
or too cruelly treated by their masters. They con- 
tinued in safety in this temple, till certain arbiters 
and mediators had made their peace ; and there was 
not a single instance of a master’s having ever 
broken the promise he had made of pardoning his 
slaves ; so famous were the gods that presided over - 
this temple, for the severe vengeance they took on 
those who violated their oaths. 

This Deucetius, after’having been successful on a 
great many occasions, and gained several victories, 
particularly over the Syracusans ; saw his fortune 
change on a sudden by the loss of a battle, and was 
abandoned by the greatest part of his forces. In the 
consternation and despondency into which so gene- 
ral and sudden a desertion threw him, he formed 
such a resolution as despair only could suggest. He 
withdrew in the night to Syracuse, advanced as far 
as the great square of the city, and there falling 
prostrate at the foot of the altar, be abandoned his 
life and dominions to the mercy of the Syracusans, 
that is, to his professed enemies. The singularity 
of this spectacle attracted great numbers of people. 

The magistrates immediately convened the people, 
and debated on the affair. They first beard the 
orators, whose business was generally to address 
the people- with great violence; and these animated 
them against Deucetius, as a public enemy, whom 
Providence seemed to throw into their way, to re- 
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Arto. veoge and (Hinbh, by bis death, all the iqjunes be 
bwgiii). bad done tiU republic, A speech of this tendency 
struck all the virtuous part of the assembly with 
horror. The most ancient and wisest of the senators 
represented, “ That they were not^now to consider 
“ what punishment Deucetius deserved, but bow it 
“ behoved the Syracusans to behavd on that occa* 
“ sion ; that they ought not to lOok upon him any 
longer as an enemy, but as a suppliant, a charac' 
•“ ter which his persop was b^me sacred and 
“ inviolable. That there was a goddess (Nemesis) 
" who took vengeance of crimes, especially of cru-* 
** elty and impiety, who doubtless would not suffer 
that to go unpunished : that besides the baseness 
“ and inhumanity there is in insulting the unfor> 
“ tunate, and in crushing those who are already 
“ under one’s foot ; it was worthy the grandeur and 
good nature of the Syracusans, to exert their clc' 
mency even .to those who least deserved it.” All 
the people came into this opinion, and with one 
consent, spared Deucetius’s life. He was ordered to 
reside in Corinth, the mother-city and foundress of 
Syracuse ; and the Syracusans engaged to furnish 
Deucetius with all things necessary for his subsisting 
honourably there. Wbad; reader, who compares 
these two different opinions, does not perceive which 
of them was the noblest and most generous.^ 

Sect. II. Of some famous persons end cities in 
Gracia Magna, Pythagoras, Charondas, Za- 
leucus, Mih the AtUeta ; Crotona, Sybaris, and 
Tlturium, 

I. Pythagoras, 

A. M. In treating of what relates to Grascia Magna in 

3480 . Italy, I must not omit Pythagoras, who was the 
^"^^'^■^•gh)ryofit; ' He i(ras bom in Samos. After having 
travelled into a great many r^ons, and eoricbed 
his mind with much uncommon and excell^ lean)* 
* JXog. ha^rt, in vit. FyAng, 
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ing, be returned to bis native country, but did not Artuk 
make a long s&y in it, because of the tyrannical Longm- 
government « hicb. Poiycrat^ h§d established in it, 
who however had the highest regard tor him, and 
shewed him all tigs esteem due to his rare* merit. 

But the study of the sciences, and particularly of 
philosophy, is by no means compatible with slaveiy, 
though of the mildest and most honourable kind. 

He therefore went into Italy, and resided usually 
either at Crotona, Metapontum, Heraclea, or Ta- 
rentuna. * Servius Tullius, or Tarquinius Super- 
bus, reigned in Rome at that time ; which abso- 
lutely refutes the opinion of those vfbo imagined 
that Numa Pompilius, the second king of tlie Ro- 
mans, who lived upwards of a hundred years be- 
fore, bad been Pythagoras’s disciple; an opinion that 
very probably was grounded on the resemblance of 
their manners, disposition, and principles. 

* The whole country soon felt very happy effects 
from the presence of this excellent philosopher. An 
inclination for study, and a love of wisdom, diffused 
themselves almost universally in a very short time. 
Multitudes flocked from ail the neighbouring cities 
to get a sight of Pythagoras, to bear him, and bo 
profit by bis salutary counsels. The several princes 
of the country took a pleasure in inviting him to 
their courts, which they thought honoured by his 
presence ; and all were delighted with his conversa- 
tion, and glad to learn from him the art of govern- 
ing nations with wisdom. His school became the 
most famous that had ever been till that age. He 
had 00 less than four or five hundred disciples. 

Bef(N’e be admitted them in that quality, be kept 
them in a state of noviciate, as it were, and prob^ 
tion 6 )r five years, during which>fime be obliged 
them to keep the strictest silence j thinking it pro- 

* Liv. L i. n. 18. 

* Ii/At^mu,^mmIi(di<mvamiet,atornmn4taaGrmekK^ 

magna at, et frivatim tt puUici, prtatmtutima M M- 

ititutit, et arlibut. Cic. Tascnl. Qaseat. 1. r. & 10. 
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Artax. per for. them to be instructed, before they should 
attempt to speak. It is well known, that the me- 
tempsychosis or transmigration of souls was one of 
the chief of his tenets. His disciples bad the 
greates't reverence for every word he uttered ; and, 
if he did but barely aver a thing, tha^ atone, without 
further examination, was sufficient to gain credit to 
his assertion ; and to affirm the truth of any thing, 
they used to express themselves in this manner, 
^ The "master said it. However, the disciples car- 
ried their deference and docility too far, in thus 
waving all enquiry, and in sacrificing implicitly 
tlieir reason and understanding; a sacrifice that is 
due only to the divine authority, which is infinitely 
superior to our reason and all our knowledge; and 
which, consequently, is authorized to prescribe 
. laws to us, and dictate absolute obedience. 

The school of Pythagoras bred a great number 
of illustrious disciples, who did infinite honour to 
their master ; as wise legislators, great politicians, 
persons skilled in all the sciences, and capable of 
governing states, and being the ministers of the 
greatest princes. * A long time after his death, 
tliat part of Italy which he had cultivated and im- 
proved by his instructidbs,' was still considered as 
the nursery and seat of men skilled in all kinds of 
literature, and maintained that glorious character 
for several ages. * The Romans certainly enter- 
tained a high opinion of Pythagoras’s virtue and 
merit, since the oracle of Delphi having command- 
ed that people, during the w'ar with the Samnites, 
to erect two* statues in the most conspicuous part 
of Rome, the one to the wisest, and the other to the 
most valiant among the Greeks, they accordingly 
set up two in the place where the Comitia were 

* Airis if CL. ‘ * Plin. 1. xxxiv. c. 6. 

* Pj/ihagoras temit magnam iUam Graciam cum honore, et dit- 

tuM eiiam aiKloriiate, nudtaque tecula postea tic viguit 
Pjfihagonorum noma, ut tudli aUi docU vtatratur, T&c. 
Ouast. 1. i. a. S8. 
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held, representing Pythagoras and Themistocles. Artaz. 
We have no certain information with respect to the 
time and place of Pythagoras’s .death. 

II. Crot9m. St/baris. Thurtum. 

^ Crotona was founded by Myscellus, chief of the a. M. 
Achaiaus, the third year of the seventeenth Olym- 3295. 
piad. This Myscellus being come to Delphi to con- 
suit the oracle of Apollo, about the spot on which • 
he should build his city, met Archias the Corin- 
thian there, who was arrived upon the same account. 

The god gave them a favourable audience; and 
after having determined them with regard to the 
place that would best suit their new settlements, he 
proposed different advantages to them; and left 
tliein, among other particulars, the choice of riches 
or health. The offer of riches struck Archias, but 
Myscellus desired health ; and, if history is to be 
credited, Apollo performed his promise faithfully 
to both. Archias founded Syracuse, which soon 
became the most opulent city of Greece. ‘ Mys- 
cellus laid tlie foundations of Crotona, which be- 
came so famous for the long life and innate strength 
of its inhabitants, that 4ts*name was used prover- 
bially, to signify a very healthy spot, whose air wa.s 
extremely pure. The natives of this city signal- 
ized themselves in a great number of victories in 
the Grecian games ; and Strabo relates, tliat in one 
and the same Olympiad, seven Crotonians were 
crowned in the Olympic games, and carried off all 
the prizes of the stadium. * 

Sybaris vras ten leagues (two hundred stadia) 
from Crotona, and had also been founded by the 
Achaians, but before the other. This city became 
afterwards very powerful. Four neighbouring states, 
and twenty-five cities, were subject to it,' so .that 

'' Strab. ]. vi. p. 262, A 269. Dioiiys. Halicara. Antiq. 

I. ii. p. 121. * Kfo'ra.’i'Sf vyiiarcgo;. 

Sirab. I. vi. p. 263. Atbcn. 1. xii. p. 5 1 H — 520. 
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Artax. it was, alone, able to raise an army of three hun- 
Longim. jred thousand men. The opulence of Sybaris was 
soon followed by Ivixuiy, and such a dissoluteness 
of manners as is scarcely credible. The citizens 
employed themselves in nothing but banquets, 
games, shows, parties of pleasure, and carousals. 
Public rewards and marks of distinction were be- 
stowed on those who gave the most magnificent 
entertmnments ; and even to such cooks as were 
* best skilled in the impor-tant art of making new dis- 
coveries in dressing dishes, and invented new re- 
finements to please the palate. The Sybarites 
carried their delicacy and effeminacy to such a 
• height, that they carefully removed from their city 
all such artificers whose work was noisy; and 
would not suffer any cocks in it, lest their shrill 
piercing crow should disturb their balmy slumbers. 
\M. ' All these evils were hei^tene'd by dissension 

3484. and discord, which at last proved their ruin. Five 
^520 of the wealthiest persons in the city having 

been expelled by the faction of one Telys, fled to 
Crotona. Telys demanded to have them surren- 
dered to him ; and, on the refusal of the Croto- 
nians to deliver them up (who were prompted to 
this generous resolution* by Pythagoras, who then 
lived among them) war was declared. Tlie Syba- 
rites marched three hundred thousand men into the 
field, and the Crotonians only a hundred thousand ; 
but then they were headed by Milo, the frtmous 
champion (pi whmn we shall soon have occasion to 
speak); over whose shoulders a lion’s skin was 
thrown, and* himself armed with a club, like an- 
other Hercules. The latter gained a complete 
victcary, and made a dreadful havoc of those who 
fled, so that very few escaped, and their city was 
depopulated. threescore years after, some 

' Thessalians came and settled in it; however, they 
did not long enjoy peace, being driven out by the 
Crotonians. Being thus reduced to the most fatal 
' Siocl. L zxi. p. 76—95. 
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extremity, they implored the succour of the Lace- Artax. 
dsemonians and Athenians. Ttie latter, moved Lougini. 
with compassion at their «depl<2rable condition, af- 
ter causing proclamation to be made in Peloponne- 
sus, that all whs willing to join that colony 
were at libertj^ to do it, sent the Sybarites, a fleet 
of ten ships, tinder the command of Lampon and 
Xenocrates. 

" They built a city near tlte ancient Sybaris, and a. m. 
called it Thurium. Two. men, greatly renowned* 3560 . 
for their learning, the one an orator, and the other 
an historian, settled in this colony. The first was 
Lysias, at that time but fifteen year^ of age. He 
lived in Thurium, till the ill fate which befel the 
Athenians in Sicily, and then went to Athens. The 
second was Herodotus. Though he was bom in 
Halicarnassus, a city of Caria, he was, however, 
considered as a native of Thurium, because be set- 
tled there with that colony. 

Divisions soon broke out in the city, on occasion 
of the new inhabitants, whom the rest were desirous 
to exclude from all public employments and privi- 
leges. But as these were much more numerous, 
they expelled all the ancient Sybarites, and got the 
sole possession of the •city, l^ing supported by 
the alliance they made with the people of Crotona, 
they soon grew vastly powerful j and having settled 
n popular form of government in their city, fliey 
divided the citizens into ten tribes, which they 
called by the names of the different nations whence 
they sprung. 

• 

HI. Charondas, the Legislator. 

They now bent their whole thoughts to the 
strengthening of their government by wholesome 
laws, for which purpose they made choice of Cba- 
i^ndas, who had been educated in Pythagoras’s 

* IMonyi. Halictn. in vH. Lys. p. SS. Stnb. I. sir. p. 650. 
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Artax. school, to digest and draw them up. I shall quote 
Ldngim. some of them, in this place. ' 

1. He excluded from the senate, and all public 
employments, all such as should marry a second 
■wife, in* case any children by their first Vrife were 
living; being persuaded, that a man who was so 
regardless of his children’s interest, wt)uld be equally 
so of his country's, and be as worthless a magistrate 
as he had been a father. * 

* 2. He sentenced all false accusers to be carried 
through every part of the city crowned with heath 
or broom, as the vilest of men ; an ignominy which 
most of them* were not able to survive. The city 
thus delivered from those pests of society, was re- 
stored to its former tranquillity. And indeed,* 
from calumniators generally arise all feuds and con- 
tests, .whether of a public or private nature ; and 
yet, according to Tacitus’s observation, they are too 
much tolerated in most governments. 

3. He enacted a new kind of law against another 
species of pests, which is generally the first occa- 
sion of the depravity of manners im a state ; by 
suffering all tliose to be prosecuted who should 
form a correspondence, or contract a friendship 
with wicked men, and hy laying a heavy fine upon 
them. 

4. He required ail the children of the citizens to 
be educated in polite literature ; the effect of which 
is to soften and civilize the minds of men, inspiring 
them with gentleness of manners, and inclining them 
to virtue ; all which constitute the felicity of a state, 
and are equally necessary to citizens of ail condi- 
tions. In this view he appointed salaries (paid by 
the state) for masters and preceptors ; in order that 
learning, by bping communicated gratuitously, 
might be acquired by all. He considered igno- 
rance as the gfeatest of evils, and the source 
whence all vices flowed. 

* Delatores, germ Jiominum publico exitio rcptrttm, ei pasni^ 
mnifuarn mtix cocrcitum. Tacit. Annal. 1. iv. c. SO. 
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5. He made a law with/espect to orphans which 
appears sufficipntl^udiclous, by intrusting the care 

of tbdr education^ their relations by the mother’s ^ ' 

side, as their, liv^ woai(f not*be in danger from 
them ; and the management of their estates.to their 
paternal relations, it being the interest of the latter 
to make the gseatest adyantage of them, since tbe^ 
wouHl inherit them, in caSe of the demise of their 
wards. 

6. Indead of putting deserters to death, and those 
who quitted their ranks and fied in battle, he only* 
sentenced them to make their appeardnce during 
three days in the city, dressed in the habit of women, 
imagining, that the dread of so ignominious a pu- 
nishment would be equally efficacious with putting 
to death; and being, at the same time, desirous of 
giving such cow’ardly citizens an opportunity of 
atoning for their fault 

7. To prevent his laws from being too rashly or 
easily abrogated, he imposed a very severe and ba^ 
zardous condition on all persons who should propose 
to alter or amend them in any manner. They were 
to appear in the public assembly with a halter about 
their necks; and, in case the alteration proposed did 
not pass, they were to be immediately strangled. 

There were but three uufendments ever proposed, 
and all of them admitted. 

Charondas did not long survive his own laws. 
Returning one day from pursuing some thieves, and 
finding a tumult in the city, he came armed Into the 
assembly, though he himself had prohibited this by 
an ex[^ss law. A certain person objected to him 
in severe terms, that he violated his own laws; Ido 
not violate them, says he, hut thu$ seal them with 
tny blood; saying which he plunged bis sword into 
bis bosom, and expired. 


VOL. lit. 
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IV. Zakucust another law^ver. 

Arte. "At tiie 9iune time there ardbe emoog dw Ld> 
^sriBoe anotfaer &movs le^lator, Zakiicus by Qaaie^ 
wbo^ w^well u Cbaroodas, bad been Pythagoras’ji 
disciple! There is now scarce txnj thing extant of 
his» except a kind of preamble to bjjs laws, which 
gives a most advaotogeoos idea of Uiem. re- 
quires, above all things, ofthe citizens, to believe and 
be firmly pmeuaded, that there are gods; and adds, 
'that the bare casti^ up our eyes to t^ heavens, 
and contemplatu^ their order and beauty, are suf- 
ficient to convince us, that it is impossible so won- 
derful a fabric could have been formed by mere 
chance or human power. As the natural conse- 
quence of this belief, he exhorts men to honour and 
revere the gods, as the authors of whatever is good 
and just among mortals; and to honour them, not 
nserely by sacrifices and splendid gifts, but by a cir- 
cumspect conduct, and by purity and innocence oi 
nmnners; these being infinitely more grateful to the 
dekies than all the sacrifices that can be offered. 

After this exordium, so ‘{xre^iant with relij^ and 
piety, in which he describes the Supreme Being as 
die primary source whence all laws flow, as the chief 
authority which commands obedience to them, as | 
the most powerful motive for our faitb&l observance | 
of them, and as the perfem model to which mankind 
ought to coofiirm : he descends to the paiticularB | 
of those duties which mra owe to one another; and 
lays down a precept which is very well adap^ to 
preserve peace and unity in socie^, by eiymning : 
foe indivmuals who compose it not to make foeir j 
habred and dissensbos perpetual, which would 
evauee an unso^Ue and savage disposition; but 
to treat their envies as men who would soon be 
their friends. This is carrying morality to as great 
a per^^n as could be expected fiom heafoens. 

Wifor^aid to foe duly of judges and ma^trates, ; 

" Diod. L ziL p. 19— iS. 
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after representing to then), that in pronouncing sen- Arter. 
fence, they oili^, filter ^ suffer themselves to be L®“gh“* 
biass<^ by friendsj^p, ha^d, or any other pastion; 
be only exhorts them to avoid ei^tuUy all haughti- 
ness or severity towards the parties engaged inlaw, 
since such are bbt too unhappy ip being obliged to 
nnder^o all the toils and fatigues inseparable from 
lawsdits. The office indeed of judges, how laborious 
soever it may be, is far from giving them a right to 
vent their ill-humour upon the contending parties;^ 
the very condition and essence of their employmeatT 
requiring them to behave with impartiality, and to 
do justice on all occasions ^ and when (bey distribute 
this, even with mildness and humanity, it is only a 
debt they pay, and not a favour they grant 
To banish luxury from bis republic, which be 
looked upon as the certain destruction of a govern- 
ment, he did not follow the practice established ia 
some nations, where it is thou^t sufficient, for the 
restraining it, to punish, by pecuniary mulcts, such 
as infringe the laws ; but be acted, says the historian, 
in a more artful and ingenious, and at the same 
time more effectual manner. He prohibited women 
from wearing rich and costly stuffs, embroidered 
robes, jewels, ear-rings, necklaces, bracelets, gold 
rings, and such likeorntofents ; exciting none from 
tbia law but common prostitutes. He enacted a si- 
inSar law with regard to the men; excepting, in the 
same manner, from the observance of it, such only 
a» were willii^ to pass for debaimhees and iuftimous 
wi^(^. By these regulations be easily, and with- 
oot violence, preserved the citizens from the least 
approaches to luxury and effeminaCy.* For no 
I^on was so lost to all sense of honour, as to be 
wUliog to wear the badges of his shame, under the 
tyo, as it were, of all the citizens;* since this would 
make hw tiie public laiuhing-stodi, and reflect 
eternal infamy on his family. 

9fon inter ve t cra itccpto, qui $atitp(atarumadver^ifiq>iu^- 
*“• w aiddmt. TadtAnnri. I.ii. c.85. 
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V. MUOf the 

We have seen him at the bead of an army obtain 
a great victoiy. However, be was still more re- 
nowned'for his athletic strength, Ijian for his mili- 
tary bravery. He was somamed the Cfotonian, 
from Crotona the place pf bis birth! It was his 
dau^ter, whom, as was before related, Democedes 
the fomoos physician, and’Milo’s countryman, mar- 
ried, alter be had escaped from Darius’s court 
to Greece, his native country. 

*Pausanias relates, that Milo was seven times 
idetorious at the Pythian games, once when a child; 
that he won six victories (at wrestling) in the Olym- 
pic games, one of which was also gained in bis 
cbilobood; and that challenging a seventh time, 
(in Olympia) any person to wrestle with him, he 
could not engage for want of an opponent He 
would hold a pomegranate in such a manner, tbat^ 
without breaking it, he would grasp it so fast in his j 
hand, that no one, however strong, could possibly ! 
wrest it from him. He would stand so firm on a : 
*discm, which bai^een oiled to make it the more ' 
slippery, that it was impossible to push him off. He ; 
would bind his head with e^coid, after which bolding 
his breath strongly, the veins of bis head would swell 
so prodigiously as to break the rope. When Milo, 
fixing his elbow on his side, stretched forth bis ri^t ' 
hand quite open, with his fingers held close one to I 
the other, his thumb exceptei^ which he raised, the . 
utmost strength of man could not separate his little I 
finger from the other three. • | 

Allthis was only a vain and puerile ostentetidn of ' 
his strength. Chance, however, gave him ifo Op* 
portunity of making a much more laudable uMof it 
* One day as he Vas attending the lectures of P)r* 
thagonu (for he was one of his tnoM constant du- 

* Lib. vip. 300^570. . ' Strsb. Lvi. p. SeA 

.* 1[1ik disou was a.kindof ^it, flat and iiwiid. . . 
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aptes) (be p^r wbidi soppoiied the ceiling of (he Artu 
school in which the pup^p' were assemhieci, being bonpna. 
shaken by some accident, Mild -supported it by bis 
single strength, |ave the auditors time to get nwny, 
and having proved for their safety, be afterwards 
escaped hVDS<?)f* 

What is related of the voracious eppetite of the 
atbletas is almost incredilite. * Milo’s appetite woS 
scarce satiated with twenty minfe (pounds) of roeat^ 
the same quantity of bread, and three *congu of 
wine every day. Athenseus relates, that this cham- 
pion having run the whole lengtlf the stadium, 
with a bull four years old on his shoulders, be after- 
wards knocked him down with one stroke of hisfistt 
and ate the whole beast that very day. I will take 
it for granted, that all the other particulars related 
of Milo; are truej but is it in the slightest degree 
probable, that one mao could devour a whole ox in 
so short a time ? 

' We are told that Milo, when advanced to a very 
great ag^, seeing the rest of the champdons wrestling^ 
and gazing upon his own arms, *hich: oooe were .so 
vigorous and robust, but were then very much en- 
feebled by time, burk intp tears and crkd, Ala$l 
these arms are now dead. 

‘And yet he either forgot or concealed his weak- 
Dessfeom himself; and the confident persuasion he 
entertained of bis own strength, and which be pre- 
served to the last, proved fatal to him. Happening 
to meet, as he was travelling, an old ' oak, which 
had teen opened by some wedges that were forced 
into it, be nndertook to split it in two by his bare 
strepj^^ But after forcing odt the wedges by 
the exeition be made, bis arms, were catched in tbp 
IrunJc Of the tree, by the violent^ with which it 
so font being unable to disengage his 
bands, he was devoured by wolves. 

' Athen. tx. p.il3. * CSc. ^ Seaect. n.27. 

* Pu^L^|!t.37a 

* Ibirty poondi^ «r ai^tcea pints. 
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jufm. bos judtc^sly dbafUHA, tfali 

fW^sjai^ robust jch^ nho prid^ biinselfso 
luuob in btt bodily strongtb, was tbe weakest of infiQ 
Iftbb f^p«d to « paesioo, wbicb ofte« subdues a«d 
<»p(iipates (be ^nwgest; o eoufteiaQ beviog^iped 
so great an ascendant over Milo, tbatube ly rwnlised 
iwcbw w tbe Qiosi knperieus inaiuier> aad foade 
Ih» whatever conaotouds sbe laid upou buou 

CHAP. III. 

qfPdoponnpsm. 

?HE Peloponnesian war, which I am now entering 
lipoQ, began about the end of the first year of the 
A.M. eighty'SeventhOlyuapiad, and lasted twenty.seven 
3573. years. Thucydides has written the history of it to 
Ant. J. C.|he twenty-fiist year inclusively. He gves us an 
^ ' accurate account of the several transactions of every 
year, which he divides into campaigns and winter 
quarters. However, i shall not be so minute, and 
^all only extract Euch parts of it as appear most 
entertaining and ffistructive. Plutarch and Pio- 
dorus Siculus will also be of great assistance to, me 
bwAhisfOccasimi. 

S^CT. I. The siege if Phteea liy thti Thebans. 
Alternate raoagesoj Attica and fthpotmesus. 
Honours paid to the Athenians m^o JeU in the 
first campaign. 

The first year of the tear.' 

’The first act of hostility by which the ww b®* 
was committed by the Thebaiis, wfio bilged 
Platfem, a city of Boebtia, in n^iance wiUr Atbohs* 
Tbey were introduced into it by h^eacbeiy ; b^t the 
cidzehs fialfing ufion them in the kfilfd 0ein 
all, with the exception of about two hondr^, who 

* JKiui. I. ii. c. 24. ■ Thacyi I. ii. f^2e.->iea. XMS<t 

Lzii.p.97>-100. Fivt.jaPctMLf^i7A ' 
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were takm priaooen, aad who a httte after were itaata. 
pitf to death. * The Atheoiaia, as soon as the news 
was brou^t of the actiomt P^pt«Bse» sent succours 
and provudons thither, and cleared the dl]p fii att 
persona who were bcapahle of beating arllu. 

The truce ^ng evidently broken, botbsadesfuie- 
pared openly Mr war; and>ambasaadorswcresentto 
all places to strengthen themselTes by theaJliaacdof 
the Greeks and barbarians. Every partof Greede 
was in motion, some few states and cities excepted^ 
which continued neuter, till they should see the event 
of the war. The majiwity were for the Lacedas- 
monians, as being the deliverers of Greece, and 
espoused their interest very warmly, because the 
Athenians, forgetting that the moderation and gen- 
tleness with which they commanded over ot^rs, 
had procured them many allies, bad afterwards 
. alienated the greatest part of them by their pride 
and the severity of their' government, and incurred 
the hatred, not only of those who were then subject 
to them, but of all such as were apfurehensive of be- 
coming tireir dependants. In^ti^ temper of ntind 
were & Greeks at that time. The conii^rates of 
eadi of those two states were as follow. 

All Peloponnesus, A.IV08 excepted,- winch stood 
neuter, bad declared for Laoedsemonia. The 
Aehaians, the inhabitants of Pellene excepted, were 
neuter at first, but at length insenriblymiga^in the 
war. OutofPriopooDesusweretbepeoi&of Me- 
gara, Locris, fiosotia, Phocis, Ambracia, Leocadk, 
and Anaetoriani> on ^ side of the Lacedsmonians. 

The oor^derates of the Athenianawere, the peo- 

S le of Chios, Lesbos, PlatssBi the Messmians of 
'faupactns; tire greatest part of iheAcarnanians, 
Corcyveaos, Cepmucniaiis, and Ztcynthians, besides 
tiie several tributary eonntrks, as maritime Ouria, 

Deria that tics near it, Ionia, the Hellespont} and 
theeitmolTliiaee, Chakis andPotidasaoxoepted; 
tUtimiitim^^Si^r^CieteiUK^ Pdoponoesus,ea 8 t- 
waid; and the Cyclades, Melos and T|wra excepted. 
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jAjt» |mi]^fate1y«i^rtbeBttemptonPlataeaB,tbeLa< 
ocdaHROiiiAas bad ordered forces to i>e levied both 
^sitbm and wifoout P^lo^oooesas ; and made all the 
preparatibns necessary for entering the enemy's 
country * All things beii^ ready, two-foirds pf the 
troops marched to the isthmus of Comtb, and the 
rest wercieft toguard the country. Arcbidamus, king 
(^Lacedsemonia; who commanded the army, assem- 
bled the generals and chief officers, and calling to 
foeir remembrance the ^at actions performed by 
ther ancestors, and those they themselves bad done, 
or been eye-witnesses to, be exhorted them to sup- 
port, with the lAmost efforts of theirvalour, the pris- 
tine glory of their respective, cities, as well as their 
own fame. He represented to them that 'the eyes 
of all Greece were upon them; and that, in ex- 
pectation of the issue of a war which would deter- 
mine their fate, they were incessantly addressing 
heaven in- favour of a people, who were as dear to 
them as the Athenians were become odious : that, 
however, he could not deny, that they were going 
to march against an enemy, who, though greatly 
inferior to them in numbers and in strengfo, were 
nevertheless very powerful, warlike, and daring; 
and whose courage would doubtless be still more 
inflamed by tfie sight of danger, and the laying 
waste of their territories: *that foerefore they 
roust exeit themselves to tbe-ikmost, to spread an 
immedk^ terror, in the couotry they were going 
to -enter, and to inspire tlie allies with confidence. 
The whole army answered with the loudest acclat 
niations of joy, and repeated assurances that they 
would do their duty. 

Hieasseihldyhreaking up, Arcbidunus^everzeal- 
ousfortbe welfaiopf G reece, and resoivington^lect 
no expedieiBtbat might fweveota rupture, tk«4read^ 
, fukcqnsequehces of which be foresaw, .sent a Sportan 
to A^booa, to endeavour, before they should coine to 

■ =• nentibut metiim out JUbtcian gigni. 'Tadfc 

Asaahl’«E;c.'Sl. :-!i' 
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licetilHieSyto prevail, if posable, witfa the Atiieniaas Aetm 
to lay aside tiieir designs ; now that they saw ao 
army ready to inarch lottf Attifa. Bat'*the Atbe> 

Dtans, so far from admitting him audience, or 
bearing his reasons; woald not so mu<^ is suffier 
bith to come jnto their city : Pericles having pro- 
vailed with dm people to make an or^, that 109 
herald or ambassador should be received hom the 
Lacedasmonians till they had first laid down Aear 
arms. I n consequence of this, the Spartan was coni' 
manded to leave the country that very day ; and an 
escort was sent to guard him to the frontiers, and to 
prevent his speaking to any person the way. At 
bis taking leave of we Athenians, be told them, thi^ 
day would he the beginning of the. great calamitira 
that would ensue to all Greece. Archidamus, see^ 
ing no hopes of a reconciliutiiHi, marched for Attica, 
at the bead of sixty thousand chosen troops. 

Pericles, before the Lacedsinonianshad entered 
the country, declared to the Athenians, that should 
Archidamus, when he was laying waste their terri- 
tories, spare bis (Pericles) lands, either on account 
of the rights of hospitality which subsisted between 
them, or tofurnisb bis enemies, and those who en- 
vied him, with a handle to slander him, as holding 
intelligence with him, he, from that day, made over 
all Inslands and bouses to the city of Athens. He 
demonstrated to tlie Athenians, that the welfare o£ 
the. staie depended upon consuiping the enemy’s 
troops, by protracting tlie war ; and that for this 
purpose they must, immediately remove all their 
^cts out of the country, retire to* the city, and 
shut themselves up in it witbouj; ever hazarding a 
hattie. The Athenians, indeed, ’ had not < forces 
enou^ to .take the field and oppose the, enemy. 

Their troc^ exclusive of those jn garriaoh>.'OW>t>Dlr 
^ but to tbk:tecn thousand beafy-armedispldiers; 
und sixteen thousand inhabitants, indiiding the 
young aod oli^.ti^ citize^s .as iyrir as others, who 
ware appmoted todefend Athens : and besides these. 
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Ana. (Write faaadmi Oroopen, mriiiriiDg (^ orriien «fae 
i(Odeaiihoraebftck,airi sixteen biindrrafi^arobera. 
l^is was the wboto eifD5r of the Athenians. But 
. their chief strength consisted in a fleet of duree 
' handred gsUeys, part of which were ordered to lay 
waste ^e enenty’s country, and the test to awe thie 
aWes, ein whom oontribudoia were levied, without 
which the Athenians could not defray the expences 
of the war. 

*■ The Atheniaes, miitnated by the ardent exberta* 
dons of Perides, brou^t from the country their 
wives, their childien, their flimiture, and all their 
eflfects, after which they pulled down their houses, 
and even carried off the timber. With regard to 
the cattle of all kinds, they conveyed them into the 
island of Euboea and the neighbouring isles. How. 
ever, they were deeply afllicted at this sad and pre* 
cipitate migration, and it drew {flentiful tears from 
their eyes. Prom the time that the Persians had 
left their country, that is, for near fifty years, they 
had enjoyed the sweets of peace, whtmy employed 
in cultivating their lands, and f(Ming their flocks. 
But now they were oblig^ to abandon every thing. 
They tOok up their h^itations in the city, as con- 
veniently as (hey could, ita the midst of such con- 
fusion ; retiring either to their relations or -ftiends ; 
and some withdrew even to the temples and other 
public places. 

In the meantime, theLacedasmomans, beumset 
out upon their march, entered the country,. and en- 
camp^ at (Enoe, which is the firstfortress towards 
Bceotia. Tbeyemployed a longtimein preparing 
, for the attack, and raisbg the batteries; for wlddi 
reason complaints wereinadeagaiitttAiotndaiBiis, as 
if he carried on the war indid^y, bereuse he bad 
not aji^roved of it He was aocused of baing too 
•low m his marches, and of encampiag too long 
^riaiptGorinth. He was also eteiged with having 
liking (tilatory k the army, as if he baa 
derifod in pve the Atbenwis oppbriaaity carry 
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off llwir flffeots oat of ffio eaanlry vhmas, avmdb; 
had be marched speedi]y into it, aU they had 
might have been plundem aod diutroyed. His 
design, bowevet', was toongage the AtmojaniBi, kxy 
these delays, to igree toan aeeoounodatioD, and to 
jweveot A rupture^ the eonsequenees of which he 
foresaw would bepermcious to all Greece. Finding 
a^roakingseveral assaiflts, that it would heimpos- 
sible for Min to take the city, he raised the siege^ 
and entered Attica in the midst of the harvest. 

Having laid waste the whole country, he advanced 
as far as AcbamsB. one of the greatest towns near 
Athens, and but fifteen hundred paces from the 
city. He there pitched his camp, in hopes that die 
Athenians, exasperated tosee him advanced so near, 
viould sally out to defend their country, and give 
him an opportunity of coming to a battle. 

It indeed was not without great difficulty that the 
Athenians (bau|d)ty and imperious as they welt) 
could endure to be braved and insulted in this man- 
ner by an enemy, whom they did not think superior 
to themselves in courage. They were eye-witnesses 
of the dreadful havoc made of their lands, and saw 
all their bonset and farms in a blaze. They could 
no longer hear this sad s^tacle, and therefore de- 
man^d fiercely to be led out against the Lacedes- 
U^ians, he the consequence what it would. Pe- 
ricles saw plainly, that the Athenians would thereby 
bnard evrry tiling, and expose their city to certain 
destruction, should they march out to engage, 
under the walls of their eity, an army of sixty 
thousand fighting tn«i, composed df the choicest 
troops nt that time in ficeotia and Peloponnesus. • 
Bcndes, he had made it his ehief maxim, to spare 
the Mood <rf the citizens, since tiiat.was an irrepa- 
relde km. Pursuing mflezibly.thereibre the plan 
he laid down, and studious of nothing but how 
h^ij^t check the impatience and ardour of the 
Athenians, be was particularly carefiil ncfttoassemUe 
eitherthe senate or the pe^dej lost thi^should term 
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Ajrtui some :£sital resoludon, in spite of all the oppontion 

I^gioM bis power. His friends used every effort ima- 
^aable to make ^01 change bis conduct. His 
enemies on the other side, endeavoured to stsgger 
hho by tbeir menaces and sland&'ous discourses. 
They strove to sting him by songs and satires, in 
which they aspersed him* as a man of a cowardly, 
unfeeling disposition,'wbo basely gave up his country 
to the sword of tlie enemy. But no man shewed 
so much rancour against Pericles as * Cleon. He 
was the son of a currier, and also followed that trade 
himself. He ^ad raised himself by faction, and 
probably, by a species of merit which those must 
possess who would rise in popular go vernments. He 
had a thundering and overbearing voice ; and pos- 
sessed besides, in a wonderful manner, the art of 
gaining the people, and engaging them in bis interest. 
It was be who enacted a law, that three oboH (not 
two as before) should be given to each of the six 
thousand judges. The characteristics which more 
immediately distinguished him were, an unbounded 
self-conceit, a ridiculous arrogance of his uncommon 
merit; , and a boldness of speech, which be carried 
to the highest pitch of insolence and effropteiy, 
aqd spared no man. But Aone of these things 
could move Pericles. f His invincible . strength 
of mind raised him above low, vulgar clamours. 
Like a. good pilot in a raging storm, who, after 
be has given out tiie proper orders, and taken 
all the precautions necessary, is studious of- no- 
thing but how to make the best use of his ar^ 
without sufferibg himself to be moved by the tears 
or entreaties of tiiose whom fear has distracted ; 
Pericles, in like manner, after having: pat the city 
in a good posture of defence, and posted guards in 
all places to prevent a surjn^ followed those 

I 

* It IS be whom Aristophanes has ioTeighed so much imipsi 
df hk comedies, 

rf Tadt, 
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counsels which his prudence suj^rated, entirely re* Artub 
^urdlessDf thecomplaints, the taunts and licentious LoqiiUi. 
invectives of the citizens;^ from a firm persuasion, 
that be knew much better than Ch'ey.in what manner 
they were to be ^verned. * It then appeaved evi- 
dently, says Pluiarcb, that Pericles was absolute 
roaster of the minds of the^Athenians, since' lie pre- 
vailed so frr (at such a juncture as this) *as to keep 
them from sallying out of the city; as if he bad kept . 
the keys of the city in his own possession, and. 
fixed, on their arms, the seat his authority, to 
forbid their making use of them. Things happened 
exactly as Pericles luid foretold ; fof the enemy, find- 
ing the Athenians were determined not to stir out 
of their city, and having advice that the enemy’s 
fleet were carrying fire and sword into their terri- 
tories, they raised their camp, and after making 
dreadful havooin the whole country through which 
the^ miarcfaed, they returned to Peloponnesus, and 
retired to their several homes. 

It might here be asked, why Pericles acted, on 
this occasion, in a quite different manner from what 
Themistocles bad done about fifty years before, 
when, at Xerxes’s approach, he made the Athenians 
march out of their city, and abandon it to the ene- 
my. But a little reflection will shew, that the cir* 
cnmstances diflRsred widely. Themistocles, being 
mvaded by all the forces of the East, justly con- 
cluded that it would be impossible for him to with- 
itaud, in a single city, those millions of barbarians 
who would have poured upon it like a deluge, and 
Wni of all hopes of being succoured by his 
wl^. This is the reason given by Cicero. Fluctum 
^^wn Mku BarbariaJhrre urbs ima non poterat. It 
th^fore prudent in him to retire for some time, 

«nd tout the confiised multitude of barbarians con- 


■ Hot An Ssni ger. sitresp. p.784. 

#*^4 ri avA* rS S^fui xa} rif fm 
VAi»i- mrwfpoytriiunf. 
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MMDe and dcMMj one aootbCT* But Fcridei wgf 
not enngeNl in aofornddableMid oppmnFeoirar.' 
Theorosweiv ootverygrpat, andhetbrdMwHwouki 
ailowbfanintervalstewinebhedagtitbreatbe. Thai, 
like a jadidoue man and an able ^itician, be kept 
eloae in Athens^ and could not bemoved either by tte 
reoMmatraoces or murtnurt of Ibe dtifeena. ' Ckero* 
writing to bia friend Atticua, condetnnaabaoltitely the 
readudon whiefa Pompe^ formed and execute^ of 
Abandoning Rome toCmsar; wberMs be oo^t, in 
imitation m Pericles, to have abut bimself up in it 
trkb the senate the magistrates, and the flower of 
the citiaens wbo'bad declared in bb fovour. 

After the Lacedomonians were retired, the Athe> 
nians put troops into att the important posts both 
by sea and lan^ pursuant to die plan they intended 
to follow as long as the war continued. They alto 
came to a resolution, to keep always a thotisand 
talents in reserve, * and a hundred galleys ; and 
never to use them, except the enemy should invade 
Attica by sea ; at the same time making it death for 
any man to propose the emfdoying them any other 
w^. 

ThegaU^s which bad been sent into Pdoponnetus 
made dreadful havoc there, whiefa consoled the 
Athenians, in some measure* for the losses they had 
sustamed. One day as the forces were geflap on 
board, and Pericles was entming bis own sfa^ s 
suddm and totid edi^eof tbesun ensued, and foe 
earth was overspread with the deepest glomn, Tto 
phasnomenon filled the minds of the Athenians with 
the utmost terror; who were wont, tbrougbsapersti* 
two, and the ^oranceof natural causes, tocoasider 
such events as faUd omens. Pmides seeing the pilot 
who was on board Ins ship astonished, and inew 
pablettf mam^dg the bdm, threw ids doakover bh 
&ce, and askra him whether he saw: the pilot an* 

t 

r ljb.wi. Epiit. 11. 

* Abovt 140,0001: . .. 
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ftwcrio^ tbat Uie cloak himkred. him; PericlM Attm^ 
tfaeo gave him to underatand, that a hke cauie, T tn w gaa. 

the interposition of tiie vast body of the mocm 
between bis eyes and the sun, prevented Ids se^g 
its splendor. . 

*The first yea^ttf the war of Peloponnesus faeu^ 
now elapsed, the AtbeniaiM, durkig die winter, so* 
lemnized public funerals, according to ancient ca»> 
tom (a custom conformi^le to the dictates of bu* 
mani^ and gratitude), in honour of those who had^ 
lost tlimr lives in that camptugn, a ceremony which 
teey constantly observed during the whole course of 
that war. For tins purpose, they set up, three days 
before, a tent, in which the bones of the deceased 
dtusens were exposed, and every person strewed 
flowers, incense, pCTfonms, and other things of -the 
same Idnd, upon those remains. They afterwards 
were pat on carriages, in coffins made of cypress 
wood, every tribehaving its particular coffin and car- 
riage; but in mie of tlw latter a large empty *c^Eto 
was carried in honour of those whose bodies had not 
bnemfiMnd. The procession mardied with a graven 
miotic, and religious pomp; a great number of in- 
hstoitants, both otiaens and foreigners, assisted at 
this mournful sdemmty. The mmions of the de- 
ceased officers and sdldi^ stood weeping at the 
sepulcbne. These bonea were carried to a pubfic 
monument^ in the finest mburb of the dty, called 
dte Ceramwus; where were buried, in all ages, 
those who lost their lives in the fid^ except the 
wnirisrs of Maratbtm* who, to immortalize t h eir 
rare valour, were interred in the fidd of battle. 

Eaitii wu afterwards laid over them,*and dien one 
of citizens of ttie greatest distinction pronounced 
fttoir foneral oration. Pericles was now appointed 
to exatdse this hooourable office.* When the cere- 
n^y was ended, he went fiom the sepulture to the 
in enter to be the better beard, and spoke 

* Thw^d. L ii. p. 12^13a 

* Thwe are called Cenotapbia. 
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Artuc. Um orat'ion, the. whole of which Thucydides has 
transinitied to us. Whether it was reedy composed 
by Pericles, dr by the historian, we may affirm that 
k is truly worthy the reputation of both those great 
men, a» well for the noble, simplicity of the styles as 
for the just beauty of the thought, and the gran- 
deur of the sentiments which pervade every part of 
k. * After having paid," in so -solemn a .manner, 
this doulde tribute of tears and applauses, to the 
.inemory of those brave soldiers who bad sacrificed 
thdr lives to defend the liberties of their country ; 
the public, who did not confine their gratitude to 
empty ceremonies and tears, maintained their wi- 
dows, and all thmr infant orphans. This was a 
powerful * incentive to animate the courage of the 
citizens; for great men are formed, where- merit is 
best rew^ed. 

About the close of the same campaign, the Athe- 
nians, concluded an alliance with Sitalces, .kitig of 
foe Oidrysians in Thrace ^ and, in consequence of this 
treaty, his son was admitted a citizen of Athens. 
They also came to an accommodation with Perdic- 
eas, king of Macedonia, by restoring to him the city 
ofTbennie; after which they joined their forces, in 
order to carry on the war in Cbalcis. 

u 

Sect. II. The plague makes dreamt haooc in At- 
tica. Pericles is divested of the command. The 
Lacethemontons have recourse to the Persians for 
aid. Poiidaa is taken by the Athenians, Peri- 
cles is rextored to his employment. His d/mth^ 
and that gf Anaaragoras. 

Second and third years ^ the war. 

^ beginning of the second campaign, foe 
Anb J.C.eneray madean fociirsion intotbe cdantryas brfore; 

♦30. - r . . 

■ Thocyd. ).ii. p. ISO. * Tbvcyd. l.ii. p^lSO— 147. 

DitfA p. 101, 102. Plat in Pericl. p. 17 1. 

* ''AtXs 7^ »•{ tuvtai dftiylf f^Tirra, ft xod arfpif 
dpum otKmisn. 
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and laid it waste. But the plague made a much Artra. 
greater devasMtion in Athens ; the like havin'g never 
been known. It is relate^ that it began in Ethiopia, 
whence it descended into Egypt, from thence spread 
over Libya, and a great part of Persia ; and at last 
broke at once, like a flood, upon Athens. Thucydi- 
des, who him:^f was seized with that distemper, has 
described very minutely the several circumstances 
and symptoms of it, in-order, says he, that a faith- 
ful and exact relation of this calamity may sei^e as 
an instruction to posterity, in case the like should 
ever again happen. ‘ Hippocrates, who was em- 
ployed to visit the sick, has also* described it as a 
physician, and 'Lucretius as a poet. This pestilence 
baffled the utmost efforts of art; the most robust 
constitutions were unable to wittetand its attacks ; 
and the greatest care and skill of the physicians 
were a feeble help to those who were infected. 

The instant a person was seized, he was struck 
with despair, which quite disabled him from aU 
tempting a cure. The assistance that was gpven 
them was ineflectual, and proved mortal to all sudi 
of their relations or friends as had the courage to 
approach them. The quantity of baggage, whicli 
had been removed out o{ the country into the city, 
proved very noxious. * Most of the inhabitants, for 
want of lod^ag, lived in little cottages, in which 
they could scarce breathe, during tbe raging beat of 
the summer, so that they were seen either piled one 
upon tbe other (the dead, as well as those who were 

01* else crawling through the streets; or 
lying along by the side of fountains, to which they 
had dragged themselves, to quench the raging thirst 
which consumed them. The very temples were - 
filled with dead bodies, and every part of the .city 
exhibited a dreadful image of death ; without *the 
IcMt remedy for the presold or tbe least hopes 
with regard to the time to come* 

* 1. iiL ( S. 

VOl. III. 


* lab. vL 
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&mx. • THe piob, mre it spread into Attici(^ laid 
MdSe^li^'hni^gc^inP AWaxftites, a*o had 

. bd(^1hfi>^ihhd'OTdi<;highcepatat3dn of-Hippocrat^ 
bf 'C^i the 'gi^test pli^ichu) of diat or anydti^ 
1^,’cadd^'oh govdraors to writckto him, to invite 
iiiih intb hfs ddihiiiiotis, in order ^hat be mi^ 
^iresdribe to th^ Who infected. The king 

ihade'him the mddt hdi^uj|a^us o£fers ; setting no 
hdunds to his rewards on the side of intm^t, and, 
nridi r^rd to honours, promising to medee him 
equal with the most 'cc^iderable persons in his 
court. The reader ’htis nfready ' been told, the pro- 
di^otis regard which vms 'shewn to the Grecian 
^hysiciatis in Persia; and, indeed, can services of 
subh impoiftahCe ^ too vrell rewarded? However, 
ail the ditte'r bf the Persian riches and dignities 
^tverehix able te ’tempt Hippocrates; nor stifle the 
hhtr^ and ’aversion which was become natural to 
toe 'Greeks for'ihe PefeUms, ever toice the latter 
'1^ invaded them. This gfeat physician therefore 
aeht^nb bther'atfitWer’thdn' this, mat be was free 
'fihhi 'either 'iriUits ^Or desires ; 'that all his cares 
H^e'fe^ddeto'his fellOw.cititons isnd ’cbUntrymen; 
‘atidHhBt’'he'''#as'iin'der'no oUigation to barbarians, 
toe’ deflated ''ehemfesbfeGtoe'ce. Kin^ are not 
'^iedto dehfele. Aritoferifes, tfaerefere,'in tbehigb* 
^’ ti'iefepbHs''bf’rB^,'sebt to toe-eityof Gos, the 
pitfee of Hipi^Wrates, ilnd 'where he was' dt 
'Htodt^if^ ; 'ehmtdtmdhig' them to' deliver up ‘to hihn 
-toit 'hiibfeht 'Wretch, in^bfder’that he' fej^t he 
%rodj^% dbhe^'^Pishtotot;' said thfeat^i^, 
to 'ct^ they refus<to,to laywaite their city and 
toflytod tosudia toanner/tifet fmt toe least feotsteps 
%f it toeuld tomalin. ^o wbver, toe inhahStitots of 
^d8”*Wbto ndt upHerithe'least tdribr. Tbej toade 
^y^wer/to4ttoietodnjttbesbf!Diriue'itid'Kerxeeh<ai 
^bf bden able intortoer toSieSto breVaibwithtoeto 
to pve them earto^d’ toktor, bfhey tifeir 


HippocraU hriflpbt. 
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oiiim;AaiAi*»9en^’s>tbti^yrovi34lb^ 4^^ 
impoitealt: 4Bai, let !irb«t RrfHild ^ tl^e f nnw!> 
queoces, iltey mould never ^e up tho^ feUnwr, 
pIMzea ; and tiiat ti»ey tdepeoded ao the jirq^ction 
.ofAhegods. • * 

Hippocrat^e bad swd in.<Hie of letters, his 

prices were due entirely to his countrymen. An<t 
indeed, the instant he v^as sent for to Athens, he 
went thither, and did notot^ stir .out .of tbeaity till 
the plague was quite ceased. jh[e devoted Mmself 
entirely to the service of the ; and to multiply 

himself, as it were, he sent several of bis disciples 
into aU parts of the country ; afterhaving instructed 
them in w hat nianam* to treat their patients. The 
Athenians were struck .with t^deepest sense of gra- 
titude ibr this ^erouscare.of Hippocrates. They 
therefore ordained, a public decree, that Hippo- 
ocates should be initiated in the greater mysiteties, 

,ui the same manner as Hercules the son of Jupiter ; 

:lhat a crown <of gold should he presented him, of 
the value .of a thousand staters,* amounting to five 
hundred pistoles French money; and that the decree 
by which it iwas granted him, should ;be read aloud 
byo hemid an^be puhlic.games, on the solemn £$s~ 
itival.of Panadienffia :.»tbattbe freedom. c^'the ci^ 

Afaould be gitien him, and himself he maintained, ,at 
the (public .charge, in the PrytaneuRi; all (hie life- 
time, in. case.be thought proper : in Jne, that-the 
.^ildien lof all the ipeople of Cos, tuihose city had 
given ^ith to <90 gceat<a tman, longbtihemaintaioed 
andibfoi^btiup.ia Athens, in thejatoe;nianoer .as 
wtbey had (hem boioithere. , 

^ In the .mean jtime ithe lenemy healng 
iiato ^tioa,«can 9 eidQivO'towards tlm coast, and ad- 
w^bgtftillifoGMiard, laid w«^(toe.i^le, country, 
wtieles resolutely adbenngtp toe maxim ;he.had 
<^tabltihed, notttotexpQse*the/saietyof theatateto 
ithechasaid ofAifiattle, Avould notsnfier his .troops 

*T*** •ts'er was 8 gold ^coin fraighing two dneboM. 
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Atux. to sally out of the city : however, befoiw the enem^ 
the open countiy, he sailed to Peloponnesus 
wi& ahnndr^ gallhysy kr order, to hasten dieir re- 
tri^ by so powerful a diversion ; and after having 
made a'dreadful havoc (as he had done the first 
year) be letumed into the dty. The league was still 
there as well as in the fleet, and it spread to those 
troops that were besieging Potidasa. 

The campaign being thus ended, the Athenians, 
%ho saw their country depopulated by two great 
scourges, war and pestilence, began to despond, and 
to murmur against Pericles; considering him as the 
author of all Iheir calamities, as he had involved 
them in that fatal war. They therefore sent a de- 
putation to Lacedsemonia, to obtain, if possible, an 
accommodation by some means or other, firmly re- 
solved to make whatever concessions should be de- 
manded of them: however, the ambassadors retain- 
ed back without being able to obtain any terms. 
Complaints and murmurs now broke out afresh ; 
and the whole city was in such a trouble and con- 
fusion, as seemed to prc^osticate tlie worst of 
evils. Pericles, in the midst of this universal con- 
sternation, could not forbear assembling the people; 
and endeavoured to sdten,.and at the same time 
toencouram them, by justifying himself. The 
reasons, ^says he, which mduced you to under- 

U 
€i 
II 

« your option to make choice of peace or war, the 
^mer would certmnly have 1^ the more eli- 
“ ^ble : but as there was no other means for pre- 
“ serving your Uberty, but by drawing the sword, 
" vras H poBskle for you to hesitate? If we are 
** citizens who troly love our country, ouj^tota’pii' 
" vine mkfortanes to make usne^lect tha common 
*• we^re oi the atateP Every man foeU foe evil 
** whidbi himself because it. is present; but 


^e tnis war, ana wmcn you all approved at that 
time, are still the same ; and are not changed by 
foe tdteration of circumstances, which nmtberyou 
nor myself could foresee. Had it bemi 1^ to 
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no one is sensible of the good. which will result Ar^». 
“ from it, bbcause it is not come. Have you for- 
gotten the strength and grajideur of your empire ? 

*' Of the two parts which fr>rm this globe of ours, 

“ viz. the land and sea, you have absolifte posses- 
“ sion of tlje latter ; and no kbg, nor any other 
“ power, is able to oppose yoyr fleets. The ques- 
“ tion now is, whether .you will preserve this glory 
" and this empire, or resi^ it for ever. Be not 
“ therefore grieved because you are deprived of a 
“ few country houses and gardens, which ought to 
« be considered no otherwise than as the frame of 
“ the picture, though you would seem to make them 
“ the picture itself Consider, that if you do but 
“ preserve your liberty, you will easily recover 
them ; but that should you suffer yourselves to 
“ be deprived of this blessing, you will lose every 
“ valuable possession with it.' Do not shew less 
generosity than your ancestors, who, for the sake 
“ of preserving it, abandoned even their city ; and 
** who, though they had not inherited such a glory 
“from their- macestors, yet suffered the worst of 
“ evils, and engaged in the most perilousenterprises, 

“ to transmit U to you. I confess that your present 
“ calamities are exceedingly grievous, and 1 myself 
“ am duly sensible and deeply afllicted for them. 

“ But is it just in you to exdaim against your ge- 
“ neral, forsm accident that was not to be diverted 
" by all the prudence of man ; and to make him 
“ responsible for an event, in wluch he has not the 
“ least concern ? We must submit patiendy to those 
“ evils which Heaven indicts upoti. us, and vigor- 
“ ously oppose such as arise from our fellow-crea- 
“ tures. As to the hatred and jealousy which at- 
“ tend on your prosperity, tbey|uo the usual lot of 
“ all whobdieve themselves wortbyofcommandmg< 

“ However, hatred and enVy are not long-lived, 

“ but the dmy that accompanies exalted actions is 
“ immort^ Revolve therefore pm:^ually in your 

“ min^, how shamefol and ignominious it is for 
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bow, the <j<s6k to tt(eir doettiief^ «il4 bow 
** ^dHo^# it is ttr tHucbpli Ovdr them* and then, 
amindttld by thii^ diMbte^ipeflection, iftareb on to 
“ dah^er witbjoy add iMretiidity, and do not crouch 
** go ttimely itt vain to the Lacedfdlnonians ; and 
cg^ fd mind, that' those Who dispiay«the greatest 
“ bWvfety and resofdtion bi dangara, acquire thd 
** ihost eateetd and appladge/* 

'The motive's of bodOnr add fiftne, the remenf- 
biVdcd of the ^at actiddg of their ancestors, the 
^iCful title Of sovereigni Of GteecC, and atfOve all, 
Jealbtiay agaiisst Sparta, the ancient and perpetual 
fivai of Athens, were the uSdal ihotives which Pericles 
etiipldyed to ir^denCe add animate the Athenians, 
add they had hitherto never failed 6f success. But 
On this Occdslod, the SedSe of present eVils prevailed 
Over evdry other cbnskierafldn,- arid stifled all other 
thdu)^^. The Athenians iddeeddid not des%n to sue 
to the Lacedtendonians adV mode for peace, hut thd 
ihem sight add OTesenCe dt Pericles was insupport' 
able td thdhi. They therefbre deprived him of the 
cdnitdadd Of the drmy, and sentenced bitn to pay a 
hii^'Mlibb, fiticbrdine to Sonde histoHans, amounted 
tb flifedn taiedte,* aiWi according to others, fifty* 
HdWever, this public disgrace of Perides was not 
to be Verjl ikstitig. The anger of the people was ap* 
pedsed by this first efl^i aud had spent itself in tb& 
idjiiridds treatinedt of him, as the bee leaves ito adng 
M the Woudd. But he WaS dOt dOW so happy with 
rhg^ftl to bis dbttiestie evils ; ft>f\ hesldte hia having 
IBli; a great number of b^ friedds and relations by 
the hesuletice; feeds and divisions had tong rei^d 
id hrt ftmuiv. XahthippUs his eldest iBSta who him- 
stif Was oktienf^ ptnibse,!!^ had married a yoimg 
wife dO less ettnavagam, eonid not bear bia fatberf 
eHuBt eeoddm;;^, who aitnwed fifth but a very small 
adfitei'hlSpl'feaauligS, This mideltiljfitornDW money 
fii fits mtiieV’s name, when the nmder demanded 
fiis Mbf Perfelea, imrmtOfaSy teihaed but 
^ lift^ sr datuwad 
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evfiopr«j««ij^himfci:it l^apt^ppus vir8ys ^ ^ 
rag!Bd,thjath«^yei^edia.tlw.stroD^tteri?|a^ii)j^ . 

bi« ftlher^ exd^^ng against hiiniqi,aIl,pjiAGes, and 
ridiculing opeidy the assemblieS l^e. bel4 at bis bouse, 
and bis con^epces with tbe Sppbji^ts. He db^ not 
bnow that a son, tbougb trea^ voju^tly. (wlu^b 
was far otherwise in, bis esse), ought to 8u,bmit ppr 
tiently to tbe injustice of bis &ther, as a ^tvieo i% 
obiked to suiay t^t of ‘his <toWtcy. 

llie plague ewrf^ o^* HABtbipp^s. the sa^ 
tupe Pericles lost his sister, lyitb teauy of his rel%^ 
tions and friends, wbp^ usistanen he sppst 
wanted in the adnuoistratiop. Clut>he did ^sio^ 
under these losses ; bis sltengdi of mind was pq| 
shaken by them ; and be was QOt seen to weep oy 
shew tbe usual marks of sqrrow at the grave of any 
of his relations, till the death of Paralus, the lasf 
of bis legitimate children. Stunned by that violent 
blow, be did his utmost to preserve bis usual tran- 
quillity, and not shew any outward symptoms of 
sorrow. But when he was to put the prown of 
flowers upon the bead of his dead son, he could 
not support the cruel spectacle, nor stifle tbe trans- 
ports of bis grief, which forced its way in cries, in 
sobs, and a flood of {ears* 

Pericles, misled by the principles of a false phi- 
losophy,' ima^^od, that bewuling tbe death of his 
reladons and children, would betray a weakness 
incoosisterd with that greatness of soul which be 
had eyer slrewn ; and that on this occasion, the sen- 
sifcnlity of the father would sully the glor^ pf the 
conqueror. How gross an error ! bow childish an 
illusion 1 which e^r makes beroosm consist in 
wild and savw cruelty; or, leaving the same grief 
mid confusioo in the mind, assumes a vain outside 
of Qonsjtanr^ and resolution, mer^y to be admired. 

But does mari^ bravery extii^uish nature? Is a 
mao dead to all feeling, because ke midtos a consi- 
derable figqre in the state ? The emperpr Antoniqus 
kid a myt jmter f w of wlieo w 9 ^- 
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AHax. sion of Maivus Aurelius’s lamenting the death of 
^ogim. ^ person who .had brought him Op, he said ; 
• Suffer him to be q mait, for neither philosophy 
nor sovereignty’. renders us insensible. 

Fickldness and inconstancy were the prevailing 
characteristics of the Athenians ; anc^as these car- 
ried them on a sudden to the greatest excesses, they 
soon brought them back again within the bounds of 
moderation and gentleness. It was not long before 
they repented the injury they had done Perides, and 
earnestly wished to see him again in their assemblies. 
By dint of suffering, they began to be in some mea- 
sure inured to their domestic misfortunes, and to be 
fired more and more with a zeal for their country’s 
glory; and in their ardour for reinstating its affairs, 
tiiey did not know any person more capable of ef- 
fecting it than Pericles. He, at that time, never 
stirred out of his bouse, and was in the utmost grief 
for the loss he had sustained. However, Alcibiades 
and the rest of his friends entreated him to go abroad, 
and shew himself in public. The people asked him 
pardon for their ungrateful usage of him ; and Pe- 
ricles, moved with their entreaties, and persuaded 
that it did not become a good citizen to harbour 
the least resentment against Jiis country, resumed 
’ the government. 

About the end of the second campaign, somealn- 
bassadors bad set out from Lacedaemon, commis- 
sioned to solicit the king of Persia’s alliance, and en- 
gage him to fornish a sum of money for maintaining 
the fleet : this step was most disgraceful to the La- 
cedaemonians, .who called themselves the deliverers 
of Greece, since they tlKreby retracted or sullied 
the glorious octions they had formerly achieved in 
her defence amin|t Persia. They went by way of 
'pirace, in order to disengage Sitalces from the al- 
•liance of the Athenians, and prevail with him to suc- 
cour ffotidKa. But they hare met with some Athe- 

• Pumkte iA' ta homotUi.nequ'tsim pkHosop^ia vel i«» 
perimteOUy^ilbu. JoLCapitoLriaTibAatonini Piu 
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nian ambassadors, who cafised diem to be arrested Amx. 
as disturbers dif the public, peace, and afterwards to lAngIni. 
be seat to Atbens, where,*witbaut suffering tiiem to 
be beard, they were put to death the same day ; 
and their bodies thrown on a dunghill, by way of 
reprisal on th^Lacedssmonians, who treated all who 
were not of their party iir the same inhuman man- 
ner. It is scarce possible to conceive how two 
cities, which, a little before, were so strongly united, 
and ought to have prided themselves upon shewing 
a mutual civility and forbearance toward each 
other, could contract so inveterate a hatred, and 
break into such cruel acts of violen’ce, as infringe 
all the laws of war, humanity, and nations ; and 
prompt them to exercise greater cruelties upon 
one another, than if they had been at war with 
barbarians. 

Potidsea had now been besieged almost three 
years ; when the inhabitants, reduced to extremi- 
ties, and in such want of provisions that some fed 
on human flesh, and not expecting any succours from 
the Peloponnesians, whose attempts in Attica had all 
proved abortive, surrendered on conditions. The 
circumstances which made the Athenians treat them 
with lenity, were, the severity of the weather, which 
exceedingly annoyed the besiegers ; and the prodi- 
^ous expence of the siege, which bad already cost 
* two thousand talents.f Tb^ therefore came out 
of the city with their wives and children, as well citi- 
zens as foreigners, with each but one suit of clothes, 
and the women two, and carrying off nothing but 
a little money to procure them a settlement. The 
Athenians blamed their generals for granting this 
capitulation without their order; because other- 
wise, as the citizens were reduc;^ to the utmost 

* The army which besieged Potidwa consisted of three 
thoasrad men,' exctasive of the sixteen hundred who had been 
sent under the command of Phormkt. Every soldier received 
(daily) two drachms, or twenty pence (Frenra) for master and- 
man ; md those of the galleys bad the same pay. Thucyd. 

1. iii. p. 182. t Alioiit 28(^0004 
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Arte adtmnjlvw, tiiey would httR&^creiMlaied RtdwoNh 
I ^i^. IJlifl^Beiit a coktii]^ tbitber. * 

A.M. ']BwfirsttlHi^P«9clesdidafi^lu8beiiig're^loct> 
S575. ed gsoeratisaiaio^ was to propose die abrc^^adog of 
A^J. C. ^i)jcfa,|ie himself had caused to be enacted 

* against bastards, when be had some Iggidmate cbil- 
dite. It dedaied,. that such only -should be consi> 
dered as native and legitimate Atbeobns, whose fa- 
theBaand mothers were both natives of Athens ; and 
it bad becB executed just before with the utmost 
vigour. For the *^king of Egypt having sent to 
Afoens a present of forty thousand aoeasures of corn 
to jbe distribufod among the people, the bastards, 
on account of this new law, were involved in a thou- 
sand law-suits and difficulties, tiU then unpractised, 
and which had not been so much as thought of. 
Near five thousand of them were condemned and 
s(dd as slaves, whilst fourteen thousand and forty 
citizens were confirmed in their privileges, and re- 
cc^ized as true Athenians. It was thought very 
strange, that the author and promoter of this law 
shhold himself desire to have it repealed. But the 
Adienians were moved to compassion at the domes- 
tic calamities of Pericles ; so that they permitted 
him to enrol bis bastard in the renter the citi- 
z«i8 of his tribe, and to let him bear his own name. 
A.M. A little after be himself was infected with the pech 

Anf J^'c Being extremely ill, and ready to breathe his 

last, the principal citizens, and such of his friends 
as had not forsaken him, discoursing together in his 
bed-chamber about his rare merit, they ran over his 
exploits, and* computed tlie number of his victo- 
1 ^; for whilst be was geoendissimo of the Atbe- 
muis, be had erected for tito glory of their city nine 
trophies, in meippry of as many battles gained by 

* Platafch dMi aof nwne this king. Ptrhsps it was Inaras, 
aanAs BtamnsMichns king of IJbya, wkst had caused part of 
tka Iteptmns to talw op sms Bgaioat ArtaMrxM, and to whom 
tbo AfliiHiite, aboTo thirty yesira beftiro, kwi Mtat succanrf 
aipAut HM Fmsians. TtHicyd.ii.p.C8. 
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faim. Tbey did not kmwiie that Pericles heard Artw 
what they were^sayin^, brnbose be seemed to have l^oagte. 
lost hi« senses; hot it wns*tar otherwise,, for not a 
single word of their discourse had escaped him ; 
when, breaking saddenly frof»«h» lienee ; ^ ] am 
« surprised,” says be, “ that you shooid treasure 
•• up so well to your memories, and extol so higldyj 
** a series of actions, in which fortune had so great 
a share, and whi^ are comnaon to me with so 
many other generals; and at the same time* 
should forget the most glonous drcumsCaace in 
“ ray life ; 1 mean, my neter having catutd a 
singk citizen to put on mourning ” ' A fine say- 
ing ! which very few in high stations can declare 
with truth. TW Afoemaits were deeply aflikted 
at his death. 

The reader has doubtl^ observed, from what 
has been said of Pericl^, that in him were united 
most qualifies which constitute the great man ; aS 
those of the admiral, by his skill in naval affairs ; 
of the great captain, by his conquests and victoi4es ; 
of the ^nancier, by bis excellent regulations of the 
public revenue ; m the great politician, by the ex- 
tent and justness of his views, by bis eloquence in 
public deliberations, mid by the dexterity and ad- 
dress with which betrtmsBcted afiairs; of a minister 
of state, by the methods' be employed to increase 
trade slid promote the arts in ^neral ; in fine, of 
father of his country, by tbe happiness he procured 
to every individual, and which he always bad in 
view, as the teue scope and end of bis admini- 
stration. 

But I must not omit another characteristic which 
was peculiar to him. He acted with so mudi wis- 
dom, moderatioh, disinterestedness^ and zeal for file 
public good ; he ^scovered, in all things, so ^eat a 
superiority of tatents, and gave so dxdted an idea of 
his experience, capacity, and integrhy, that he ac- 
quired file ctmfidence of ali the Afoeoiaus; and 
naed(mhBowa favour), doifog fiirty years that be 
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AHax. ^verned the Athenians, their natural fickleness and 
inconstancy. He supplessed tbat^ealousy, which 
an extreme fondness for liberty bad made them 
entertmn against all citizens distinguished by their 
merit and great authority. But the most surprising 
circumstance is, he gained this great ascendant 
• merely by persuasion,* without employing force, 
mean artifices, or any of those arts which a common 
politician excuses in himself upon the specious pre- 
*tence, that the necessity of tiie public affairs, and 
tile interests of the state, require them. 

*’ Anaxagoras, died the same year as Pericles. 
Plutarch relhtes a circumstance concerning hiu), 
that happened some time before, which must not 
be omitted. He says that this philosopher, who 
had voluntarily reduced himself to excessive pover- 
ty,, in order that he might have the greater leisure 
to pursue his studies ; finding himself neglected, in 
bis old age, by Pericles, who, in the multiplicity of 
the public affairs, bad not always time to think of 
him ; * wrapped bis cloak about his bead, and 
threw himself on the ground, in the fixed resolution 
to starye himself. Pericles hearing of this acci- 
dentally, ran with the utmost baste to the philoso- 
pher’s bouse, in the deepesUaffiiction. He conjured 
him in the strongest and most moving terms, not to 
throw his life away-; adding, that it was not Anax- 
a|^ras but himself that was to be lamented, if be 
was so unfortunate as to lose so wise and fiutbful 
a friend ; one who was so capable of giving him 
wholesome counsek, in the pressing emergencies 
of the state. • Anaxagoras then, uncovering a little 
his head, spoke thus to him : Pericles, those who 
ntxd the light a lamp take care to Jeed it with 
ml. This was ft gentle; and at the same time a 
keen and piercing reproadi. Pericles ought to have 
supplied his wants: unasked. Many lamps are ex* 

V Hat. in Pericl. p. 102. 

cii»tbin for those to .cover tbeir-heaSs with their 
ctoefcs; fsao were reduced to despair, and resolved to die. 
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tinguished io this mannor ia a country, by the cri« Artub 
tninal negligeflce of liioSe. who ought to supply lAagim* 
tfaemi 


Sect. III. Tht Lacedammians besiege fhteete. 
Mitylene if taken by the Athemans. Plataa 
surrenders. The pktgm breaks out agedn in 
Athens. ' - . 

Fourth and Jifth years of the war. 

* Th E most memorable transaction of the following A. M. 
years, was the siege of Platssee by tlie Lacedsmo* 3576 . 
nians. This was one of the most famous sieges of ^ 
antiquity, on account of the vigorous efforts of both 
parties ; but especially for the glorious resistance 
made by the besieged, and their bold and industrious 
stratagem, by which several of them got out of the 
city, and by that means escaped the fury of the 
enemy. The Lacedaemonians tesieged this place in 
the beginningof thethird campaign. Assoon as they 
had pitched their camp round the city, in order to 
lay waste the surrounding country, the Platasans 
sent deputies to Archidamus, who commanded on 
that occasion, to represent, that he could not attack 
them with the least shadow of justice, because tha^ 
after the famous battle of Platsas, Pausanias, the 
Grecian general, offering up a sacrifice in their cit^ 
to Jupiter the Deliverer, in presence of all the allies, 
had given them their freedom to reward their valour 
and Real ; and therefore, that they ou^t not to be 
disturbed in the eiyoyment of their liberties, since 
it had been granted them by a Lacedemonian. Ar- 
cbidamus answered, that their demand would be 
very reasonable, had they not joined with the Athe- 
nians, the professed enemies to the liberty of Greece ; 
but dial, if t^y would disengage* themselves from 
their present alliance, or at least remain neuter, they 
then should be left in the full enjoyment of their pri- 
vileges. The deputies replied, t^t’ they could not 
*Tli«cyd..l.u.p.) 47-^161- j}iod. l.jui. p. 102— 109. 
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picHtiibly collie to any agreetneotywitbomt tile 
sslieeof AtiKD6,<wfaittter l^r wives tod Ibeir clnld* 
ren were retired. Xbe Lacedemonians permitted 
them to send thither; when the Athenians promising 
soleneily to succour ttom to the utmost of tiaeir 
power, the Plateeans resolved tosuffetthelasteKtre- 
iiiities'ratber'than ourrender j and accordingly .they 
informed the Lacedemonians, from their .waHs, that 
they could not comply with what was desired. 

Archidamus then, after catling upon the gods to 
a^ness, that he did not ftrst in^nge the eillianGe, 
and was not the cause of the calamities wbichmight 
befall the Plateeans, ‘for having refused the just and 
reasonable conditions offered-them,'prepaced fortbe 
He surrounded the city with acircumvalla* 
tion of trees, which were laid long-ways, very close 
tqgether, with 'their hou^ interwoven, and turned 
towards the city, to prevent any person from goii^ 
nut of lit. He afterwards threw up a platform to 
setthe batteries on,; *in 'hopes that, asco manyliands 
-were eaqployed, they should <soon taketoeoity. >He 
therefore caused trees <to 'be filled on mount Ci- 
thieron, and inter\TOvethem‘wi(h fa8eineB,iin ord^ 
to support the terrass on all sides; betben threw 
dnto it wood, earth, and stones ; in a word, whatever 
-could'helpto fill -it -up. The whole ‘araqr-worked 
'di^and^ay,-withoatlh&;least intermisston, during 
s^en^ days ; one -'half of the stfidiers >r8posii^ 
themselves, whilst the rest were at woric. 

The 'beskgied cAiserving that the work 'beganto 
*nse, threw up a wooden wall'Upon‘tfaewalls>oftbe 
city, nppo^-to the platform, in -order that •they 
mi|i^ always out-top the besiegers ; and billed the 
bcfilow of this wooden -wall with’Uie'briekothey'took 
‘fifom the rtfohilh of the -ii^^bouring'-bouses'; -so 
*^t the tteams ofrtiniber se^ed in a asanneras'S 
-ddfonceto keep 'dte'waU'firein'ftliing,'>asit wtase^* 
in’* ^>9 covered, on the -outside, ‘With 
raw -and dry, in order -to sbeitw the 
we i to a ntt '^ewrqahaen Iran the, fireaiiisebarged 
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R^Sast it Itt fire^rtiiMa n it rose, 'tiie {dR^rm Artw. 
was raised else, in this smnner was carried to taafiab 
agrtatbei^t Sttttbebasieg^madeRholeinttie 
opposite waN, in order to oany off the earth that 
sustained the plafiforin ; which tbe^besiegars perceiv- 
ing, they pat pashets of reeds filled .with mortar, in 
the place of the earth which had been removed, be- 
cause these could not be (o easily carried off*. The 
besieged therefore, finding their first stratagem de- 
feated, made a mine under ground as fiBu* as the 
platform, in order to work under cover, and to re- 
move from it the earth and other materials of which 
it was composed, and which they ‘gave fiom hand to 
hand, as far as the city. The besiegers w^ a con- 
siderable time without perceiving this, till at last 
they found that their work did not go forward, and 
that the more earth they laid on, the lower it sunk. 
■Buttbnbesiegedjudging thatthe superiority of num- 
bers would at length prevail ; without wasting their 
time any 'longer on this work, or carrying the wall 
liigher on 'the side towards the battery, contented 
themselves with building another within, in the form 
of a half-moon, both ends of which joined to die 
•wall; in order that they ‘might retire behind it 
when the first wall Shpuld be forced ; and so oblige 
'the enemy to make fresh works. 

In the- mean time the besiegers having Set op their 
'machines (doubtlem after ‘they had filled up the 
ditch, 'though Thucydides does not say this) shook 
the city wall in a 'very 'terrible manner, whieh, 

'though It, alarmed' the' eitizens very much, did not 
however discourage them. They egiployed every 
dltdMt'drdr'ifflagination'Could suggestagmnst the 
enemy’s batteries. They prevented the efifectof the 
battering rams, by ropes’* Which turned aside their 
‘Strokes. T^ey also emptayed amSthersutifiee; 'the 
iwo ehds Wf a great 'biMm were made fut by long 

* Tbv lower end of these ropet 'ibriaed ' a variety of slip- 
kaots, with which they catched the head of die batteriog- 
•Sto, riideh they talseii up hytheHtelp of the oMcbine. 
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Artw diatos to two large pieces of timber, supported 
iMgiffl. due distance upon the wall in tbe nature of a 
balance ; so diat ^benp^ger the enemy played their 
machine, the besieged lifted up this beam, and let 
it fall on the head of the batteringiram, which quite 
deadened its fo,rce, and consequently made it of no 
effect . * 

The besiegers finding the attack did not go on 
successfully, and that a new wall was raised against 
tiieir platform, despaired of being able to storm 
the place, and therefore changed the siege into a 
blockade. However, they first endeavoured to set 
fire to it, imagining that the town might easily be 
burnt down, as it was so small, whenever a strong 
wind should rise; for they employed all the artifi- 
ces imaginable, to make themselves masters of it 
as soon as possible, and with little expence. They 
therefore threw fascines into the intervals between 
the walls of the city and the intrencbment with 
which they bed surrounded them and filled these 
intervals in a very little time, because of the multi- 
tude of hands employed by them; in order to set 
fir^ at the same time, to different parts of the city. 
They then lighted the fire with pitch and sulphur, 
which in a moment made such a prodigious blaze, 
that the like was never seen! , This invention was 
very near carrying the. city, which had bafiled all 
otb^s; for the besieged coiild not mdce head at 
once against the fire and the enemy in several parts 
of the town ; and had the weather favoured tiie be^ 
siegers, as they flattered themselves it wouid,,it had 
certainly been taken : but history informs ua, that 
an.exc^ing* heavy rain foil, which extinguished 
the fire. 

This last effort of the besi^ers having been de- 
feated as swcessfuliy as ^ tiie rest, they now turned 
tl^ siege into a blockade, and surrounded the city 
with a brick wall, streng^ned on each side with a 
de# ditcb.^ The whole army was enmiged succes- 
sivtujjr in this work, and vhm it was Bundled, they 
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left a guard G«er half of it; the Boaotians oiariuj; to Art^. 
guard tbe rejt, upon which the Lacedsmonia^ Lw|^* 
returned to Sparta, about Uie month of Octobe'r. 

I'bere were now, in PlatiSas, bdt four hundred inha- 
bitants, and fourscore Athenians; with a hundred 
and ten women to dress thdr victuals, and no other 
person, whetiTer freeman or slave; all the rest hav- 
ing^en sent to Atliens before the siege. . 

During the campaign,* some engagements were 
fought both by sea and land, which I omit, as being 
of no importance. 

‘‘The next summer, which was the fourth year of 
the war, the people of Lesbos, the qitizens of Me- 
thymna excepted, resolved to break their alliance 
with the Athenians. They bad designed to rebel 
before the war was declared, but the Lacedsemonians 
would Dot receive them at that time. The citizens 
of Metljymna sent advice of this to the Athenians, 
assuring them, that if immediate succour was not 
sent, tlie island would be inevitably lost. The de- 
jection of the Athenians, who had sustained great 
losses by the war and the plague, was greatly in» 
creased, when news was brought of the revolt of so 
considerable an island, whose forces, whidi were hi- 
tiierto unimpaired, would now' join the enemy, and 
reinforce tiiem on a sudden by the addition ofa pow- 
erful deeL The Atlienians therefore immediately 
sent foitygdleys designed for Peloponnesus, wbioh 
accordii^y sailed for Mitylene. The inhabitants, 
though ip great consternation, because they were 
quite onprepafed, yet put on the appearance of 
brevet^, and smled out of the port with their ships; 
bo we»ei!v. being r^ulsed,. they (Mrppoded an accom- 
modaUon, which tlie Athenians listened to, from an 
apprehension, that they were not strong enough to 
r^uee the isdaod to Uieir aUegidhee. A suspen- 
sion of arms was therefore «^eed upon, during 
whicb the Jtti^leneans sent ambassadors to Athens. 

The fear of not 'obtaining their demands, made 

* Thsc^d. I.4ii.ii. 174^207. Oiod. 1. xii. p. lOS, I0». 

▼01,. III. R 
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AftM. them sehd others to Lacedtemooia, to desire sue* 

, c^s. This was not ill judged, tjie Athenians 

sending them an answer ^ch they had no reason 
to interpret in their Ifavour. 

The ambassadors of Mitylene, {^ter a dangerous 
voyage, being arrived in Lacedsemonia, the Spartans 
deferred giving them audience, till the Solemnization 
of the Olympic games, in order that the allies might 
hear the cpmplaints they had to make. I shall re- 
peat their whole speech on that occasion, as it may 
serve, at once, to give a just idea of Thucydides’s 
style, and of the disposition of the several states to- 
wards the Atheniahs and luicedaemonians. “We are 
“ sensible,” said the ambassadors, “ that it is usual 
“ to treat deserters well at hrst, because of the ser- 
■ “ vice they do those whom they fly to; but to de- 
“ spise them afterwards as traitors to their country 
“ and friends. This is far from being unjust, when 
“ they have no inducement to such a change; 

“ when the same union subsists, and the same aids 
“ are reciprocally granted. But it is far otherwise 
“ between us and the Athenians ; and we entreat 
“ you not to be prejudiced agunst us, because, after 
“ having been treated mildly by the Athenians dur- 
“ ing the peace, we now renounce their alliance i 
“ %yben they are unfortunate. For, since we are j 
“ come hither to demand admittance into the num-.;‘ 
“ her of yopr friends and allies, we ought to bulgin' ' 
“ our own justification, 'by shewing the justice and 
“ necessity of our procedure; it being impossible 
“ for a true friendship to be established between in- 
“ dividuals, or a solid alliance between cities, unless 
“ both are founded on virtue, and uniformity of 
“ principles and sentiments. 

“To come to tlK point: The treaty we concluded 
“ with the Atbehians, was not to enslave Greece, 

“ but to free it from the yoke of the barbarians : 

“ and it was concluded from the retreat of the Per- 
“ siaos, when you renounced the command. We 
“ at&eied to it with pleasure, so long as ^ Athe- ■ 
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“ nians contiiiuecl to ehtertam just designs ; hut, Artn. 

“ when sa v that they dis'cpntinued the warwhich 

they were carrying on ^gainst the enemy, merely 
“ to oppress the allies, we c3uld not but suspect 
“ their conduct^ And as it was extremely difficult, 
in so great a diversity of interests and opinions, 

“ for all to continue in. strict union j and still 
“ harder to make head against them, when alone 
“ and separated; they have subjected, bjunsensible 
“ degrees, all the allies, except the inli^itants qf 
“ Chio8,-and our people; and used our own forces 
“ for this end. For, at the same time that they 
“ left us seemingly at our liberty, ‘they obliged us to 
“ follow them ; though we could no longer rely on 
“ their word, and had the strongest reason to fear 
“ the like treatment. And indeed, what probabi- 
“ lity is there, after their enslaving all the other 
“ states, that they should shew a regard to us only,. 

“ and admit us upon the foot of equals, if they may 
“ become our masters whenever they please; espe- 
“ daily as their power increases daily, in proportion 
“ as 'ours lessens? A mutual fear between confe- 
“ derates, is a strong motive to make an alliance 
“ lasting, and to prevent unjust and violent at- 
“ tempts, by its keepiqg all things in an equilibrium. 

“ If they left us the enjoyment of our liberties, it 
“ was merely because they could not intrench upon 
“ them by open force, but only by that equity and 
“ specious moderation they have shewn us. Firs^ 

“ they pretended to prove, from their moderate 
“ conduct in regard to us, that as we are free, we 
“ should not have marched in conjunction with 
“ them against the other allies, had they not given 
“ them just grounds for complaint. Secondly, by 
“ attacking the weakest first, and subduing them 
“ one after another, they enabled themselves, by 
^ their ruin, to subject the most’powerftil without 
“ difficulty, who at last would be left alone, and 
without support; whereas, had they begun by 
uivading us, at the time tiiat the allies were pos>» 
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wSssed of all their strenatby and .Tcere aide to make 
“ some stand, they , could not so easily have com- 
** plated their designs, ^sides, as we bad a large 
flieet, which would strengthen considerably wbat- 
*' ever party we should declare for^thb was a check 
** upon them. Add to this, that the high rej^rd 
we have always shewn for their republic, and 
** the endeavours we have used to gain the favour 
“ of thosf^wbo commanded it, have suspended our 
“ ruin. But we bad been undone, bad not this war 
“ broken out; and of this the fate of others leaves 
“ us no room to doubt. 

'* What friendship then, what lasting alliance, Can 
“ be concluded with those who never are friends 
“ and allies, but when force is employed to make 
“ them continue such.'* For, as they were obliged to 
“ pay court to us during the war, to prevent our 
“ joining with the enemy ; we were constrained to 
** treat them with the same regard in time of peace, 
** to prevent their falling upon us. That which love 
** produces in other places, was with us the effect 
of fear. It was this circumstance that made an 
“ alliance subsist some time, which both parties 
“ were determined to break upon the very first fa- 
vourable occasion: let therefore no one accuse us 
“ for the advantage we now take. We bad not 
“ alivays the same opportunity to save ourselves, as 
they had to ruin us; but were under a taeceeiity 
“ of waiting a favourable juncture, before we could 
** venture to declare ourselves. 

“ Such are the motives which now oUi^ w to so* 
** licit your ajtiance: motives, the equity and justice 
ofwhicbappear very strongtous, and consequently 
“ call upon us to provide for our safety: we should 
“ have claimed jour protection before, hud you been 
“ sooner incIfnM, to afford it us ; for we oflfered 
“ ourselves to ydii, even b^re tfse war broke out: 
“ we are now come, at foe persuasion of foe Boeo- 
" tiam, your allies, to disrag^sge Ourselves from the 
opfn»»or$ of Giieece, and join our armswifofoose 
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of its defenders ; and to {irovide for the security of Arta^ 

“ our state, n^icb is uow in iniininent dan^r. If Longing 
“ any thing ORO be objectiSd to our conduct, it is, our. 

deaaring so precipitatelv, with more geperosity 
“ than prudenci, and without having made the 
** least preparations. But this also ought to en- 
“ you h) be the roorfe ready in succouring us ; 

" that you may not lose the opportunity of pro* 

“ tecting the oppressed, and avenging yourselves 
“ on your enemies. There oever was a more fa* 

“ yourable conjuncture than that which now offers 
“ itself; a conjuncture, when war and pestilence 
“ have consumed their forces, and exhausted their 
“ treasure : not to mention that their fleet is di- 
“ vided, by which means they will not be in a con- 
“ dition to resist you, should you invade them at 
“ the same time by sea and land. For, they either 
" will leave us to attack you, and give us an oppor* 
tunity of succouring you ; or they will oppose us 
“ all ti^ther, and then you will have but half their 
“ forces to deal with. 

“ As to what remains, let no one imagine that 
“ you will expose yourselves to dangers for a people 
** incapable of doing you service. Our country 
“ indeed lies m; a con^derable distance from you, 

“ but our aid is near at hand. For tlie war will be 
“ carried on, not in Attica, as is supposed, but in 
" that country whose revenues are the support (tf 
“ Attica, and we are net &r from it. Consider, 

“ also, that in abandoning us, you will increase the 
“ power of the Athenians by rite addition of ours; 

‘‘ aad that no state will then dare to fevoltagamst 
them. But in succouring us, you will strengthen 
‘‘ yourselvm with 'a fleet wMcb you so much want ; 

‘ you will induce many olber people, after our eE* 

‘‘ ample, to join you; and you will take off the re* 
preach cast upon you, of abandoning dioae who 
have recourse to your protectkm) which will be 
^ no ineoosideraide advantage to you durii^ the 
‘ eoune of the war. 
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Arlax We therefore implore you, in the name of 
Lobgim. ** Jupiter Olympius, in whose tempfe we now are, 
not to frustrate tlfe ho^es of the Greeks, nor re- 
“ ject suppliants, whose preservation may be highly 
advantageous, and whose ruin may be infinitely 
pernicious to you. Shew yourselves such now, 
“ as the idea entertained of your generosity, and 
“ the extreme danger to.krhich we are reduced, de- 
“ inand ; that is, the protectors of the afflicted, and 
“ the deliverers of Greece.” 

The allies, struck with these reasons, admitted 
them into the. alliance of Peloponnesus. An im- 
mediate incursion into the enemy’s country was re- 
solved, and that the allies should rendezvous at Co- 
rinth with two thirds of their forces. The I.ace- 
dsernonians anived first, and prepared engines for 
transporting the ships from the gulf of Corinth into 
the sea of Athens, in order to invade Attica both 
by sea and land. The Athenians were no less ac- 
tive on their side ; but the allies, being employed 
in their harvest, and beginning to grow weary of 
the war, were a long time before they met. ' 

During this interval, the Athenians, who per- 
ceived that all these [ireparations were made against 
them, from a supposition that they were very weak; 
in order to undeceive the world, and shew that they 
were able' to furnish a fieet without calling in any of 
their ships from before Lesbos, put to sea a fleet of 
a hundred sail, which they manned with citizens as 
well as foreigners ; not exempting a single citizen, 
except such only as wcretibliged to serve on horse- 
, back, or whose revenue amounted to five hundred 
measures of corn. After having shewed themselves 
before the isthmus of Corinth, to make'a display of 
their power, tbe^ made descents into whatever parts 
of Peloponnesus, they pleased. 

They never bad bad a finer fleet. They guarded 
titw own country, and the coasts of-Eubcea and Sa- 
lamis with a fleet of a hundred ^ips : they cruised 
rouud Peloponnesus with another fleet of the like 
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number of Tessels,withoutincludingtheir fleet before Artaz. 
Lesbos and other places. The wk>le amounted to Lengim. 
upwards of two hundred «nd ^ty galleys. The ex> 
pencesof this powerful armament entirely exhausted 
their treasure, which had been very muclf drained 
before by thqse incurred by the siege of Potidsea. 

The Lacedasmonians, greatly surprised at so for- 
midable a fleet, which they no ways expected, re- 
turned with the utmost expedition to their own 
country, and only ordered forty galleys to be fitted 
out for the succour of Mitylene. The Athenians had 
sent a reinforcement thither, comsisting of a thou- 
sand heavy-armed troops, by whose*assistance they 
made acontravallation, with forts in the most com- 
modious places : so that it was blocked up, both by 
sea and land, in the beginning of winter. The Athe- 
nians were in such great want of money for carrying 
on this siege, that they were reduced to assess them- 
selves, which they had never done before, and by 
this means two hundred *talents were sent to it. 

The f^ple of Mitylene being in want of all things, a M. 
and having waited to no purpose for the succours 3577. 
which the LAcedsmonians had promised them, sur- 
rendered, upon condition that no person should ber 
put to death or imprisoned, till the ambassadors, 
wbona they should send to Athens, were returned; 
and diat, in the mean time, the troops should be 
admitted into the city. As soon as the Athenians 
had TOt possession of the city, such of the factious 
Mit^eneans as had fled to the altars for refuge, were 
conveyed to Tenedos, and afterwards to Athens. 
Tberethe affair of the Mityleneans was debated. As 
their r^olt had greatly exasperated the people, be- ' 
cause it had not been preceded by any ill treatment, 
and seemed a mere effect of their hatred for the Athe- 
Qians,in the firsttransportsoftheir rage, they resolved 
toputall thedtizenstodeath indiscriminately, and to 
makeall the women and children slaves; andimmedir 
ately they sent a galley to put the decree in execution. 

* Two handled thousand crowns, about 45,0001. sterling. 
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Artu. ni^ gave Ukoi leisure to reflect. Tbisseve* 

rkjr. Mms judged- too cruel, and carried beyond its 
due bounds. They Iptiagiaed to ttemselves the fate 
of that unhappy city, entirely abandoned to slaugh- 
ter, and 'repented their having involved the innocent 
with the guilty. This sudden change of the Athe- 
nians gave the Mitylenean ambassadors some little 
glimmerings of hope; and they prevailed so far wiUi 
the ma^strates, as to have the affair debated a 
second time. Cleon, vrho bad suggested the first 
decree, a man of a fiery temper, and who had ^at 
influence over the people, maintained his opinion 
with much vehemence and heat. He represented, 
that it was unworthy a wise government to change 
with every wind, and to annul in the morning what 
they had decreed the night before; and that it was 
highly important to take an exemplary vengeance 
on the Mityleneans, in order to awe the rest of tiieir 
allies, who were every where ready to revolt. 

Diodorus, who had contradicted Cleon in the first 
assembly, now opposed his arguments more strongly 
than before. After describing, in a tender and pa- 
thetic manner, the deplorable condition of the Mity- 
leneans,' whose minds (he said) must necessarily be 
tortured with anxiety and suspense, whilst tliey were 
expecting a sentence that was to determine their 
fote; he represented to tbe Athenians, that the fame 
of their mildness and clemency had always reflected 
the highest honour on them, and distinguished them 
^oriously from all other nations : he observed, that 
the citizens of MHytone had been drawn invedunta- 
rilly into the rebellion, a proof of which was, their 
sUirendering the city to fliem, the instant it was in 
thi^ powor to do it: they therefore, by this de* 
crea, would murder their benefactors, and oonBe- 
, .ijoently be both unjust and Uf^mteful, as would 

punish foe innocent a-kh the goii^. He nbsef ved 
forther, that supposing the Mityteoeens in general 
weire it would hotvever be for the htteinsf 

of the AtheokBi to dkseinbie, « order that the 
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rigOroHS puniabinent they had decreed mi^t notex* Artut. 
asperate the i^t of the allies; and that the best way l^agim. 
to put a stop to the evil, ^ouli^he, to leave room for 
repentance, and not plunge people into despair^by the 
absolute and iraevocable reiusal of a pardAn. His 
opinion ther^ore was, that they should ex amine very 
deliberately tlie cause of those factious Mityleneans 
who had been brought tq Adieus, and pardon all the 
rest. 

The assembly was very much divided, so thatUi* 
odorus carried it only by a few votes. A second 
galley was therefore immediately fitted out. It was 
furnished with every thing that iiiight accelerate its 
course; and the ambassadors of Mitylene promised 
a great reward to the crew, provided they arrived in 
time. They therefore made extraordinary exertions, 

Md did not quit their oars, even when they took suste- 
nance, but ate and drankas they rowed, and took their 
rest alternately; and very happily for them, the wind 
was favourable. The first galley had got a day and 
night’s sail before them ; but as those on board car- 
ried ill news, they did not make great haste. Its ar- 
rival before the city bad spread the utmost conster- 
nation in every part of it : but this consternation was 
increased infinitely, when the decree, by which all 
the citizens were sentenced to die, wks read in a full 
assembly. Nothing now was beai^ in all places but 
cries and loud laments. The moment that the sen- 
tence was going to be put in execution, advice came 
ttet a second galley was arrived. Immediately the 
cruelmassAcre was suspended* The assembly was 
again convened; and the decree v^bicb granted a 
pardon was listened to wMi such sdence and joy, as 
is much easier conceived than expressed. 

All the iiu^ious Mityleneans i|ho had been taken, 
tboagh upwards of a tlMusand, were put to death. 

The city was afterwards disoieiitled, the ships de- 
livered up; and the whole islaiid, the city of Me- 
Uiyauia excepted, was divided into three tliousand 
parts, three hundred of which were consecrated tothe 
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Artaz. senrice of the gods; and the rest divided by lot, 
Lougim. among such Athenians as were sept thither, to 
whom the natives of^tbe cj^untry gave a revenue of 
two * min£B for every portion; on which condition 
they wenc permitted to keep possession of the island, 
but not as proprietors. Ihe cities w^ich belonged 
to the Mityleneans on the coast of Asia, were all 
subjected by the Athenian§. 

^During the winter of the preceding campaign, 
tl^ inhabitants of Platsese, having lost all hopes of 
succour, and being in the utmost want of pro- 
visions, formed a resolution to escape through the 
enemy: but half of them, struck with the greatness 
of the danger, and the boldness of the enterprise, 
entirely lost tlieir courage when they came to the 
execution; but the rest (who" were about two hun- 
dred and twenty soldiers) persisted in their reso- 
lution, and escaped in the following manner. 

Before 1 begin the description of their escape, it 
wilt be proper to inform my readers, in what sense 
I use certain expressions which I shall employ in it. 
In strictness of speech, the line or fortification which 
is made round a city when besieged, to prevent 
sallies, is called cmtramUaiwn ; and that which is 
made to prevent any succoprs from without, is 
named drcummUation. Both these fortifications 
were used in this siege ; however, for brevi^ sake, 
I shall use only the former term. 

The contravallation consisted of two walls, at 
sixteen feet distance one from the other. The space 
between the two walls being a kind of platform or 
terrace, seemed to be but one single building, and 
composed a range of cazerns or barracks, where the 
■ soldiers, had their lodgings. Lofty towers were 
built around it at nroper distances, extendihg from 
. dne wall to the other, in order that they might be 
able to defend themselves at the same time a^unst 

* Thuayd. 1. iii. p. 1S5~1S8. 

* The Auk mine wu worth a. hundred drachms, that u> 
fifty Tfeacb Urrea 
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any attack from within and tvithout. There was no Arux. 
going from <fne cazern to another without crossing 
those towers ; and on the to^ of the wall was a pa- 
rapet on both sides, where a guard was commonly 
kept; but in fainy weather, the soldierl used to 
shelter themselves in the towers, which served as 
guard-houses. Such was the contravallation, on 
both sides of which was a ditch, the earth of which ' 
had been employed in making the bricks of the 
wall. • 

The besieged first ascertained the height of the 
wall, by countingthe rowsof brickswhichcomposed 
it; and this they did atdifferent timfis, and employed 
several men for that purpose, in order that they 
might not mistake in the calculation. This was the 
easier, because as the wail stood but at a small 
distance, every part of it was very visible. They 
then made ladders of a propter length. 

All things being now ready for executing the de- 
sign, the besieged left the city one ni^t when there 
was no moon, in the midst of-a storm of wind and 
rain. After crossing the first ditch, they drew near 
to the wall undiscovered, through the darkness of 
the night; not to mention that the' noise’ made by 
the rain and wind* prevented their being heard. 

They marched at some distance from one another, to 
prevent the clashing of their arms, which w'pre lights 
in order that those< who carried them might be the 
more active ; and one of their legs was naked, to 
keep them from sliding so easily in the mire. Those 
who carried the ladders laid them in the space be^ 
tween the towers, where they knew no guard w'as 
posted, because it rmned. That instant twelve men 
mounjted the ladders, armed with only a coat of mail 
and a dc^er, and marched directly to the towers, 
six on each side. They were followed by soldiers 
armed only with javelins, that they might mount 
the' easier; and their shields were carried after 
them to be used in the conflict. 

When most of them were got to the top of the 
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t5ft 

Aftgx. wftH, they were discovered by the falling of a tile, 
Lon(^. Hrhi^ one of their comrades, in taking hold of the 
parapet to keep himself steady, bad thrown down. 
The alarm was immediately given from the towers, 
and the whole camp approached the wall without 
diseovering the occasion of the outcry, from the gloom 
of the night, and the violence of the storm* Besides 
which, those who had staid* behind in the city^beat 
an alarm at thesametimein another quarter, to make 
a diversion ; so that the enemy did not know which 
way to turn themsdves, and. were afraid toquit their 
posts. But a body of reserve, of three hundred men, 
who were kept ‘for any unforeseen accident that 
might happen, quitted the oontravallation, and ran 
to that part where they beard the noise; and tonefaes 
were held up towards Thebes, to shew that they 
must run that way. But those in the cky, to render 
that signal of no use, heid up others at the same 
time in different quarters, having prepared them on 
. the wall for that purpose. 

In the mean time, those who had mounted first 
having possessed themselves of the twotowers ndiich 
flanked the interval where the ladders were set, and 
having killed those who guarded them, posted them- 
selves there to defend the passage, and keep off the 
besiegers. Then setting ladders from the top of the 
wall against die two towers, they caused a good 
number of their comrades to mount, in order to 
keep off, by the discharge of their arrows, as wdi 
those who were advancing to the foot of the wall, 
as others who were hastening Axun the neighbour- 
ing towers. Whilst this was doing, they had time 
to set op several ladders, and to throw down the 
parapet, that the rest might come up with greater 
.ease. . As fast as they came up, they went down on 
the other side, and drew up near ditch on the 
ontsMe, to shoot at those who ap^ared. After 
they were passed over, the men who were in the 
towers came down last, and made to the ditd to 
follow ^ler die rest. 
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That iosUnt the guard of three hundred, widi AraA 
torches, €ana|^ up. However, as the Plataeans saw 
their enemies by this light better than they were 
seen by them, they took a surer aim, by which 
means the last crossed the ditch, whhdbt being 
attacked in ^eir passage : but this was not done 
without dHnculty, because the ditch was frozen 
over, and. the ice would pot bear, on account of the 
thaw and heavy rains. The violence of the storm 
was of great ailvantage to them. • 

After all were passed over, they took the road 
towards Thebes, the better to conceal their re* 
treat ; because it was not likely that they would 
flee towards a city of the enemy's. And accord* 
ingjy they perceived the besiegers, with torches in 
their hands, pqrsuing them in the road that led 
to Athens. After keeping that towards Thebes 
about six or seven * stadia, they turned short to* 
wards the mountain, and resumed the road towards * 
Athens, whither two hundred and twelve arrived 
out of two hundred and twenty who had quitted 
the place; the rest having returned back through 
fear, one archer excepted, who was taken on the 
side of the ditch of contravallation. The besiegers, 
after having pursued.tbem to no purpose, returned 
to their camp. 

In the mean time, the Platasans who remained 
in the city, supposing that all their companioos bad 
been killed (because those who were returned, to 
justify themselves, affirmed they were), sent a herald 
to demand the dead bodies; but being told the true . 
state of tbe affair, be wiffidrew. ^ 

‘About the end of the feilowing campai^ which 
is that wherm M%1eDe was takei^ tbe Platwens 
being in absolute want of provisjpas, and unable^ to 
make the least dcfeaee, surrendered vptm eondMon 
thley should not be punished till they had been 
hied by the due forms of josthm. ]Rve eom- 

* Thucyd. l.iM. p. 208 *-^. Biod. p. 109. 

^ Upward* of • qntrter of a tsagnle. 
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Artu. misnotiers came for this purpose from Lacedsmon ; 

itongm,. these, without charging them wi^ any crime, 
hardy asked them wh^er^ey had done any service 
to the Lacedemonians and the allies in this war? 
The Plateans were much surprised^ as well as em* 
barrassed, by this question ; and were sensible, that 
ithad been suggested bytheXhebans, their professed 
enemies, who had vowed their destruction. They 
therefore put the Lacedmmonians in mind of the ser- 
vices they bad done to Greece in general, both at the 
battle of Artemisium, and that of Platsese ; and par- 
ticularly in Lacedaa^nonia, at the time of the earth- 
quake, which was 'followed by the revolt of their 
slaves. The only reason (they declared) of their 
having joined the Athenians afterwards, w'as, to de- 
fend themselves from the hostilities of the Thebans, 
against whom they bad implored the assistance of the 
Lacedaemonians to no purpose ; that if it was im- 
puted to them for a crime, which was only their 
misfortune, it ought not however entirely to oblite- 
rate the remembrance of their former, services. 
“ Cast your eyes,” said they, “on the monuments of 
“ your ancestors which you see here, to whom we 
“ annually pay all the honours which can be ren- 
“ dered to the manes of the.dead. You thought 
“ fit to intrust their bodies with us, as we were eye- 
“ witnesses of their bravery : and yet you will now 
“ ^ve up their ashes to their murderers, in aban- 
“ doning us to the Thebans, who fought against 
them at the battle of Plattess. Will you enslave a 
“province where Greece recovered its liberty? 
“ Will you destroy the temples of those gods, to 
“ whom you are indebted for victory? Will you 
abolish the memory, of their founders, who con- 
“ tnbuted so greatly to your safety? On this occa- 
“ aion, we aoay voiture to say, our, interest is insepa- 
“ rable from your j^ory; and you cannot deliver up 
“ vour weient friends and benefectors to the unjust 
“ hatred of the Thebans, without overwbdming 
“ yoursdres with eternal infamy.” 
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One would conclude, that these just remon* Artax. 
strances 8hoi;^d have made some impression on the 
Lacedemonians ; but tljey w^re biassed more by 
the answer the Thebans made, which was express* 
ed in the most haughty and bitter terms against the 
Plateans; and besides, they had brought their in* 
structions from Lacedenion. They adhered there^, 
fore to their first question, fVhether the Phttaans 
had done them any service since the vaar ? and mak* 
ing them pass one after another, as they severally 
answered No, they were immediately butchered, 
and not one escaped. About two hundred were 
killed in this manner; and twenW-five Athenians, 
who were among them, met with the same unhappy 
fate. Their wives, who bad been taken prisoners, 
were reduced to slavery. The Thebans afterwards 
peopled their city with exiles from Megara and 
Plateeae ; but the year after they demolished it en* 
tirely. It was in this manner that the Lacedemo- 
nians, in the hopes of reaping great advantages from 
the Thebans, sacrificed the P^latsans to their ani- 
mosity, -ninety-three years after their first alliance 
with the Athenians. 


* In the sixth year of the war of Peloponnesus 
the plague broke ou{ anew in Athens, and again 
swept away great numbers. 


A.M. 

3578 . 

Ant.J.-C. 

428 . 


Sect. IV. The Athenians possess themehes jf 
Pylus, and are tftemards besneged in it. 3w 

f artans^ are smt up in the little island of 
hacteria. Cleon makes himself master qf it. 
Artaxerxes dies. • 


The sixth and seventh years qf the war. 

I PASS over several particular indidents of the 'Suc- 
ceeding campaigns, which differ jrery little from one 
another ; theLacedssmonians making regularly every 
year incursions into Attica, and the Athenians into 

* Thttcyd. I. viii, pi 2SR 
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Amx- PelopoonesDS : I lil^wise omit some si^s in dif- 
Longim. fereot pUces : *.that of Pylus, a Iktle city of Mes- 
senia, only four * hundred furlongs frotn Lacedes- 
3579* ^ ^ considerable. The 

Ant.J. c. AtheniaBS, beaded by Demosthepes, bad taken 
425. that city, and fortified themselves very strongly in 
jt ; this was the seventh^ year of tUb war. The 
Lacedasmonians left Atti» immediately, in order 
to go and recover that place, and accordingly they 
a^acked it both by sea and land. Brasidas, one of 
tow leaders, si^udked himself here by the most 
extraordinary acts of bravery. Opposite to the city 
was a Iktie islfbd* called Spbacteria, from whence 
the besieged might be greatly annoy^ and the en- 
trance of the harbour shut up. They tiierefore 
threw a chosen body of Lacedaemonians into it ; 
making, in all, four hundred and twenty, exclusive 
the Helots. A battle was fought at sea, in which 
the Athenians were victorious, and accordingly 
erected a trophy. They surrounded tbp island; 
and. set a guard over every part of it, to prevent 
any of the inbabitants from going out, or any pro* 
visions being brought into them. 

The news of the defeat being come to Sparta, the 
magistrate thought the aiSurm the utmost impoft* 
ance, and therefore came himself upon the spot, io 
order that he might be better able to take proper 
measures ; when concluding that it would be impos* 
sible ibr htm to save those who were in the island, 
and that theyat last must necessarity be starred out, 
or be taken by tome other means, he proposed an 
accommodation. A snspenskm of aims was eon* 
eluded, in orddk to ^ve the Lacedsemonians time to 
send to Athens} but upon condition that in tbemeait 
time they should surrender up afi their galleys, and 
notwttaicIcthefilB&eeidiarby seaorlaa^ tttlttere- 
tvmuftbesunbaseadcn: tlmtif tlmycmnfdiBdantb 

• fNeyd. 1. w. Dtod. I. Ktf« ft 

^ Twenty French teajnef# 
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these conditioQs, the: AtheeiaEU would pennit theM Aftm> 
to fiBiry f roMsioQS to those who were .in the island, I'eofim. 
at the *■ rato’of sO nMtcb^for .die eoa^r, and h^f 
for theservant ; and ttW'tbe ndiQle' should he, done 
publicly, and in'sight of hoUt armies.: On the 

otl^ nde, the Athenians should be alWe^ to keep 
guard round' the risland, to prevent any thip^ from 
going in or out of it, butehould not attack.it in iify 
manner : that m case this agreement should be in- 
fringed -in the least, the tru^ would be hroketf; 
otherwise, that it shotild. continue in full.lbrce till 
the return of the am.bassadors,. whom the Athenians 
obliged themselves, by the articles, .Ito convey and 
bring back ; and that then the Lacedssmonians 
should bave^their ships restored, m the same, con- 
dition in which they had been delivered up. Such 
were the articles of the treaty. The Lacedsemo- 
nians began to put it in execution, by surrendering 
about threescore ships ; after which they sent am- 
bassadorsT'to Atiiens. 

Being admitted to audience before the people, 
they began, by sa^ng, that .they were qarae to the 
Athenians to sue for that, peace. Which they them- 
selves w^e, a little before; in a condition to grant : 
that it depended only upon them rto -acquire the 
gloiy offhaviue restorou the tranquillity , of all 
Greece, as ^thelAcedemonans conseni^to their 
brajg arbitrators io.tius treaty : that,ihe^nffer to 
which their cUizeos were exl^sed in the island, bad 
determiaed'lhem to lake such a step as .could- not 
but bcf yei^t^tiag to Lacedsmonians : however, 
tb^tiieir asTaim were far from being despende, and 
therefore, that now was the time to establish, be-, 
tw^ the two republics, A; ^rin and solkl i^nd- 
sbip i- beicmise the atieira of ix^swere still flucto- 
4ting,iAnd;leirtuae bad apty/^t d0dared,abBolutety 
ui favour ofi^er : that tbe.gOfi& lireqiietitiy aban- 

* 'For illM auhm$,two Attic about 

ponada aada liitf, two eatjAm Or half (nnw of wine, and 
* irwaa£ja*fCt- wito'hidf tfaM{. HM ii it ity fer the aarvants. 

VOI.. ui. ' . S 
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JMik. tlMie #haiii tme/m itehiei'prattd, ^ 
ki th« iMiiw, «fvd fiiitdtring fti ttMortamife 
ik <faey iiad fa^ia batfuj^y i Unit tb«y objii|^ ti 
e^inUdec, Uiwc tbblite ttf «nnt is y«fy UMeruib 
tod that tbb tttffiks to O^falish t ^tstl^ pCMe, i 
not to trian^ wet an i^aiy by op^oeratg bin 
but to agree to a reconcitfatioii on jostand retioii 
able terms : for eoiK}UWe4 by gagewnityaii' 
Dcn by tioleiioe^ his fhtere tbeoghts bdtg dl «a 
^yed, not on revei^ but on l^atHtde, be 
it both bis i^easore ahid hk doty to tUMenre his ei 
gagements with Ittviolnfate 
The Athenians bad now a bafipy oppottuntty fi: 
teitninatinig tine war, bya peace which woold bav 
been no less gloriews'lio l;hef6> than iahtwatageoi; 
teanGroece. Cleon; who bad a great ascem 
sMt over tbte people^ prevented eo boj^Miant a is 
nefit. l^y theMibre teiswefrad, ins advio 
tiM (hose wbo W*nre in the island sboi^ first su: 
render at discretion ; and afterwards be ettra^ t 
Athens, on the of b^g sent back troi 

h^ as soon, as the Labedlsawniiins should bai 
restored the oiUes whicb the AthcuiaBs had bee 
forced to.g^vo up by the Isist treaty; and jUmtlhes 
dungs >be^ doi^ a firm skid tasmig peace shoul 
be eondtmA The CoeedawaoeiMas tdemande 
titat dc^piMlea shonM be apipednied, eiid tfant tb 
dltbenteMibbnldOngSgetoviftify wbattheyahoa) 
bendade. ' Set Oom aaditeed wgahot l^ pn 
f»osal, send saidj it was pMh they did tm do 
ftd%, dnee liief meeiki not negate wkb d 
peej^ 'btft .twMi bnlividirais, wbopi hbey Stiigi 
ttebily IN^; and lintt, if bad eSby tbipg i 
t(ibv,ttb«yaboolddo4t4asiMdididy. Ibe d;iao 
Amaeame, there was sw pfls8M% ft 

beat tee peo^ sdduair wdaisia 

i^ thdrs^s, and teat tf an^bftegie^ to h 
g^ted by teem .to teek piigadice, they Btate b 
s e apon a iWe fior it, 'went niway wite^ condiuhs 
any«tei%t %Hy peiwaided teb%eyttnmMiit« 
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pftft fMM i ^a ble toMttneot t}l* ^ 

p^Dt rtatetof tbeir 4^? 4fMl d^jjpPHwn o^r 
MOtMid by tbeir prosperity# • 

As soon as they were returnfl^ to Pylos^,^}#^ fpa- 
peesion ceased f but jrbea POW 

to demand back their ships, the Athenians refuse4 
to give diei» up, upcp pb^encetbat tho bppty bed 
been iahrjnged in some particulars Ijttie 
queoce. The LsfiedenwiO^s inveighed stpoogiy 
against tbia retusa), as hcbsg e hwwest perhdVj 
and injmediately prepaiwd ipr war wi<b greater vi- 
gour and animosity Id^ be^re. A haughty filf riagf 
in success, and want of >£[uth w thiS ohswrvfflce 
treaties, never fail, at lasi^ to iW9lf^ a people ;ip 
great calainides. This wbl appear by tbe seqi^h 
The Athenians eontiaued to Jceep a ^ct guerd 
round die island, to prevent any .^vhiions ^aqn 
being brought into it, and hoped that they 4ho«4d 
SQQB be ahta to starve out the euatmy. But % 
Zncfideemoaians eoga^ the arhole country ip 
their interest by die aie^ of gpiu, by .ailaiQg a 
high price upon pioidsMws, and giving au^h siaves 
tb^ fi^om as sbouM c^vay aoy into if- f^rpr 
yiaions wane (her^a mv i|he hfuoeud 

of snea’s lives) fhonratt {wyts of JPel^onneaas* 
There wene evao divers, <wbo s/wmff Asm (the coast 
to tbe island, opposite to ^ barbour* and dkaw 
after them goat-rsioAs fitted wftb pouotted lioseed, 
and poppy-seed uaixed'Vith hwey. , 
Tftkoseivbo.FCffe ataret^ednoed 

tonhnostiibe yfceo«trenHtiQS>4)eing in jwptiit bQlib.of 
MBter andprovisioos’ When adviee^as bnoudd<to 
AthecM, diat!thdr^QtmtP]iinen,aOjfvfrQia.iiedi^iog 
tbe eooaiy by fiMMoe, •vasetbe^lxes alosost atatxr 
ed{ H sras ^aced, that as it wodd not be .poasHtle 
fiv tbeifleet'tereubplst dnrii^die winter, no n.de- 
eert,«oesit jddeh (belonged to<the eneoiy, iMtr ito lie 
atdaohw huBot^ngeEouaatoadflihe iswodmusthy 
t^ means be less securdy guarded, wbidi wouM 
duiA^li^MnnnaOiOppQibiiu^ But 
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sdo 

Mriix. the circumstaiice they chiefly dreaded was, lest the 

UMg*n>* Lacedsemoniatis, after thdr countryirito were once 
extricated frona tli^r dttnger, should refuse to 
hearken, to any conditions of peace; so that they 
now repented their having refused *t when offered 
them. * - • 

Cleon saw plainly that these complaints would all 
fall upon him. He therefore began by asserting, 
that the report of the extreme want of provisions, to 
which the Athenians, both within and without Py- 
lus, were send to be reduced, was abstflutely false. 
He next exclaimed, in presrace of the people, 
against the supineness and inactivity of the leaders 
who besieged the island, pretending, that were they 
to exert the least vigour and bravery, they might 
soon make themselves masters of it ; and that had 
he the conomand, he would soon take it. Upon this 
he was immediately appointed to command the ex- 
pedition ; Nicias, who was before elected, resigning 
volQntarily that honour to him, either through weak- 
ness, fwhe was naturally timid, or outof a political 
view, in order that the ill success, which it was gene- 
rally believed Cleon would meet with in this enter- 
prise, might lose hitn* ftie ftivour of the people. 
Cleon gready suiprised well as embarrassed ; 
for he did not'exf>eetto&t theAtoeniems would take 
hith at 'his word, he being a finer talker than soldier, 
and much more aide with his tongue than bis sword. 
He for tome time desired leave to wave the honour 
they oflfered him; for which he alleged several ex- 
cuses : < but finding toat- the more he declined the 
command, the*more thby pressed him to accept it, 
he changed his note; 'tod supplying, his Wtot of 
courage with rodomontade, he declared, before the 
whole assembly, with a firm and retotbte air, that 
he would bring, in twenty days, those of the island 
pisonerB, or lose bis life. The whole assembly, on 
hearing those words, set up a &t they knew 

.Cleon ‘however; contmy to 'expectation of 
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every body, loade good his words. He aod Detno^ 
stbenes (th6| other chief) landed in the island, at* 
tacked ‘the enemy witlk great vigour, drove them 
from post to post, and gaining ground perpetiially, 
at last forced*them to the extremity of fbe islands 
The Lacedemonians bad gained a fort that was 
thought inaccessible. There they drew up in bat- 
tte array, faced about to that side where alone they 
could be attacked, and defended themselves like 
so many lions. As the engagement had lastedHhe 
greatest part of the day, and the soldiers were opr 
pressed with heat and weariness, and parched with 
thirst, the general of the Messeniaifs, directing him- 
self to Cleon and Demosthenes, said, tliat all their 
efforts would be to no. purpose, unless they charged 
the enemy’s rear ; and promised, if they would give 
him but some troops armed with missive weapons, 
that he would by soine means or other -find a pas- 
sage. Accordingly, he aod his followers climbed 
up certain steep and craggy places which were not 
guarded, when coming down unperceived into the 
fort, he appeared on a sudden at the backs, of the 
Lacedfemonians, which entirely damped their cou- 
rage, and afterwards completed their overthrow. 
They now made butra very feeble- resistance; and 
being oppressed with numbers, attack^ on all sides, 
and dejected through fat^eand despair, , they, be- 
gan to ^ve way : but the Athenians seized on all the 
passes to cot off theic retreat. Cleon and Demo- 
sthenes, finding that should die battle cc^nne, not 
a man of .them would eacapej and being desirous 
of carrying them alive to Athens, they commanded 
their scddiers to desist; and caused proclamation 
to be made by a herald, for them to lay down their 
arms and .surrender at^iscretion. At these words, 
the.gremest put lowered-dieir shields, and clapped 
their bands ui: token of approbation, s A kind of 
suspensum of ..arms was agreed upon ; iand their 
c^mander deabred leave might be granted himj to 
dispatch a messenger toidie camp> to know the reso- 
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Mmi. lotloQ'bf-the gtoefbte. This w&s bot atlo^'ed, bat 

iMgtiBi theyeall^ hbfaldi from the coast; after seve* 
ral fttessagto, a Laceckeoaoiiian advanced fofivard^ 
add cfled^aloud, that they were perinitted to treat 
d-Hh the enemy, provided they did 'not subinit to 
disfaohoiirable terms. Upon this, they held a con- 
ibrente; after ivhich they surrendered at disCretron^ 
and vrere kept till the next da^. The Athenians 
then taisiiig a add restoring the Lacedtemo- 

niaBs their dead, embarked for their own country, 
after distributing the prisoners among the several 
ships, and committing the gbard of them to the 
captain of the ghlleys. 

In tbis^battle a hundred and twenty-eight Lace- 
dssmonians fell, mit of tour hundred and twenty, 
which was their number at first ; so that there sur- 
vived not quite three hundred, a Jiundred and 
twenty of whom were Spartans, that is, inhabitants 
of the bity of Slrtrte. The siege of the island (com* 
puling from the beginning of it^ and including tee 
time mnployed in tee truce),' bad lasted threescore 
add twelve days. They all now left Pylus ; knd 
Cleodls pdomise^ though so vain and rash, was 
found iitenaliy fulfilled- But the moet surprising 
chreumstanbe waSj tee eapftulation that, had been 
made ; ftfr it was hbliev^ teat tee Laeedsimonians, 

' so fite frdm serrtoderiBji fbeh* arms, Would die 
swofd in land'. 

Being e»me to Athene^ it.was decreed teat they 
sbooid rdawdn ptMnme a pea^ wak eonctoded, 
provided tiie Ijseedsenu^edank did nut make any in* 
eumtem hato tha^ oeoitd^, ib'r thattberi they vmuld 
all be pdtte death. They left a. gattistm in P3das. 
The Mt^nians of NanpabteiB, Who had formerly 
possessed it, sent teittmr tere flower of teeir youth, 
iHm very machinated tee L a coiB ai wotmisl^ttftlf 
IHcdrsiOnS ; and as teeae Idhssehlftes iqMdce tee lan- 
gai|e (Of tee 'country, they prm«iled wite « great 
ttbrstemts^avesto jointed, tte IsstOeteemewiaos, 
diemih^m greater evft, aeatseverat terpmsAiteis to 
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AiteB,tattPnoi»Ww;fte4«im»nsheiii(|t» ^ 
much ^ jiith Ibdr prospentj, end Mpeaally 

theu-latesuccess, tolia,^toMy terms. 

^ In the seventh year of tiie Peloponnesian war, 
Artaxerxe? sentto the LwsedsBmonians 8i>amba^ 
sador naraed,ArtRphW witb ^ le^r written in 
the Assyrian language, in. which he said, that he had 
received many embassi^ frpm them, but the pur- 
port of them all differed so widely, that he could 

not cojnwfheM ^ : m 

in this uncertwnty, he had thought proper tt> send 
a Persian, to acquaint tben, that if they had any 
proposal to make, they h®d oplj to send a person 
in whom they could confide along with him, from 
whom he might be wacUy inforf^ pf whet they 
desired. Tbie embftssedqr, arriving at Eioe on the 
river Strymon in Thrace, was there taken prispncf, 
about the close of this year, by one of the admirals 
ofthe Athenian fteetjwbowpt hits tpAtheps. Ha 

was treated with the jitmjMt dvdity and respect; 

WaSmm AwdwAmAlw 



mgwe 

The year following, as sppn as the seafpp would 
permit the Athenians to put to s^ tjhey Kiit the 
ambassador back in qne of their ships at the public 
expeoce; and appointed some of Atk dtizens to 
wait upon bun to the court of Persia, in quality of 
anbas^ors. Upon landing at Ephesui^ they ware 
inibrmedtiiatAitaimrxeswasdead ; wh^qMpondie 
Athenian aodwssadon,* t|dnkiDg ituot adsw^eio 
— — kave af Arta* 
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PEjEtSUNS AM) GIUBCIANS. 


CHAP. I. 

7hIS chapter contains tlie hbtbry of thirteen years 
of the Peloponnesian war, to the nineteenth inclu- 
sively. 


Sect. I. TAe very short ragns of Xwxall^ and 
Sogdiastus. Tk^ are Sacceeded by Tiarius No- 
' thus. He puis a stift to the insurrection of 
, Egypt and that of Media, He' bestows on Cy- 
rus, kU youngest son, the supreme GmnuaM of 
all Asia Minor. ' 

* AftTAXEaxES died .ftboutAbe hegioning of. the 
forty-jun^ , year; of, his r^n. Xerjcea, . *«ho jbmc- 
c^ded 1)!% • WM' the^cgdl? iwhieh the.queeo: hh 
wife.bijoii^t him a huh&rhad «a«<eateeniOtbers by 
his cQnpetdaes,i aio^.vthpln, was .Spgdiamia ,(whp 
iai.«aUed;SeocM)dUnp8,h)i CJesiwilb wd^Ar- 

sites. Spidlaoqa; in concert ,TOthjebiMa^^ 
of XerxesA eutiuchs, came insidiously, one festival 
day, to the new W ng, wh« too immo- 

deratelj, was retired to Ins chamber, in order to 
^ve the fumes of ^e wine he bad drank time to eva- 
porate } where be killed him without any difficulty, 
after he bad reigned but forty-five days ; and was 
dei^iied long in bis stead. 

/ Ctei.c.xlTii.>-4i. Diod, I xii. p, US. 
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He was'searce on the throne,Mrhen he put todeatb Sog4^ 
agiNazus, the most fitithful of all his father’s eu- 
ichs. It was oe who bat^beeiaappoint^ to supers 
teod the funeral obsequies of Artaxerxes, and of 
e queen, Xerxes’s modier, who died tl^ same 
ly as her husband. After having deposited the 
^o bodies in the mausokeum, 'where the kings of 
ersia were interred, he found, at his return, S<»- 
anus on the throne, who did not receive him ra- 
turably, upon Recount of Some difiereuce with him 
iring the lifetime of his father. ; But the new king 
d not stop here : not longedter be took -an oppor- 
nity to quarrel with him, on some trifling circum- 
ance, relating to the obsequies .of his father, and 
lused him to be stoned. 

By these two murders, tbat of his brother Xerxes 
id of Bagorazus, he became the horror of the army 
id nobility, so that he did not think himself safe 
1 a throne, to which he had forced bis way by such 
lormous primes. He suspected that bis brothers 
irboured the like design ; and Oebus, to whom bis 
ther had left the government of Hyrcania, was 
e chief object of bis suspicion. Accordingly he 
nt for him, with the intention of gettiiwhim mur- 
;red as soon as he arsived. However, Ochus, who 
iw through bis design, delayed coming, upon various . 
retences ; which he coadnued till be advanced at 
le head of a strong army, vvfaioh he opmlydbelared 
i would emplo^,'to reyengp the dea^ m his tUMN- 
ler Xerxes. Tliis declaration bro^bt overtahma 
great; number of the odh^ty, and severkl-gOverm 
IS of die proviocei^ whdwere' jas|ly diasatisfiad 
: SogdiaiMM’s crusty and'^ ^ conduct. ■ Hiey pot 
>e tiara, #hiGb waa the uftflc c^>lregBl dignity, <m 
*dius*s head, ancK*pro<di#med kkg. . .Sogdi» 

M», sedi^ himself Abandoned m manodf, 
as as mean' and-cbwardly ihilhft sligbt'defenoe be 
tomaibtidn' bbcrmvta^’aB he«4md ljihfore|een 
ajustand barbarous in usurping it. Contrary to the 
dvice of bis hast^friends, and tile^wisest of those 
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Segdn» srfao«titt adhered to tsaor be cmidbckd a treaty wi 
bis brother* wbcv ^^ttiog bisi iato biabapda, caua 
bioai to be torowa iqto a>\)ea* where be <bed a cru 
droth. was a land of piuaisbBaro\.t peculiar 

the Feihianerand exercised only on great crimina 
One ctf t^ lai^t towers was 6Ued to a eerti 
height with ashes. Tbe«riininal then was thro^ 
belong from dm top of the tower into them ; afl 
which* tl« ashes were by a wheel turned perpetua 
round him, till he was sulibcated. Thus this wick 
pi^e lost his life and empire, which he enjo^ 
only six months md fifieen days, 

Darias Ochus, by toe des^ of Sogdianus, now saw hi 
Notbus. ^|{ possessed of toe empire. As soon as he a 
well settled in it, he changed bis name from. Oel 
A. M. to that of Darius. To distmguish him, bistorif 
3581. add toe epithet Vs'tor, signifying bastard. He reij 
^* 433 * ®d nineteen years. 

‘ Arsites, seeing in what manner Sogdianus I 
supplant^ Xerxes, and Intd Ininself bera detoroi 
by C^us, meditated: to serve toe latter in toe sa 
numner. Tbou^ be was bis brother by the fathc 
as wdl.as toe mother’s side, Im (^penly revoli 
against him, mid wasafebted in it by Aityphius,! 
m M^ptoyzus. ‘ Ochus, whpm hereafter we si 
sdsmys call Darius, sent Artasycas, one of his ge 
nd^agtoist Aiity^ius; and hims^, at the heac 
aBatberanDy*inarcbeds^^uostAiekes. Acty^ 
with toe Oreden troopg to his my, twice defea 
toe general sent tom. Bat engt^ngA fe 

tniK^'toeGMdtowmo«mrcHpted,andhefaiiDsdf'« 
baatcBMind fegesd toamxender, u^toshsaBS ^ 
teied witoho|^toataf>aidonmoiiid begnmted b 
. Theltoi|tr(»toha«e.todid« 

toaoted feeto lihto roaelMtioAjby ^^pieen Paryss 

Dmaitosdsleri^qtaBBa. ifeetiaeal0)the<da« 

^ totrAfAxtaattxei( but ato l^ JJto. same tootbei 

* JEtogopc She was aa iiitngKng, eii&d »oiDaa,4 

-If . 

^ t 2» iitocilk wii. 
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3g her htnbtuid was governed her on most DarlM 
ims. TlWfoonsfcl^ now gave was perfiitious NmliaA 
last degree. She adiased him to exercise bn 
icy towards ArtyphluSi and shew bim^ kind 
, in order tlftit his brother might hope, when 
rd of hfs treating a rebellious servant with so. 
generosity, that he Mmself sbdnld meet, at 
vith as mild treatment) and thereby be prompt^ 
ay down his arms. She added, that when once 
»uld have seised that pfincc, be might dispose* 

I end Artyphius as be pleased. Darius foU 
lier counsel, which proved, successful. ArsiteS 
informed of the gentle usage wfai(;h Artyphius 
'itii, Concluded &at, as be was the king’s bro^ 
le should consequently meet with still more 
^nt treatment ; and with tfab hope he cono 
i a treaty, and surrendered himselh Darius 
ery much inclined to save his life : but Pary*- 
by inculcating to hhn, dmt it was necessary to 
1 this rebel, id order to secure himsetf^ at last 
lied with him to put hb bmfaer to death, asid 
iit^ly be was sufifecated in ashes with Arty^ 

. However, Darius had a violeat struggle with 
ilf, before be could consent to thb saoifice, 
g a very tender adbctioD for his brotfamr. ' He 
rards put some other persons to death, which 
tions did not procure him the tni«|uiU% hie 
xpected from them ; for fab reign w«i slfer^ 
i disturbed with such violent commotioas,' that 
joyed hut Utde rq^KMa -> 

ine .nf the most dangdronk was ncoasidnbd liy A. M. 
feeiikh of Pisuthnes) who, bcdng jgooemar oC 
i, wanted to thfbw hb alfeibttce tn^ die 414. * 
Mm empire, and mabe hhiwelf king in hb pni>- 
What Ottered hbn with the hcqice W miC^ 
ng hi dds attempt) weebbhaldng amMiskler- 
body df (Siachm traoph) wkl^ he had raised 
mlbtnl'hk hb service, amler the leaiMinam^ of 


« Ctes.^ H. 
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Lycon the AtbeniaQ. . Darias seirt Tissaphernes 
against tbU rebely and gave bim, ||vitb a conyder- 
able army, tbe cammission of governor of Lydia, 
of wfakb be was to dispossess ^uthnes. Tissa- 
pbernes, who was an artful mSn, and capable of 
acting in all characters, found means of tamperin'; 
with the Grdeks under Pisuthnes ; and by dint of 
presents and promises, brought over the troops witb 
their general to his party. Pisuthnes, who was tool 
'much weakened by this desertion, to carry on hit 
designs, surrendered, upon his being Battered witb 
tbe hopes of obtaining his pardon ; but tbe instant 
he was brotfgbt before the king, he was sentenced 
to be suffocated in ashes, and met with the same 
fate as tbe rest of the rebels who had preceded 
him. But his death did not entirely put an end to 
all troubles; ^for Amorges bis son, with the re- 
mainder of bis army, still made bead against Tis- 
saphernes ; and for two years laid waste the marl-: 
time provinces of Asia Minor, till he at last was 
taken by tbe Greeks of Peloponnesus, in lasus, a 
city of Ionia, and delivered up by them to Tissa- 
phemes, who put him to death. 

^ * Darius was involved in fresh troubles by one of i 
bis eunuchs. This kind of officers had, for man;' 
.years, acquired considerable power in tbe court of 
Persia i . and we shall find, by the sequel of this bi^ 
toiy,- t^t tltey always governed absolutely in it 
'.We^ay form aaiaea qf tbdr character, andtlio 
danger to w'hich they expose princes, by the pictoio 
which Dioclesiao, aifti^he bad res^aed theempH 
and teduoed himself to a .private - station of lif^i 
drepc.of .linesmen, -who had gained a lik« ascend- 
ant' oyer the^Upman eoatperors. “ Four ur 
** penoWi’’ says wl^ are closely united, and 
** resolutdly determb^ to impose on « prince, mny 
**: do it very easily. They never shew things to him 
“ htit in such 8 light as they are sure wifi please- 

* Thocyd. 1. viii. p. 554—567, 568. • Cte». c. Hi- 

^ Vopis. in vii Aorelian. Im|>er. 
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Tbey concGal whatever would contribute to en> Dari«i 
“ li^iten him: fuid as alone beset him conti- NothuA 
“ Dually, he cannot be informed of any thing but 
“ throughtheirchannel, and knowsROthingbi^ what 
“ they think fit to suggest to him. Hence it is, that 
“ he bestows employments on. those whom be ought 
“ to exclude from them ; ahd on the other side, re^ 

“ moves from offices such persons as are most wor> 

“ thy of filling them. In a word, the best prince is 
“ often sol(|,by these men, though he be ever sbvigi* 

“ lant,and in despite of his distrust and suspicion of 
“ them.” Quid multaf Ut Diocktienm ipse dicebat, 
bonus, cautus, optimus venditur imperator. 

In this manner was Darius’s court governed. 

Three eunuchs had usurped all power in it ; * an 
Infallible mark that a government is bad, and the 
prince of little merit. But one of those three eu* 
nuchs, whose name was Artoxares, presided over 
and governed the rest. He lmd found Darius’s weak 
[side, by which he insinuated himself into his 'confi-^ 

'dence. He had studied alt his . passions, in order 
to indulge them, and govern his prince by their 
means. He plunged him cbndnually in pleasures 
and amusements, to engross bis whole authority to 
himself. In fine, undei*tbe name and pn^ection of 
queen Parysatis, to whose will and pleasure be was 
the most devoted of slaves, he disposed all the 
affairs of tbeempiFe,and notbingwas transacted but 
;by his orders. Intoxicated by the supreme autfao 
I rity, which foe favourvof bis sovereign gave him, he 
resolved to make himself king, instead of b^g 
I prime minister; and accordingly formed a des^ 

! to rid himself of Darias, and afterwards ascend the 
throne. However, his jdo^ bdngdfecovered, he was 
seized and delivered up to Parysafis, who -put him 
I to a most igDominious aotd 4^afo. ■ ; ' ’ 

I ^ But foe greatest misforhine adiicb'lmppened to 

■ Ettseb. in Chrm. 

pf-SK^fsaim ate indidun rum mamd pHtieipit, magMt 
twenot, . Plia,.ad Tngan. 
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QgriM doting tbe vfade eoiine of ids neign, was 

ttin of tfae Egyptiaas. Tbjp terril)te litew 
fidl out die same yeur mih Pbutiuiea 's rebdlion. 
Bui D#nv8 couU not notkiee £gy^ aehe Imil done 
W rebel ^ The Egyptians, weary of the Persian 
govenunetet, flodced from all parts fb Amyrtwus of 
Sais, wdo at last was eocoe' out of the has, where 
be bad defended hiinsdf, since the suppression of 
the revolt of Inorus. The Persians were driven 
bpt, Mid Aoiyftegs proclauned ling of Egypt, 
wjh^ be reigned six years. 

ABer haviog established himself securely on the 
throne, and entirely expelled the Persians out of 
Egypt, he prepared to pursue tlieai as far as Pbos- 
nicia, and had already concerted measures with tiie 
Anahiaas, to attack f^m 'in that eountry. l^^ews of 
this being brought the ding of Persia, he recalled 
l^deet whkh hehnd prooii^ the Laeadasmooians, 
to employ it in tbedefeace of Ins own dominioos. 

Whilst Darius was oarryii^ on the war in Egypt 
•ad Arabia, the Medessebw^'; however, they were 
dafeAted, and redaoed tofbeirAllegiance by force of 
•nns. To puniab them for this cevoU, their yoke 
0jU then easy enou^) was imade heavier : a fote 
JbstiidHEdlfousaidi^ts aiagSyBel^)|anenc^ when (be 
gOMiiomeat, wbiob they eadcaviourod to throw odT, 
giins the mpper (band. 

^ l)Bdae<BanBsa 0 eiii tehawehad tbeiikesHOoeas 
againahthe Egypdam. AtayuEtsBus dying after he 
hod «e^;oed tsfo years <he pnfoahiy was £lle«l ^ a 
hotde% HenodohiSiobKnies, it .was hy (be peraus>' 
BMBof theDerriamitbatPaosiris his sob socoeeded 
hkn aoUheOboaM!. ToelTeotilfais, they eoust ehber 
isNw hoofi iKaaleip ef Egypt, or tbw party itfie 
aferongfot <in 'tbui fiinfdom. 

A. M. After having jowshed Bw eebels fwddhdia, end 
3597. aeslBred ifoe aimn rtf £|g^btoddiw ^tonner'atna- 
Darius gave Cyrus, foe youqgeat.qf bis, sops, 

‘ tiw suprcpo pommaod ftf Asia 

^ThneyVL 1. 1 p. 78a 7S. Ii6. 
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Mkior: an iiatM^iit eomamnoa, by whkfa be Dmn» 
made at4 tkm pjoviaeial uovernerB in (W part of Nathm. 
the empira depandent apon hkft. 

I tbaugjht it necessary to ffiatidpate eaeols, and 
draw logwier facts which relate to the idi^ «f 
Peraia; to pnSaent my being often ob%ed. to i»' 
tCrrupt the liistoiy of toe Xjrreeks, to which I now 
return. 

Sect. II. The Athenians make themselves masters 
of the island ^ C^thera. Mxpe&tums^Srandias 
into Thrace. lie takes AmpMjfoUsi thtaydides 
the historian is banished. A battle is Jbugtti near 
Delhtm, where the Athenians are A^eated. 

The eighth year of the war. 

The toeee wr ibar campaigns whidi followed itbs 
reductioa >of the eraati iahod of S p haote ri a, wore 
distoiguiifaed by 'very fow -coosidecabte events. 

* 1m Atooitim under Nsdas took itoe island ni A. M. 
Cytfaera, situated on the coast of Laoedaonoiiie, 

sear cape Mialea, and ftom toenee they infolded 42 I ^ 
toe wdioleiooootry. 

* firasidas, on the other side, jmarcbed towards 
Thrace. Th e Jia o edgmonians were indi a ncd^<iiera 
than one eiiato>e to'undertake’tbis expedition; .iaia> 
gnfog toeyehcadfl oUige toe Athenians, wfaoitod 
follen wpea them in itheir oeunliy, to divide toeir 
forties. ^Hie ininfoitaals'of i£ innUd than -thither, 
and offened to tpaythe array. In. fine, toey -were 
estrmnely gjbd to-eoibrHOsmrat oppavtunity, to irid 
tbeaBscdwes of toe iielots, wto>m !ttey>eapected to 
toe to sebdlion, -since toe takiag of PyltM. They 
had already mato away wutbitwo thousand of thbni 
in o most iMcrid -nranner. -Upon^ speraous pre> 
teaoe of reaaidiBg.iuierit even tin siavtoi hu^ in 
reality, to get rid of a body of men whose courage 

* Ttracvd. t. ir. p. S86. 

p. to^M. JMed. I. ai£ p.OU,AM. 
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1^08 ^ly idresded^ tbcw caused prochmidion to be ma^e, 

NsAms. Higi :^e I^ots as bad doae tjie greatest ^r- 
vice to the state in%he lest'-csinpaiga, should enter 
th^r nsttoes in die pubhe registers in order to their 
Iwing tnade free. Accordingly two’tbousand gave 
in their ntuKiea. They were carried^* in procession 
through the temples, witb^chaplets of.flowers onr their 
beads, as if they were really to be set at liberty. 
After tWs ceremony, they all disappeared, and were 
mver hearid of more. We have here an instance, in 
what manner a suspicious policy and pbwer, when 
filled with jealousy and distrust^ excite men to the 
commtssion o^ the blackest crimes^ without scrupling 
to make even religion itself, and the authority of the 
gods, subservient to their dark designs. 

They therefore sent seven hundred Helots witli 
Brasidas, whom they had appointed to bead this en- 
< twprise. This general brought over several cities, 
either by fbrcebrsecretunderstanding, an'd still more 
by his wisdpm and moderation. The chief of these 
were Acanthus and Stagyra, which were two cdlonies 
. fiom' Andros. * He also marched afterwards to* 
wards Ampbipolis, an Athenian colony, on the river 
Strymon. The inhabitants immediately dispatched 
.a messenger to * Thucydidds the Athenian general, 
who was then inThasas,alittle i^and of the JEgsean 
»a, half tl day’s joum^ from Amphipolis. He in* 
stantly set sail wifti seven 8 hi|)s that were near him, 
to sccqlm the place before Brasidas could seize it ; 

, or, at wor^ lb get into Eion, w^h lay very near 
, Amphipolis. B^sidas, who was afraid ofThucy* 
dides, from his great influence in afl that country, 
where be was posftessi^ of some gdd*minesj made 
all the. dispatch imaginable, to geh thither before 
him ; and ofierdd such advantageous coffditibns to 
the besieged, w^p did not expect sucemirs sotsoon^ 
that they surrendered, i TBucyt^des' arrhred the 

•Thocyd. l. iT. p 320 - 5 -S 24 . , 

* ThattBM who wistb the itbtoiy of iWPek>pPBi)eiian war. 
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saioe caning a| £ioa i «pd Ha4i he failed |e come !^Ws 
th.4f day,, Bresjdaa W<mld have. («Hen poaseasion of . 
it Uie ne^t mllffning % (^]^br#!eh. AHhou^ Tbu> 
cydides had. made all ima^ahle dupatt^ithe Athe- 
jiiaas hpe'everuharged hini with being tb<f cause of 
thetakiDg q^Amphipolu, aed accord^y banished 

Wm- 

The Athenians were greatly aflSkted at the loss of 
that city, as well becaose they drew great revenues 
frooa Ui. Sjiad tvaber to baild ^eir ships, as because 
k was a. (^r far entering Thsace. They were afraid 
l^t all their tdhas ip, that neighbourhood would 
revolt ; especially aa Brasidas <liscovered great aaiO' 
deration' and jnstice,. and continually gave out, that 
he came with na other view than to free the couidiry. 

He declared to the several nadons, thaf at h» 
leaving. 3pai1a, he had taken am oath, in presence 
of the mngi&tr^es* to leave to all those the ep|oy- 
ment.ofihek.Iihwtiea, who would condode an alil- 
nnee with 1dm t and ti^t he ou^t to be comideied 
as the most abandoned of sneiV should he esQj^y 
- oaBts to fpsoate their credulity. For,” in his 
opinioA, “ n fpaud eWnted ^Hh a specious pre- 
“ fence, nsdectainfiEat^y greater disbonouir on pei^ 

“ sonshthij^stadoon. than npico vkdenee: beeaose 
“ ti^ latter is tha.oieQt td the pmwef whi^ fortune 
haspotiote^onrhandat andtheforainrisfisui^ed 
wholly on pm^My, which .k the peat of som^. 

‘‘ Now 1»” said he, “ jbcudd dp agret^ disawcvice 
“to my «oniAry> besides dwbonouring it *^ma%, 

“ if, by ^ocurin^ it some slig^ advant^s, I 
ahould ruin the nepwIrtiQB it enjoys of being just 
V.and ffidMol tn its promises; which rei^ra it 
“ much more powerful tlwm aU it* forces umted tm 
gStheiiiihecaMaei ^ .acquires jt the esteem end 
ennhd^fio of other, etatesk*’ Hpon sneh neWe 
*Hd e^tirte #d«eip^ Breeidmt always 

regulated his conduct ; believbg, that the strongest 
bulwark of a st^is justie^ moderation, inte^ity, 
and tiiedrin peiyuasion wjimh th^ neighbour* and 
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IDiurhu allies entertain, that th^ are incapable .of harbour^ 

Ketbiu. ing a derignt to usurp their ctominions, or deprive 
^em of their liberty. « By thb-conduct he bron^t 
over- a great number of the' enemy's allies. 

*'The "Athenians, under the coiAmand of De- 
mosthenes and Hippocrates, had entered Boeotia, 
expecting that several cities would join them the 
moment they should appear. The Thebans march- 
ed out to meet them near Delium. A considerable 
engagement ensued, in which the Athenians were 
dialed smd put to flight. ^ Socrates was in this 
battle ; and Laches, who accompanied that great 
man in it, ^ves'thc following testimony of him in 
Plato; that had the rest of the army behaved as 
gallantly as Socrates, the Athenians would not have 
sustained that loss before Delium. He was borne 
away by the crowds tvho fled, and was on foot; 
Alcibiades, who was 6n horseback, when he saw 
him, rode up to him, and did not stir from him, but 
defended him with the utmost bravery from the 
enemy who were pursuing him. 

After the battle, the victors besi^ed the cit^. 
Among other enmnes employed by them to batter it, 
they used one of a very extraordinary kind. This 
was a long piece of limber, cat into two parts, and 
afterwards made hollow and imned again, so that 
its shape resembled very much diat of a flute. At 
onbof the ends was flced a long iron tube, to which 
a cddron was bung ; so tl^at by blowing a large 
pair of bellows at the other end of the piece of tim- 
ber,- wind being carried from thence into the 
tube, lighted a^reatfrre, with pitch and brimstone, 
that lay in the caldron. This c|n^ne being carried 
on caits as far as the rampart^ to that part where 
it was lined with stakes and ft^nes, threw out so 
great a flame, that the rampart b^g immediately 
abandonol, and, tfle palisades burnt, the cky wat 
ea^ taken.- . 

* 1- iv- p. 81 1—819. 7 Plut in LmIi..p. IS* 

la Ceartf . p. fSl, Plat, in Alcib. p. I9F> , 
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Sect. III. A twehe-montks' truce is agreed upon 
bdweat t^ tm states. Death qf Ckon and 
Brasidas. A treaty of peace for ^tv years 
concluded l^tioeen the Athenians and LMxdaemo- 
nians. $ 

% 

Ninth, tenth, and eleventh years of the war. 

* The losses and advantages on both sides had hi- Darius 
therto been pretty equal ; and the two nations beghn Nothus. 
to grow weary of a war, which put them to great a. M. - 
expence, and did not procure them any real ad- S58i. 
vantage. A truce, for a year, was’ therefore con- 
duded between the Athenians and Lacedsemonians. 

The former resolved on it, in order to check the 
progress of Brasidas’s conquests ; to secure their 
cities and fortresses ; and aterwards to conclude a 
general peace, in case they judged it would be of 
advantage to them. The latter were induced to it, 
in order that by-the sweets of repose, peace might 
become desirable to their enemy and to get out of 
their hands such of tfadr citi^ns as the Athenians 
had taken prisoners in the bland of Spbacteria; and 
which they could nev^ expect to do, if Brasidas 
extended his inquests farther. The. news of this 
accommodation sensibly afflicted .Brasidas, as it 
stopped him in the- midst of his career, and dis> 
concerted all his. projects. He could n(^ even pre- 
vail with himself to abandon the city .of Scione, 
which be had taken two days hfter the truce, but. 
without imowing that it had been concluded,- He 
wentsriH fartlter ; and did not scrupleto take Mende, 
a Iktle city, not far from Scione, that sjurrendered to 
him as the former had done^ which was a- direct vio- 
lation of; five treaty : but Brasidas»pretended he had 
ottmr infiiaerioos to olgect to to^ Athenians- 
> It will .naturally be supposed that the latter did 
not patiently endure this conduct Of Brasidas. 

• Thaeyd. I. iv. p. 328— ^SSS.* Diod. 1. xii. p. 120. 
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narlM Cleon, in all public Bsseinblies, was for ever in* 
'NiHfaiu. i||fcfi^hp ' olincis of fhe Athenians, and blowing up 

the fire of war. * His ^reateuccess in me expedi^n 
n mtl nri: ^pbacteria had infinitely raised his credit 
the ^ple : he now was growA'insupportably 
proud, and his audaciousness was not to be re- 
strained. He had a vehement, impetuous, and fu- 
rious kind of eloquence, which prevailed over the - 
minds of his auditors, not so nsuch by the strength 
of aiijumente, as by the boldness and fire of his 
style and declamatioo. It was Cleon who first set 
the example of bawling in assemblies, where tfie 
greatest decorum and moderation Imd till then bren 
.observed j of throwing bis robe behind him, to j^ve 
him the more liberty to dlsf^ay bis areas ; of striking 
his thigh ; and of running ^ and down the hustings 
whilst he was making hk speech. In a word, he 
first introduced among the’ orators, and all those 
who interfered in alla^ of states an ungovenwhle 
lieentiottsness, and a contempt of decency ; a licen- 
tiousness and contempt, which soon introduced ter- 
rible irregularities and confusioa in public afi’airs. 

* Thus two men, each on his own Mde, opposed 
the tranquillity of Greece, and raised, but in a very 
different way, an invincible bbstade to its peace. 
These were Cleon and Brasidas; tte former, be- 
cause the war screened'his vices ^nd malversatiqDs ; 
and tlm latter, because it-addqd a new'lustie to to 
virtues. Andj indeed, k gave € 1 ^ an opportunity 
of coramkfing enormous oppresuoM, and iBramdtu 
of perfijrming great and noble actions. ^ But tbeir 
ctotb, which happened about die same tsmc^ made 
way for a new accommodation. 

A. M. * The Athenians bad appointed Cleen to com* 
mand the troops which were to oppose Bvaaidaa 
422^ ^ reduce thore that bad revmted fiwm their 

aJic^nee. They were f^kkout fer iMsd of diem 


•Pka* vh. Nicies p. £28. . ‘iWii. 

^ lliacyd* l.ili. p. 342— Sdl. Diod. 1. xii. p. 121^ 122. 
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SO Rs An^ipoIiS; and firasidaS threw him* 
self into thalcitjf) in nrder to ^feiid h. Cleou had 
dvi^en to Petdi^RR, kiAg of Macedonia, and to the 
Icing of the OdonantOR, to furnish hiiti with as many 
ttoops ta {tosable, and With tiie utmtot ex{)edjtbo. 
He waited iw them, and had resolved not to march 
itomedhttely towards ^ enetiiy : but finding bis toi* 
diers, who had fbllowed’hiqi involuntarily and with 
r^i'et, grow weary of continuing so lobg inactive, 
and b^ti to compare Ins cowhrdice and inexpe* 
irience with the ability and valour of firasidas, he 
tOold no longer bear toeir contetopt and murmurs ; 
tod imagining himselHisreBtcaptain by his capture 
4f Sphacteria, he now raded the same good for* 
tune would attaid him at Amjdiiptdis. He there* 
tone approached it, merely, as he said, to take a view 
oftfae place) and till such time as all his forces should 
be come up ; not that he tbou^t he wanted them 
tor caityiUg that dty, or that he entettmned any 
doubt of his success (for he was persuaded that no. 
one would dare to oppose him), but only to, enable 
him to invest die place on all sides, and afterwards 
to teke it by storm. Aoeordingly he encamped be* 
^0 Am^ipolis; vk^wing vefy leisurely its skut- 
dbti, and fondly supposii^ that it would be in his 
pOwerfioratire wb^ver be pleased, without drawing 
the swoird : for not a man came out or appeared on 
toe walls ; and all toe gati» of the city wre kept 
shut) so ttet Cleon be^ to repent his hot having 
btougbt toe enghies) imt^iog that he wanted Oihy 
totoe to taake himself master of the city. BrdSidaa, 
wbb was pettodtly w^ acquainted with CSeon’S d»> 
ppsidon and clnutmter) ^utoously afifected an aif of 
tofti' and teserve, as a bait to his temeri^) and to in* 
btoase the geod opinion he had of faiaimf: betidei, 
heknewd^CAeonhad bi^^tlHtohitnidiaftbwer 
bf toe At&efikui forces, and the dioicest troops of 
Lemnos and of Imbnis. Aeoordin^y Chfoti, despis- 
ing an enemy who did notdareto appear before bum, 
but shut himself up in a cowardly manner in the dty, 
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IMo* boldly froni!place to place, 'without precaution 

Nathw. OTobservkig any discipline among bis soldiers. Bra- 
sidas, whose intention was\6 attack him on a sad- 
den before all his forces should become up, thou^ 
this the critical juncture. He had concerted proper 
measures, and given the orders necessary. Accord- 
ingiy, be made a sudden sally , on the Athenians, 
which surprised and disconcerted them exceedingly. 
Inqmediately the left wing drew off from the main 
body and fled. Brasidas then turned the whole 
force of his arms against the right wing, which gave 
him a- warm rec^tion. Here he was wounded 
and disabled, upon which Uft soldiers carried him 
off, unpcrceived by the Athenians. As for Cleon, 
not having resolved to fi^t, he fled, and was killed 
by a soldier who happened to meet him. The troops 
te commanded defended themselves for some time, 
and sustained two or ftiree attacks without giving 
ground, but at last they were universally broken and 
routed. ' Brasidas was then carried into the city, 
tvhere he survived his victory but a fetv moments. 

The whole army being returned from the pursuit, 
stripped the dead, and afterwards set up atrophy. 
After which all the allies under arms solemnized the 
ftmeraldbsequies of Brasidas, in a public manner; 
and the inhabitants of Ampbipdis celebrated funeral 
honours every year to bis memory, as to a hero, with 
gdmes, combats, and sacrifices. They considered 
him as their founder: and* to secure this title the 
better to him, they demolished all the monuments of 
lum* who had really been ko; in order that they 
mi^t not !ap|^r to owe their establishment to an 
Athenian, and .at the same time make ftieir court to 
the La^aemonian8,'on whom ftiey depended wholly 
. .for their security* The Athenmns, after baivingcar- 
' jvnI oi^ with tbeitiOhsmit of the victoHrs, their dead,' 
iltetarned to Athens, during which the Lacedmtoo* 
Rlaad:|^ed the affiurs of Amphipeflis. ' 


Agnon the Athenian^ 
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. ' A wying is ascribed to the inother of Brasidas, Sarim 
wh^ strongly, marks ^the Spartan character. As Notluu.: 
some persons were applauding in her presence the 
fine qualities aqjl exalted actions of her soo^and de- 
claring him superior to all other generals : You are 
mstaken, s&fs she; mysmmca amliant imn, but 
Sparta hat many citizens braver than he. A mother’s 
generosity, in thus preferring the glory of the state to 
that of her son, was admired, and did not go unre>' 
warded ; for the Ephori paid her public honourfi. 

‘ After this last engagement, in which the two 
persons who. were the greatest obstacles to peace 
lost their lives, both i^tion^ seemed more inclined 
to an accommodation, and the war was suspended 
in a manner on both sides. The Athenians, since the 
loss of the battles of Delium and Amphipolis, which 
had very much brought down their haughtiness, 
were undeceived with regard to the high opinion 
they bad hitherto entertained of their own strength, 
that liad made them refiise the advantageous oners 
of their enemies. Besides, they were apprehensive 
of the revolt of their allies, who, being discouraged 
by their losses, might thereby be induced to aban- 
don them, as several had already done. These re- 
flections made them sflrongly repent their not having 
concluded a. treaty, after the advantages they had 
gained at Pylus. The Lacedssmbnians, on the 
other side, no longer flattered themselves with the 
hopes of being able to ruin the Athenians by laying 
, waste tiieir countiy ; and were besides dejected and 
tmrified by their l^s in the island, Ae greatest they 
bad hitherto . ever sustained. They also conudered 
that.thmr country was ravaged by the garrison of 
Pylus and Cytlmra; that their slaves deserted; 
tliat they had reason to dread a more CQnsi(fer{dde 
'revplt; add that as the truce t|ey had concluded 
with the inhabitants of Argos was ttaiix expiring 
they had reastm to be apprehensive of being abam 


<I>iod.I.zii. p,122. 
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iktriM d«init 1)^ stnie «f Ibeir Alfosof Pt^poi^eetts, as in 
fiMsttheyarcfo. These t6ver|l4tootive|,oirfbrci^ by 
thi de&iie they had of reevireriog the prisoners, the 
grealeM^Mft of svhom wens the eonnderahle 
dtieens of SpMta* HMde ttiein desire a peace. 

Those who were most s^ckous for havii^ it oetr- 
doded, and wtmse interest it was chieiy to wish k, 
were chiefs of the e<ro, states, vk. Plistouax 
king of Laoednmoma, aiad Nicies general of the 
Adieoians. The fonxier tvas lately returned hoift 
banishmeDt, to which he had been sentenced on ac- 
count of bis being sospectrd to hare received a bribe, 
in order to draw off hif, troops from dxe Atbeman 
territories,' and to this precipitate retreat were 
ascribed sevend misfortunes, which followed after it. 
He dso was cfaaiged with having corrupted by gifts 
the priestess of Delphi, who had commanded the 
Spartans, in the name of the god, to reCtdi him from 
his exile. Plistmiax was therefore desirous of peace, 
in order to put an end to these reproach^, which, on 
account of the perpetual calamities rff die war, weio 
daily revived. As for Nidas, the most fortunate 
genial of bis age, he was afraid lest some unhappy 
acckient sbonki sully hts glory; and he wished to 
enjoy the froiti of peace in ease and tranquillity, and 
l» ensure the same happiness to his couitfry. 

' Both states began by agreeing to a suspension of 
arms for twelve months, during which, being every 
day together, and tasdng the sweets of security and 
e^xose,^ die pleasure ctf corresponding with 
idieir friers and with foreagners, they grew psssionw 
Mdy desirous mf leading an easy, unmrtnrhed lifo, 
hem^, from diealarms of war, and the horrors iff 
Wood and dau^fer. They beard with the utmost 
demonsfratimwof^oy theeborussesof ^hr tragedies 

mimr kitices avd t^ik ! And they remembered 
wlliipismiurehiin whosaid, TktHKWko^letfin tke 

K V. p. 35*; Plot, in Nic. ^ 328, 529. 
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i‘ mud netim^mtvrmp^ fkiw^ itafaak. 
ten but Hie ftaerfui eremn^tf tke Eoeft. - 
* Tte W'txrie viirter tru t^ent in eotifere^oes wnd 
kiCervie«ra,iiiWMdie«N!fa par^ipfopoaed 
and pretensMlns. At last,* peace wasconcluiled and a. m. 
ratified ibr fifty years ; one of the chief aiticles cf 
wfiich -aras) that they sboujd fedprhcaily festoie the 
pfisonens oa eadt side. This treaty was concluded 
net) years and sotne days firens the first deciaratiod of 
the warv The Btsotians and Cerinthiatis were <ex- 
ceeditigly disgtisaed at it, and for t^t reason used 
their utmost endeavours to excite* fresh troubles. 

'' Ikit Nicias persuaded the Athenians and Laeedse- 
monians to give the last hand to this peaoe> by coU'* 
dudiag an alliance od^nsive and defi^sive, which 
would render them more ibmiidabte to those who 
should desire to break wifti them, and more assured 
with regard to each other. The Athenians, in eonse^ 
quence of diis treaty, at last restored the, prisoners 
they bad taken in the istemd of Sphacteria^ 

SEct. IV. Alcibiades begins to appear in pubtic. 

His character, fie opposes Nicias in everjf 
thing, and breaks the treaty be had concluded. 

The banishment of Hpperbolus puts an end to 
the Ostracism. 

Twe^h year of the tear. 

‘ AitClpiAJSES began now to advance himself in 
the Staley and appem in the public aisemhlies, 
crates had attend himself to him ibr many years, 
and adorned bis naind with n great aeriety w the 
nioMest erudition. • 

. The atrict intiraacy betweem AkttnMlei mid So- 
orates is one of the most remaihahlecircunistances 
in bis life. Tins phflesepber ohseraing excellent 

t t>iod, I. zii. p. 122. ^ Thucr 1. r. p. 3S8, 3S0. 
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Bmuu tMitonil qualities » him, which were ^eatly heq^cR- 
lioAM* ed hy theheauty of bis person, bestovj^ed incredible 
pains in cultivating sb valuable a plant, lest, beh^ 
ne^eotq^, it should wUher as it ^rew, and abso- 
lutely deaerate. And, indeed, ^dbivles was ex- 
posed to numberless dangers ; the nbbility of lus 
ditb, his vast riches, the' authority <^. bis family, 
the influence of his guardians, bis personal talents, 
his exquisite beauty, and, still more than these, the 
flattery and complaisance of all who approached 
him. One would have concluded, says Plutarch, 
that fortune had surrounded and invested him with 
all these pretended advantages, as with so many 
ramparts and bulwarks, to render him inaccesitible 
and invulnerable to all the darts of philosophy; 
those salutary darts which rtrike to the very heart, 
and leave in it the strongest enticements to virtue 
and solid glory. But those very obstacles redoubled 
, the zeal of Socrates. 

Notwithstanding the endeavours that were used 
to divert this young Athenian from an intercourse 
which alone was -capable of securing him from so 
many snares, he devoted himself entirely to it As 
he bad abundance of wit, be was fully sensible of 
. Socrates’s merit,- and could hot resist the charms 
of bis sweet and Insinuating eloquence, which at 
that time had a greater ascendant over him than the 
allurements of pleasure. He was so zealous a dis- 
ciple of that great master,, that he followed him 
wherever be w^t, took tiie utmost delight in his con- 
versa^a, was extremely well pleased with hb prin- 
ciples, received hb instructions and even hbrepri- 
.haands with wonderful docility, and would be so 
moved mth bb dbeourses, as even to shod tears <md 
abhor himself; sowveighty was the foreeof Pnlh in 
•tbe.nioutb of Socrqibss, ami in so glaring a lij^tdid 
-boitmepose the hi^ousMss aind defonmty of -the 
vices to which Alcibiades abandoned himself. 

Alcii^aiies, in those moments when be lb toned 
to Socrale^ differed s5 muifli firoin b^felf, he 
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quite another man. However, bhi head- 
strtmg, fiery temper, and his natural fondness for 
{Measure, whicn was heightenec^and infiamed by the 
conversattOD young people, soon plun/i^ him 
into his former irregularities, and tore him, as it 
were, from biS master ; who was obliged toruna^r 
him as after a runaway slave. This vicissitude of 
flights and returns, of virtuous resolutions and re- 
lapses into vice, continued a long time ; but still 
Socrates was -not' disheartened by his levity, and 
always flattered himself with the hope of bringing 
him back to bis duty. And hence certainly arose 
the strong mixture , of good and efil, that always 
appeared in bis conduct ; the instructions which his 
master bad given him, -sometimes prevailing ; and 
at other, times, the impetuosity of bis passions hur- 
rying him, in a manner against his own will," into 
actions of a quite opposite nature. 

This intimacy, which continued as long as they 
lived, did not pass uncetisured. But some persons* * 
of great learning pretend, that these censures and 
suspicions, when duly examined, quite disappear ; 
and that ttey ought to be considered as the eflf^t of 
the malice of foe enemies of both. Plato, ip one 
his dialogues, gives ils a conversation between So- 
crates and Alcibiades, well, calculated to. display the 
genius and character of the latter, whbhaiceforjward 
will have a very great share and pfoy a Conspicuous 
part in the affairs of the republic of Athens. I shall 
make a very short extract from it in this p^aoe, 
which 1 hope will not displease my readers. 

' In this dialogue Socrates is introduced cmivers- 
ing wiA Alcibiades, who at that time was under the 
•guardianship of Pericles. He.was then very young, 

■ and had been educated like tlm rest of the Athenians ; 
that is, he bad been taught pq|^te literature, pod to 
' {day on fostruments, and bad practised wrestling and ^ 

* Plat, ra Alcib. I. 

Framier. justifies Socrates hi one of his- dinertadons. 
Meovofibe ^ademyof Belles {iettns, tom. iv. p. S72, 
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' Heles ^ token mnch txainsffe AtrfMades'i 

t^tototxen (« feuit tiJo ebunaon in the ^toete^t totoiX 
, islttte ItiB bed put him under the tujjHbn oi ZepyruS, 
n tlirttciiin, n taun far advaneed in years, abd wbUj 
nf all Pericles’s slaves; both flrom bi$ turn bf mind 
and a^, was the least (^tmlified toedueaiethis young 
Athenian. And indeed Sobratestdd AkiMades, that 
afaould he compare him with the youths bf X^AC^iew 
who display^^ a Spirit of vdour, a greatness 
^Sonl, a strong desire of glory, a love i^li^or, at* 
tMded wito gentleness, modesty, tempetande, and a 
. neiieetohediencetotfaelawsanddisciplineofSpRrta, 
he would seem amerethild to them. Kevertheless, 
his high birth, his riches, the j^at families he was 
related to, and theautfaority of hisguardkn ; all these 
things had conspired to make hhn exoeedtogly vain 
and haughty. He was full ofesteem for himself, and 
of Contempt for all others. He was ^eparing to 
enter upon the administration Of public affairs, and, 
horn his conversation it might be presumed, that he 
. promised falmsHf no less than to eclipse entirely the 
glotry of Pericles, and to attack the king of Persia 
bven upon his throne. Socrates seeing him going 
tO'inoaht the tribunal, in order to give the people 
stonie advice relating to the public aftkirs, t^on- 
strates’to him, various questions, Jmd by Alcibi' 
ades's muovem, that he is julto ignorant of the af- 
Ibirs -about wfdch he Is gomg to speafc) as he had 
hover studied them himself nor been informed hi 
them by Others. Aifimr making Alci^des htmseif 
COfdbSS this, ha piunts, in the strongest COfouto, the 
absufdito of his cobduot, and makes kilm folly seo- 
ilbie of It. What, says Socrtftes, would Amestris 
Qhe mbdier of Arfoxetaes, who then relied la Per- 
ms) say, were She hi hear, that there k a man now 
who is meditotinr warisgainsft her sotnamd 
even intends to dethrone bun ? She doubtless would 
SOfipoaftiMm to he some veteran, genera^ a ihen of 
intrepiditeiregejof great wisdom, end consuoMnate 
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e&fiRnBQCD; that he is able to raise a svgbty arni^, fianpt' 
a^ rearch it wherever he pleases ; aqd at the eame iMaia 
tiaoc^ that he Has long he^e taken the proper oa«a« 
aures iar putting so vast a design in exeention. But 
were she to hew that this is no t&eans t^esst^ 
and that the p^on in question is not twenty jmwe 
old ; that be is utterly ignorant cd' publie alkuns ; 

Jms not the least knowled^ of war> nor any autho- 
rity an»ag the citizens or inhoenee over the alli^ ; 
would h be possible for her to refrain frocn lai^h* 
at the foUy and extravagance of such an eateer 
prise? This nevertheless, says §ocrates (direoting 
buBself to Alcibiades), is yowr picture j andi isohip-^ 
pily resembles most of those who thrust thesoeelves 
into the public eraploymentSi. Socrates however ex-, 
cepta Pericles on this occasion ; hk solid mailt and 
exalted reputation heing acquired by hw cleoe sludy» 
during a loagcourae of years, of every ddug capy^ 
offorering his oriBid, and of qualifyinil^ foe puh&i 
enqilc^fiients. Alcibiades could noOeny tbhk tlae 
was hu ca% ; he was ashamed of has conduci^ and 
blushing to see himself so void of eoeri^ he asks how 
he must act in order to attain k Socf^as being 
unwilling to discourage his pqpil, talk lum, thsik aa 
he is so youag,*tiiese evils he remedied, and 

aiterwtuw eontinually gave him the wisesi counsels. 

He bad full Imsure to profit by them ; as upwards 
of twenty yea^ passed between this cqoveraikimi 
and his engaging in public afiaira. 

Alcihiadeswas of a pliant and fiexihleiBapMitien, 
fitat wotildi take any impression which dkediffcrenoe 
of rimes andcireaB)staaees,Bii^t requke, arill veer' 
ing either In good or evil, vutb the same ^dity 
and a(P^ur ;aod ahi^rig idmosi in an io^otfinia 
one extreeae to its epposbe^ so that people applied 
to him what Homer observes of the land, of E^p^ 

That it produces a great numi^ ^ exaeihtt 
m di ekutl emi at tHsamsUmat wMoypoi- 

** Xt toi^ he said of Alcibi&des, that he was 
o mnni i i i la ih iaii wesai ■oirf a attumu JimniaaL 
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Btrint not one single ftnan, but (if so bold w expnaaioa 
might be used) a eonipound of several men } either 
seSiousor gay ; austere or affable : anfinperiodsma' 
ster; or a groveling slave ; a friend to virtue and the 
virtuous, or atondoned to vice add vicious men ; 
capable of supporting the most painfui fatigues and 
toils, dr insatiably desirous pf voluptuous delights. 

' His irregularities and dissolute conduct were . 
become the talk of the whole city ; and Alcibiades 
would very willingly have put a stop to these re- 
ports, but without changing his course of life, as 
appears from a saying of his- He had a very hand- 
some d(^, of stn uncommon size, which had host, 
him threescore and ten minse, * or three thousand- 
five hundred French livres. By this we find that 
a fondness for dogs is of great tmtiquity. Alcibiades 
caused his tail,' which was the greatest beau^ he 
had about him, to be cut off. His friends censured 
him ver^ muej| on that account, and said, that the 
whole city blamed him very much for spoiling the 
beauty of so handsome a creature. This is the very 
Mtng I want, rqilied Alcibiades with a smile. I 
xootUd have the Athenians converse about what I 
have done to my dog, that they may not entertain 
themselves xoith saying worse- thiitgi of me. 

’Among the various passions that were discovered 
in him, the strongest and most prevailing was a> 
haughty turn of mind, which would force all filings 
to submit to it, and could, not bear a superior or 
even an equal. Although hia birth and uncommon 
tdents smoothed^ way to his attainmg the highest 
employments |n the republic, there was nothing 
however to which he was so fond of owing the in- 
fluence and authority be wanted to -^n. over the 
pcbple^ as to fiMS force of his eloquence, End the 

♦ 

• Hot, ia Alcib. p. 195. 

Hot.inAlcib.p. 195^19^. 

^ 190/. sterling. The Attic mina was worth a bun* 

md dfacAnaa^aad thecbrachM ten-pencet French moiiey. 
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persuasivegrace of his orations. To this hU intimacy Datliu 
with Socrates might have greatly conduced. No*ha*. 

' Alcibiadesji with the qispositibn we have here A. M. 
described, was not born for repose, and bad set 
every engine at wbrk to thwart the treaty latefy con- "420, * 
eluded between the two states ; but not succeeding 
in his attempt, he endeavoured to prevent its tak* 
ing effect. He was disgusted at the Lacedsemo* 
nians, because they directed themselves only to Ni- 
cies, of whom they had a very high opinion ; and, 
on the contrary, seemed to take no manner of no- 
tice of him, though the rights of hospitality had sub- 
sisted between his ancestors and them'. 

The first thing be, did to infringe tiie peace was 
this : Having been informed ttmt the peopteof Argos 
only wanted an opportunity to break with the Spar- 
tans, whom they equally hated and feared, he flat- 
tered them secretly with the hopes that the Athe- 
nians would succour them, by suggesting to them 
that they were ready to break a peace which was 
no way advantageous to them. 

And indeed the Lacedsemonians were not veiy 
careful to observe the several conditions of it reli- 
giously, having concluded an alliance with the Boeo- 
tians, in direct opposition to the design and tenor of 
the treaty; and having surrendered up the fort of 
Panactus to the Athenians, not fortified and in the 
condition it was in at the concluding of the treaty, 
as they had stipulated to do, but quite dismantled. 
Alcibiades observing tbe Athenians to be extremely 
exasperated at this breach of fiuth,, did his utmost 
to increase their disgust ; and taking ^this o^pmtu- 
nity to embarrass Nicias, he made him odious to 
the people, by causing them to entertain asusjndon 
6f bis bftng too strongly attachec^to the Lac^m- 
monians ; and by charging him with crimes winch 
were not altogether improbable, though they were 
absolutely &Ise. 

r Thncyd. 1. v. p. SdS— 378. Flat in Alcib. p. 197, 19S. 
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Tlustnew iUbMi qivte diwoocectiQicl Nici«&;. bat 
ht^pUy ^ bUp. tb^ a^dveii. at that y^t^f instapt; 
9 ^)ba 9 »^r« frooil^diemoniat wl»mo ^vested 
poiwec^ ta put' dh c»d id «li tbe disputiesti 
' 0diag,mtrodivced wo tbe council or senate, they 
set tbrtb tbek ouawlaints, and made tbeiir demapds,^ 
000 m tbe members tbon^\ery^$t 
aod reasonable. Tbe people were to give then ^ 
diaaoe tbe om^ day. - Alcibiades, vbo was atraid 
they would UMeeed wUb them, used bla utmost en> 
deavoura to engage die ambassadors b a ooaferenee 
witb turn. He represepted to tbem^ dmt tbe couued 
always behaved tvitb, tbe utmost moderatbo sod 
bumaplly tcmrds i;bqse'who addressed them, but 
that ilm peo^ a^ro.bau^y and extravagant b, 
tbt^ pbensiooai^ that sh ou ld the aaaha^dors 
meotmn ^ powers, ibe pople would uot fail m 
taJm advaotege of tbb eiroumstaoce, and oblige 
ths^ t?* ^8tpa to whatever ^y sboidd take it into 
bfipiU ^ ask. He concludM with assunug 
them, that he would assist them with all b& eredit, 
iuord^toget Tyius restored to them; to prevent 
thealliaope witfei the people of Argos, and te» get 
thait vitb<tb«m renuwpd : ^ pc combmedaU these 
promi^ with, an oath. Thf ambaasgdora were, ex.- 
tremoi^weH pleasediwdbtWsfwferewoi, andi^at- 
ly adpibed tlm profound pdlby aiul: vaat a^ties 
of A^jhudes, whom they lookjed 1^9190 aa an exr 
btaord^ry imm * end, ipdaed^ they were not miS' 
taUbn iq their Ooriieetu re.. ' 

Qn, the morrow, .tba people hejog assembled, the. " 
amba^ora were latrodu^. iUpilnades asked 
tbem,Jidthe.nbfdiattenns,^tbesol^(Uof their ens'' 
basay^fmd the purport the powers with whirb' 
theyi^bisestgcb They bwnediately sisiwered, 
they ww e«ime.twpropQae anaceommodatiooK 
^ wero net amf>d*efr^ to conebdo ws *bi^- 
These words were no Sooner spoken, *hTn 
exclaims against them ; declares them to be treache- 
iroua^!^; caUs upouthoeouiudl aS witnuss^tfttbe 
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speech they^bad made the night before ; and desires Swim 
the people sot to believe or hear men who soim- Nothns.' 
pudentlyadvaAo^ fal8ehpod8,«Dd spoke and pre- 
vsricated so uoaccountably, as to say one thing one 
day, and the vefy reverse on the next ■ * 

' Word^couhi never express the surprise and con- 
fusion with which the ambassadors were seized, 
who, gazbg at one another, could not believe either 
their eyes or ears. Nicias, who did not know the 
treacherous stratagem of Alcibiades, could not con- 
ceive the motive of this change, and tortured his 
hramtonopnrpose tofindout tbe/easonof it. The 
people were tlmt moment goii^ to s^d for the am- 
bassadors of Argos, in order to conclude the league 
with them; when a great earthquake came tO' the 
assistance of Nicias, and broke up^tbe ass^bly. 

It was wkh the utmost difficulty he prevailed so far, 
in that which was hdd next day, as to have a stop 
put to die proceedings, dil such time as ambas- 
sadors ^lOuld be sent to Lacedssmon. Nicias was 
appointed to bead them, but returned witiiout 
having done the least gOed. The Athenians then 
repented very much their heving ddivered up, at 
bis persuasion, the prisMers they had taken in &e 
isla^, and vtbo were treiated to the grtatest fo- 
m^es m Sparta. Mo«rever, thou^ the people 
were hi^ly exasperated at Nidas, they did hot 
proesed toai^ eiicesses against him, but only ap- 
poiotedf Akibiades their, general ; made a league 
.with the inhabitants of Mantinea and £hs, who 
had quitted the party of the Lacedemonians, in 
which • the Argives were hicladed, atgl sent troops 
to PyhMi, >tb li^ waste Xattonia; la this manner 
they again involved themselves in the war which 
tit^' wese ao lately desirods (Mf aveidii^ 

■Pkitaroh, after reiataag; the intrigue of Akn* 

Inadesy adds: **Noone«aha|iptofe theioetbedshe 
“ cmpbyed to succeed in' his deuj^; however, it 
was a raaster-strdce, to disunite and shake almost 
• la Altib. p. 199. 
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“.every part of Peloponnesus in this manner, and 
“ raise up, in one. day> so many enemies against 
“ the LacedsmonisRis. ,In myopiifibn, this b too 
mild a censure of so knavish and perfidious an 
action, which how successful soefer it might have 
been, was notwithstanding horrid in etself, and of a 
nature never to be sufficiently detested. 

'‘There was in Athena a citizen, named Hyper- 
bolus, a very wicked man, whom the comic poets 
generally made the object of their raillery and in- 
vectives. He was hardened in evil, and become in- 
sensible to infamy, by renouncing all sentiments of 
honour, which could only be the effect of a soul 
abandoned entirely to vice. Hyperbolus was not 
agreeable to any one ; and yet the people made use 
of .him to humble those in high stations, and involve 
them in difficulties. Two citizens, Nicias and Alci- 
biades, engrossed at that time all the authority in 
Athens. The dissolute life of the latter shocked the 
Athenians, who besides dreaded his audacity and 
haughtiness. . On the other side, Nicias, by always 
opposing, without the least reserve, their unjust de- 
sires, and by obliging them to take the most useful 
measures, wasbecomeveryodious tothem. Itmight 
be expected, that as the people were thus alienated 
from both, they would not foil to put the ostracism 
in force against one of them. Of the two parties 
Avbich prevailed at that time in the city, one, which 
consisted of the young men who were eager for war, 
the other of the old men who were desirous of peace ; 
the . former endeavoured to procure the banishment 
of Nicias, an^ the latter of Alcibiades. Hyperbolas, 
whose only merit was his impudence, in hopes of 
succeeding whichsoeverof them should be removed, 
declared openly against them, and was eternally 
exasperating the pet^ie a^^inst both. However, the 
two factions uniting, be himself was banished, and 
by that put an end to the ostracism, which seemed 

Hut. in Alcib. p. iga, 197. In Nk. p. 530, 531. 
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to have been demeaned, in being employed against Darias 
a man of so basfe a character; for hitherto there was Nothas. 
a kind of honour and dignity anliexed to this punish* 
ment. Hyperbylus was therefore the last v«ho was 
sentenced by the ostracism ; as Hipparchus, a near 
relation of Flsistfatus the tyrant, had been the 
first. 


Sect. V. Alcibiades engages the Athenians in the 
war of Sicily. 

Sivteenth and seventeenth years of the war. 

‘ I PASS over several inconsiderable events, tohasten A. M. 
to the relation of that of the greatest importance, 3-588. 
the expedition of the Athenians into Sicily, to which 
they were excited by Alcibiades especially. This is 
the sixteenth year of the Peloponnesian war. 

'‘Alcibiades had gained a surprising ascendantover 
the minds of the people, though they were perfectly 
well acquainted with his character. For his great 
qualities were united with still greater vices, which 
be did not take the least pains to conceal. He passed 
his life in such an excess of luxury and voluptuous- 
ness, as was a scandal* to the city. Nothing was 
seen in his house but festivals, rejoicings, and parties 
of pleasure and debauchery. He shewed very little 
regard to the customs of his country, and still less 
to reli^on and the gods.. All persons of sense and 
j udgment, besides the strongaversion they bad for his 
irregularities, dreaded eit'ceedingly the consequences 
of his audacity, profusion, and utter contempt of the 
laws, which they considered as so many steps by 
which Alcibiades would rise to tyrannical power. 

Aristophanes, in one of his comAlie8,*i^ews ad- 
mirably well, in a single verse, tbe.disposition of the 

^ Thucyd. 1. viii. p. 350 — 409. 

< Plut. in Alcib. p. 198—200. In Nic. p, 53 1 . 

^ The Frogs. Act V. Scene 4. 
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DuiuB people towarcb him : haU Aldhiad^,. seys he, 

NothuB. oftd ^ cof^i dp ’without him. And, indeed, the 
procpgious sums be^quaijidered on the people; the 
pompq^is gemes and shows be exhibited to please 
them; the magi;i^eut and almost incredible pre- 
sents vhich be made the city; the grace and brauty . 
of his person ; his eloquence, his bodily strength, 
joined to bis courage and experience ; in a word,' 
this assemblage of great qualities made the Athe- 
nians wink at his faults, and bear them patiendy, 
always endeavouring to lessen and screen them 
under soft and favourable names : for. they called 
them frolics, polite pastimes, and indications of his 
humanity and good nature. 

Timon tiie man-hater, morose and savage as be 
was, formed a better judgment of this conduct of 
Alcibiadea. Meetmg him opc day as be was coming 
out of the assembly, vastly pleased at his having 
been gratified in all bis demands* and at seeing the 
greatest honours, paid him by the people in general, 
who were attenc^glura. in crowds to bis bouse ; so 
ftur from shunning him as be did all other men, on 
the contrary ran to meet him, and stretching out his 
han4 to him in a friendly way ; Courage, my son, 
says be, thou dost right in pushing thy. fortune, 
for ihy adoamxnmt will be the ruin <f all these 
people. The war oif Sicily will shew that Timon 
was not mistaken. 

The Athenians, ever siqce the time of Pericles, 
had meditated tte conquest of Sicily. However, 
that wise guide had always endeavoured to check 
this ambitiotii and wild project He used frequently 
to. inculcate to them, that by living in peace, by di- 
recting their attention to naval affairs, by contenting 
themsmves withtpreserving the conquests they bad 
already gained, and by not eng^ng in hazardous 
CTterprises, they Would raise their city .to a flourish- 
ing condition, and be. always superior to tiimr ene- 
mies. . The authority he bad at that time over the 
people, kept them from invading Sicily, though it 
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could not surmount the desire they had to conquer Oeriiu 
it, and tiieir e^s were Gontiildq}ly upon'diat island. Kodktit. 
'Some time aillBr Peridei^s death, theLeontines be> 
ingattadied by the Syracusans^ had sent a deputation 
to Athens, to demand aid. They were ori^nally of 
Chalcis, an A^nian colopy. Tlie chief of the deptip 
ties was Goi^as, a famous rhetorician, who was re- 
puted the most eloquent man of his time. His 
elegant and florid diction, heightened by shintpg 
figures which be first emptoyed, charmed the Athe- 
nians, who were prodigiously afibcted with the beau- 
ties and graces of eloquoice. * Accordingly the 
alliance was cobduded, and they sent ships to Rbe- 
gium to the aid of the L^ntines. The year following 
they sent a greater number. Two years after they 
sent a new fleet, something stronger than the forUier,* 
but the Sicilians having put an end to all their di- 
visions, by the advice of Hermocrates, the fleet was 
sent bach; and the Athenians, not being able to 
prevail with themselves to pardon their generals for 
not conquering Sicily, sent two of them, Rythodorus 
and Sophocles, into banishment; and sentenced the 
third, Eurymedon, to pay a heavy fine ; their pros- 
perity having blinded Jthem to so prodigious a de- 
gree, that they were persuaded no power was able 
to resist-them: They made several attempts after- 
wards, and upon pretence of sending from time to 
time arms and soldiers to such cities as were un- 
justly treated or oppressed by the Syracusans, they 
by that means were preparing to invade them with 
a greater force. 

But the person who moat inflamed this ardour was 
Alcibiades, by feeding^ the people with splendid 
hopes, with which he himself waa forever filled, or 
rather intoxicated. He was eveSy night, in his 
dreams, taking Coirtbag^ subdping A^ca, crossing 
from thence intq I^y, apd possessing himself of all 
Peloponnesus ; looking upon Sicily not as the aiiq 
and the end of thb war,, but as ^ beginning and 
* Diod. ). Xii. p. 99. 
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Darius the first Step of the exploits which he was revolving 
Nothus. in his mind. All the dtizens fa\ oured his views, and, 
without enquiring ^riously into manors, were en- 
chanted with the mighty hopes he gave them. This 
expedition was the only topic of all conversations. 
The young men, in the places'where Ihe public ex- 
ercises were performed, and the old men in their 
shops and elsewhere, w'erife employed in nothing but 
in drawing the plan of Sicily ; in discoursing on the 
nature and quality of the sea with which it is sur- 
rounded ; on its good harbours, and flat shores to- 
wards Africa : for these people, infatuated by the 
speeches of Alcibiades, were (like him) persuaded 
that they should make Sicily only their place of 
arms and their arsenal, from whence they should 
set out for the conquest of Carthage, and make 
themselves masters of all Africa and the sea, as far 
as the Pillars of Hercules. 

^ It is related that neither Socrates' nor Meton 
the astronomer believed that this enterprise would 
be successful : the former, being inspired, as he in- 
sinuated, by his familiar spirit, who always w’arned 
him of the evils with which he was threatened ; and 
the other, directed by bis reason and good sense, 
which, pointing out what he had to apprehend in 
respect to the; future, induced him to act the mad- 
man on this occasion ; and to demand, in considera- 
tion of the unhappy condition to which be was re- 
duced, that the Athenians would not force away his 
son, and would dispense with his carrying arms. 

• 

Sect. VI. Account ^ the several people who in- 
habited Sicily. 

Before I enter on the relation of the war of 
Sicily, it will notf be improper to give a plan of 
the country, and of the nations who inhabited it : 
Thucydides begins in the same manner. 

- J . - j 

' ^ Plut. in Alcib. p. 199. In Nic. p. 5i2, 
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It was first inhabited by the Lestrygones and Darius 
the Cyclopes, of whom we know nothing but what Nothus. 
we are told b 5 lthe poets;. Thtf most ancient, after 
these, were the^Sicani, who called themselyes the 
original inhabitants of this country, though they 
are thought tt) have come into it from the neigh- 
bourhood of a river irt Spain, called Sicanus, 
whose name they gave to the island, which before 
was called Trinacria : these people were afterwards 
confined to the western part of the island. Some 
Trojans, after the burning of their city, came and 
settled near them, and built £ryx and *£gesta, 
who all assumed the name of Elynlsei ; and were 
afterwards joined by some inhabitants of Phocis, at 
their return from the siege of Troy. Those who 
are properly called Sicilians came from Italy in very 
great numbers; and having gained a considerable 
victory over the Sicani, confined them to a corner 
of their island, about three hundred years before the 
arrival of the Greeks ; and in Thucydides’s time, 
they still inhabited the middle part of the island and 
the northern coast. From them the island was called 
Sicily. The Phoenicians also spread themselves 
along the coast, and in the little islands which border 
upon it, for the convenience of trade : but after the 
Greeks began to settle there, they retired into the 
country of the Elymsei, in order to be nearer Car- 
thage, and abandoned the rest. It was in this man- 
ner the barbarians first.settled in Sicily. 

With regard to the Greeks, the first of them who a. M. 
crossed into Sicily were the Chalcidians of Euboea, 3294. 
underTheocles who founded Naxos. .Theyearafter, 
which, according to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, was 
the third of. the seventeenth Olympiad, Archias the 
Corinthian laid the foundations oftSyracuse. Seven 
years after, the Chalcidians founded Leontium and 
Catana, after having driven out* the inhabitants of 

s Thncyd. 1. vi. p. 410 — 413. 

* It is called Segeito by the Romans. 
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^no* the country. were Ilians. OtbNGi«oka,who 

wouMis. <anicfromMegara»adtyof Achaia,aboutthe8ame 
tiine, founded Megurtt, caUed Hyblna, or simply 
Hybla^from Hyblon a Sicilian ldn& by whose per- 
misdoB they had settled in bis dominions. It is wdl 
known that the Hyblsan honey was very famous 
^ong the ancients. A' hundi^ years after, the 
inhabkaats of that city built Selinus. Gela, built 
on a river of the same name, forty-five years after 
the founding of Syracuse, founded Agrigentum about 
a hundred and eight yema after. Zancle, called 
afterwards Messapa or Messene by Anaxilas tyrant 
oi Bhe^um, who was a native of Messene a city of 
Peloponnesus, had several founders, and at different 
periods. The Zanclrans built the city of Himera; 
the Syracusans buHt Acra,Ca3meiie,and Camarina. 
These are most of the nations, whether Greeks or 
barbarians, who settled in Sicily. 


Sect. VII. The people Ege^ta implore aid of the 
Athemam. Njcm opposes, but to no purpose, 
the war of Alcibiades carries that ptnnt. 

They both are appointed generals with Jjomachws. 

A. M. '‘Athens was in the disposition above related, 
Ant J^C ambassadors arrived from the people of 
°4icl.^ Egesta, who, in quality of their allies, cameto im- 
ploi:e their aid against the inhabitants of Selinus, 
who were assists by the Syracusans. It was the 
sixteentli year of the Peloponnesian war. They re- 
presented, among other things, that should they be 
abandoned, thb Syracusans, after seixing their city 
as they had done that of Leontium, would possess 
themselves of aft Sicily, and not faft to aid the PeIo» 
^onnesjans, who were their ibupders; and, that they 
fiught put them tops little charge as possible, they 
ofi^ed to pay the troops that should be sent to suc- 

* TbttWd. I.vi. p.41S — 415. Diod. t. xH. p. 129, ISO. 
Piuu in Alcib. p. 900. In Nie.' p> 551. 
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coarthem. The Atibenians, who had long waked for Darhw 
a &voarable opportunity to declare themselves, soit 
deputies to E«d^ta to enquire inCb the state of a&irs, 
and to see wmi||er th^ was mowy enougtvin the 
treasury to defray the expence of so greata war. The 
inhabitants o^dbat city bad been so artful, as to 
borrow from the nei^touVing nations a great num- 
ber of gold and silver vases, worth an immense sum 
of money; and of these they made a show when 
the Athenians arrivsed. The deputies returned with a. M. 
those of £gei^, who carried direescore talents in 3589 . 
ingots, as a month’s pay for the sixty galleys which 
they demanded; and a promise of larger sums, 
which, they said, were ready both in foe public 
treasury and in the temples. The people, struck 
with these fair aj^arances, the truth of which ttey 
did not ^e themselves the leisure to examine ; and 
seduced by the advantageous reports which their 
deputies made, with the view of pleasing them ; im- 
mediately granted the Egestans their demand, and 
appointed Alcibiades, Nicias, and.Lamacbus to 
command the fleet; with full, power, not only to 
■succour Egesta, and restore the inhabitants of Le* 
ontiiim to their city; but also to regulate the affairs 
of Sicily, in such a manner as might best suit the 
interests of the republic. 

Nicias was appointed one of the generals, to his 
very great r^ret ; for, besides other motives which 
made him dread that command, he shunned it, be- 
cause Alcibiades was to be has colleague. But the 
Athenians promised tbemselvesgreater success from 
this war, should thty not resign the irbole conduct 
of it to Alcibiades, but temper his ardour and au- 
dadty with the coolness and wisdom of Nicias. 

' ^ve days after, to hasten the execution of the 
decree, and make the necessary preparations, a se- 
cond assembly was held. i|ficias, wbo had had time 
enough to reflect deliberatny on the afiair proposed, 
and was more and more convinced of the difficulties 

^ Tliiieydl. I.rt. p. 415— 4<98. 
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and dangers .which would ensue from it> thought 
hifhself obliged to s^eak with some vehemence 
against a project, the consequences of which he fore- 
saw iqjigbt be vmy fatal to the rep^^lic. He said, . 
** That it was surprising so important an affair 
** should have been determined dntOst as soon as 
“ it was taken into deliberation: that without once 
“ enquiring into matters^ they bad given credit to 
“ whatever was told them by foreigners, who were 
***yery lavish of the most splendid promises as cost- 
“ ing them nothing; and whose interest it was to 
offer mighty tilings, in . order to extricate tbem- 
“ selves from* their imminent danger. After all, 

“ what advantage (says he) can accrue from thence 
“ to the republic? Havewe so few enemies at our 
“ doors, that we need go in search of others at a 
distance from us? Will you act wisely, to hazard 
“ your present possessions, on the vain hopes of an 
“ uncertain advantage? To meditate new conquests 
“ before you have secured your ancient ones ? To 
" study nothing but the aggrandizing of your state, 

“ and quite neglect your own safety? Can you place 
“ any dependence on a truce, which you yourselves 
“ know is very precarious; which you are sensible 
** has been infringed more than once; and which 
“ the least defeat on our side may suddenly change 
“ into an open war? You are not ignorant how the 
** Lacedaemonians have always been, and still con- 
** tinue, disposed towards ns. They detest our gO'>- 
vernment as different from theirs; it is with grief 
** and disdain they see us possessed of the empire of 
“ Greece ; thfy consider our glory as their shame 
“ and confusion; and there is nothing they would 
“ not attempt, to humble a power which excites their 
“Jealousy, and okeeps them perpetually in fear. 

“ These are our real enemies, and these, are they 
“ .whom we oughf to gi^d against. Will it be a 
“ proper time to make these reflections, when (after 
“ ^vnig divided our troops, and while our arms 
“ will be.employed elsewhere, and we shall be un- 
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able to resist them) we shall be attacked at once SaHua 
“ by all the forces of Pelq;}(mnesus? We do but Nojlms. 

Just be^ to breathe, after Ae*calamities in which 
V war and the ^gue had plungcdms ; and ye are 
“ now going without the least necessity to plunge 

ourselves info greater danger. If we are ambi- 
“ tious of carrying our arms into distant countries, 

“ would it not be more expedient to march and 
“ reduce the rebels of Thrace, and other nations 
“ who are still wavering and unfixed in their alle- 
“ giance, than to fly to the succour of tlie inhabit- 
“ ants of Egesta, about whose welfare we ought to 
“ be very indiflFerent ? And will it suit our interest 
“ to attempt to revenge their injuries, at a time 
“ that we do not discover the least resentment for 
“ those we ourselves receive? Let us leave the Sici- 
“ lians to themselves, and not engage in their quar- 
“ rels, which it is their business to decide. As the 
“ inhabitants of Egesta undertook the war without 
“ us, let them extricate themselves from it without 
“ our interference. Should any of our generals 
“ advise you to this enterprise, from an ambitious 
“ or self-interested view ; merely to make a vain pa- 
“ rade of his splendid equipages, or to raise money 
“ to support .his extravagance; be not guilty of so 
“ much imprudence as to sacrifice the interest of the 
“ republic to his, or permit him to involve it in 
“ the same ruin with himself. An enterprise of so 
“ much importance ought not to be committed 
“ wholly to the conduct of a young man. Re- 
member it is prudence, not prejudice and passion, 

“ that gives success to affairs.” Nisias concluded 
with declaring it bis opinion, that it would be pro- 
per to deliberate again on the affair, in order to 
prevent the fatal consequences With which their 
faking rash resolutions might be .attended. 

It was' plain he bad Alcibiades in view, and that 
bis enormous luxury was the object of bis censure. 

And indeed be carried it to an incredible height; and 
lavished prodigious sums of money on horses, equi- 
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iMui pages, and fomitare; not to mention die delicacy 
Notl^iis. 1^1,3 somptuoosness ^ bn table. He disputed the 
fmae in the O^mplc gomes with s^ven s^ of cha- 
riot horses, which no prirate man V&d ever done be- 
fore him ; and he was crowned mcwe than once on 
that occasimi^ Extraordinary resources were neces- 
sary for supporting such luxury ; and as avarice often 
serves as a resource to ambition, there were some 
grounds to believe, that Alcibiades was no less soli- 
citous for the conquest of Sicily, and that Cardiage 
(which he pretended would immediately follow), to 
enrich bis femily^ than to render it dorious. It is 
natural to suppose that Alcibiades did not let this 
speech of Nicias go unanswered. 

“ This (says Alcibiades) is not the first time that 
“ merit has excited jealousy, and glory been made 
“ the object of enVy. That very thing which is 
“ imputed to me for a crime, reflects, I will presume 
“ to say it, lionour on .my country, and ought to 
“ gain me applause. The splendor in which I live; 
“ the great sums I expend, particularly in the public 
“ assemblies; besides their being just and lawful, at 
“ the same time give foreigners a greater idea of the 
“ gloi 7 of Athens; and shew, that it is not in such 
want of money as our oiethies imagine.' But this 
“ is not our present business. Let the world f<M*m 
“ a judgment of roe, not from pusion and pr^- 
“ dice, but from my actions. Was h an inconsicier- 
" able service I did the republic, in brin^M over 
“ (in one day) to its alliance the people of Elis, of 
“ Mantioea, and of Argos, that is, the chief strength 
of Peloponnesus.^ Make use, therefore, to aggrsn- 
dice your empire, of Aldbfedes’s youth and folly 
(since his enemies give it that name), as well as of 
the wisdom add experience of Nkias ; and do 
not repient, ftopa vain and idle Hmuts, your eth 
" in an enterprise publicly resolved upon, 
“ wineb may redound mfinitely both to your ffoiy 
“ mid advantage. The dtiea (rf l^dly, weary of the 
“ upjuMan^orud gOvernmeac of thdr prinoes, and 
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“ stiU more of tbe t^yrRooiisal aotbor^ which $yr»> Oariw 
“ cjuBC «xerase« oyer iheiSa wait only for a fiavour- NoAba 
“ a^le opportunity to dac|iii^ theoMWes.; and are 
roa4y to open their gataa to any ooe wh(^ shall 
“ ofier to breajk'tbe yoke under winch they have 
“ so long groaned. Though the chizens of Egesta, 

“ as being your allies, should not have a right to 
your protection; yet the glory of Athens ought 
“ to engage you to support them. States aggranr 
“ dize themselves by suceourmg the oppress^, and 
not by continuing inactive. In the present state 
** of your aiiKiks, the only way to disfurit your ene^ 

“.mies, and shew that you are not afraid of them, 

" will be, to harass one nation, to check the pro* 

« gress of another, to keep them all employed, and 
“ carry your arms into d^ant countries. Athens 
was not formed for ease ; and it was not by in- 
“ activity that your ancestors raised it to the height 
“ in which we now see it For the rest, what ha> 

“ zards will you run by engajpng in the enterprise 
“ in question? If it shoidd crowned with success, 

“ you will then possess yourselves of all Greece ; 

“ and should it not answw your expectations, your 
“ fleet will give you an opportun% of retiring when- 
“ ever you please. TheJLacedsBmoniansindeedjBiy 
“ make an incursion into our country; but, besides 
that it would not be in pur power to (wevent it 
“ tbou^ we should not inrade Sicily, we still shall 
“ preserve-tbe empire of^tiie sea, in spite of titem ; 

“ a circumstance which mfdtes our enemies entirely 
despair of ever being able to eonquer us. Be not 
*' therefore biassed Nieiaa’s reasom. The only 
** tendency of them is to sow the se^s of disawd 
“ between the young and old men, who can do no^ 

“ thing without one anc^en; since it b wbdom 
“ and courage, counsel, and execution, that ^ve 
“ success to all enterprbes.: ao<^ this in wbidi we 
“ are going to embark, cannot but turn to your 
“ gloiy and advantage.” 

“The Athenians, flattered and pleased with' 

■■ Plat, in pnec. de ger. rep. p.-SOa. 
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DarhiB Akibiades’s speech, persisted ia their first opititon ; 

Nothus, Nicias, on the other side, did not depart from bis: 
but at the same tifoe did not dareito oppose Atci- 
' biadeganyfiirtlier. Niciaswasnat^/allyofa mild and 
timid disposition. He was not, like Pericles, master 
of that lively and vehement eloquenbe, which, like a 
torrent, bears down all things in its way. And in- 
deed the latter, on several occasions and at several 
times, had never failed to check the impetuosity of 
the populace, who, even then, meditated the expe- 
dition into Sicily; because he was always inflexible, 
and never slacke/ied the reins of that authority and 
kind of sovereignty which he had acquired over the 
minds of the people; whereas *Nicias, both by act- 
ing and speaking in an easy, gentle manner, so far 
from winning over the people, suffered himself to be 
forcibly and involuntarily carried away : and accord- 
ingly be at last yielded to the people, and accepted 
the command in a war which he plainly foresaw 
would be attended with the most fatal consequences. 

Plutarch makes this reflection in his excellent 
treatise, where, speaking of the qualities requisite in 
a statesman, be shews how very necessary eloquence 
and inflexible constancy and perseverance are to 
hkn. ‘ 

Nicias, notdaringto oppose Alcibiades any longer 
openly, endeavoured to do it indirectly, b^ starting 
a great number of difficulties, drawn especially from 
the great expence requisite for this expedition. He 
declared, that since they were resolved upon war, 
they ought to carry it on in such a nianner as should 
be consistent^with the exalted reputation to which 
Athens had attained : that a fleet was not sufficient 
to oppose so formidable a power as that o'f the Sy- 
racusmis and their allies ; that they must raise an 
army, compmed of good horse and foot, if they de- 
sired to act in a manner worthy of so grand a de- 
;iign : that besides their fleet, which was to make 

, * dftCAJt Kiyt}) vsifioitfyof 

riy t^noy, a KKriep^ey, 
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them masters at sea,, they must have a great num- Darius 
her of transports, to carry provisions perpetually to Nothus. 
the army, which otherwise could not possibly subr 
sist in an enenw’s country : that they must^carry 
vast sums of money' with them, without waiting for 
that promised them by the citizens of Egesta, who 
perhaps were ready in W'ords only, and very pro- 
bably might break their promise : that they ought 
to weigh and examine the disparity there was be- 
tween themselves and their enemies with regard lo 
the conveniences and wants of the army; the Sy- 
racusans being in. their own country, in the midst 
of powerful allies, disposed by inclination, as welt 
as engaged by interest, to assist them with men; 
arms, horses, and provisions; whereas the Athenians 
would carry on the war in a remote country pos- 
sessed by their enemies, where, in the .winter, news 
could not be brought them in less than four months* 
time ; a country, where all things would oppose the 
Athenians, and nothing be procured but by force of 
arms : that it would reflect the greatest ignominy 
on the Athenians, should they be forced to abandon 
tlieir enterprise, and thereby become the scorn and 
contempt of their enemies, by having neglected to 
take all the precautions iwhich so important a design 
required : that as for himself, be was determined 
not to go, unless he was provided with all things 
necessary for the expedition, because the safety of 
the whole army depended^on that circumstance ; and 
he would not suffer it to’ depend upon the caprice, 
or the precarious engagements, of the allies. 

“Nicias bad flattered himself, that this speech 
would cool the ardour of the people, \^ereas it only 
enfiamed it the more. Immediately the generals bad 
full powers given them to raise as many troops, and 
fit out as many galleys, as they should judge neces- 
sary ; and the levies were accordihgly carried on in 
Athens and other places, with inexpressible activity.. 

“ Diod. I. xiii. p. 134. 
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Sect. VIH. Tk^ Atkeniam prepare to eet tail. 
iStnster omens. Tbi statues .Merciap are 
mtiUated. Aldbiades is acc&Kd^ and ymsts 
upon his being tried, but his f'equest is not 
granted. Triumphant departure of thejket. 

Darius "When all things wese ready for their departure, 
Nothus. tiiey were preparing to sail, there happened 
A. M. several bad omens, which filled the minds of the 
Ant C. P® 0 P^® trouble and disquietude. The * women 
415. ’ were at that time celebrating the festival of Adonis, 
during which the whole city was in mourning, and 
full onmagearepresenting dead persons and mneral 
processions ; and eveiy^ part echoed with the cries 
and groans of the women who followed those statues 
with lamentations. Whence it was feared, that this 
gay and magnificent armament would soon lose all 
. its splendor, and f wither away like a flower. 

The generfd anxiety was increased by another 
acmdent The statues of Mercury, which stood at 
the entrance of private houses and temples, were all 
mutilated in one night, and particularly in the face; 
and although a great rewarjd was promised to any 
person who should discover the authm-s of so auda« 
ciops a crime, no one was detected. The citizens 
eould not forbear considering this uneominon event, 
not oply as an unlucky omen,^ but as a contrivance 
of sbme fiietious meu, who ^rboured very ill de- 
rigns. Some young people bad already been accused 

* Thocyd. 1. vi. p. 428. I^ut. ia Alcib. p. 200, 201 . 

. * This raperstitioui rite had extended even t« God’s people. 
WahMd there tat women weepagfor 'ToMmm, ^ek. viii. 14. 
N;B..TtN Larin veaiieBof the Bible, wfaieh M. Ri^n feileirs, 
aays, weefiagfir Adtmit; which is the saow as Tanmos, riie 
Hebrews calling; Adetiis by that name. 

historian allndes to the plants and flowen that weie 
earned in that ceremony, and which went by the name of 
Adonis’s gardens. 
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of committing r nearly S|imilar crime in the midst of Darius 
a drunken frolic, and parijcularlyof having wantonly NoUiu*. 
mifnicked theynysteries pf CAes and Proserpine ; 
with AlcihiadA who represented the high ppest, at 
their head. ' It highly concerns all those in exalt- 
ed stations, tt) be extremely careful of every step 
they take, and not to giv^ the least opportunity to 
the most inveterate malice to censure them. They 
ought to call to mind, says Plutarch, that the eyes 
of all men are upon their conduct, and that theyTtre 
ever eagle-eyed on these occasions ; that not only 
their outward actions pass the mo^t severe scrutiny, 
but that they penetrate to their most private apart- 
ments, and there take the strictest notice of their 
conversation, their diversions, and their most secret 
transactions. It was this dread of the piercing 
eye of the people, that kept Themistocles and Pe- 
ricles perpetually on their guard, and obliged them 
to refrain from most of those pleasures in which 
others indulged themselves. ' 

As for Alcibiades, he did not know what it was to 
lay himself under any restraints ; and accordingly, 
as his character was so notorious, people were easily 
persuaded that he very probably had been concern- 
ed in what had happenhd. His luxury, libertinism, 
and irreligion, gave an air of probability to this 
charge, and the accuser was not afraid of mention- 
ing his name. This attack staggered the constancy 
and resolution of Alcibiades ; but hearing the sol- 
diers and sailors declare that they were induced to 
engage in this distant expedition beyond sea, by no 
other motive than their affection for Alcibiades ; 
and that, should the least injury be done him, they 
would all immediately leave the service ; he took 
heart, and appeared at his trial on^he day appoint- 
ed for that purpose. His enemies, upon pretence 
that it was necessary for the fle6t to Mt sail, got 
tlie judgment postponed. It was to no purpose 

t Plat, in praec, de tep. p. 800 . 
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Sariu for Alcibiades to ib$ht upon being tried, in cftse he 
, NoAui. wiig ^il^, without waiting for his absence in order 
to rum bim ; and to'represent, that Vi would be the 
most shocking aqd barbarous injustice to oblige him 
to embark for so important an expedition, without 
first making due enquiry into the accusations and 
horrid slanders which were cast upon him, the bare 
thoughts of which would keep bim in perpetual fear 
an^ anxiety. However, none of these remon- 
strances proved effectual, and the fleet was ordered 
to set out. 

* They accordingly prepared to set sail, after hav- 
ing appointed ‘Corcyra as the rendezvous for most 
of the allies, and such ships as were to carry the 
provisions and baggage. All the citizens, as well 
as foreigners in Atliens, flocked by day-break to the 
port of Pirmus. Tbe former attended their child- 
ren, relations, friends, or companions, with a joy 
overcast with a little sorrow, upon their bidding 
adieu to persons that were as dear to them as life, 
who were setting out on a far distant and very dan- 
gerous expedition, from which it was uncertain 
whether they ever would return, though they flat- 
tered themselves with the hopes that the miterprise 
would be successful. Tbe foreigners came thither 
to feed their eyes with a sight which was highly wor- 
thy their curiosity ; for no single city in the world had 
ever fitted out so gallant a fleet. Those indeed which 
bad been sent against Epidaurus and Potidssa, wmre 
as considerable with regard to the number of soldiers 
and ships ; but then they were not equipped with s6 
much magnificence, neither was their voyage'so long, 
nor their enterprise so important. Here were seen 
. a land and a naval army, equipped with tte utmost 
care, and at the ^prace of private individuals as well 
as of the public,^witb all things necessary, on ac- 
count of the length of the voyage, and the.duratiob 
of the war. The city furnished a hundred empty 
galleys, that is, threescore light ones, and forty to 
« IliHcyd. p. «30— ise. !biod. 1. xiiL p. 135. 
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transport the soldiers heavily armed. Every mari- 
ner received daily a drachma, ®r tenpence (French) 
for his pay, exiyasively of what the captains of ships 
individually gaw the * rowers of the first bench. 
Add to this,* the pomp and magnificence of thh 
c^ipment; every one striving to eclipse the rhs^ 
hnd each captain endeavpnring to make bis Ship 
the lightest, and at the same time the gayest of the 
Kvfaole fleet. I shall not take notice of the choio»iii 
the soldiers and seamen, who were the flower of the 
Athenians ; nor of their emulation with regard to 
the beauty and neatness of their afms*and equipage; 
any more than that of their officers, who had laid 
out considerable sums purely to distingubh them- 
selves, and to give foreigners an advantageous idea 
of their persons and circumstances; so that this sight 
had the air of a tournament, in which the utmost 
ibagdificence is displayed, rather than of a warlike 
ex^ition. But the boldness and greatness of foe 
design still exceeded its expence and splendor. 

When the ships were loaded, and the troops got 
on board, the trumpet sounded, and solemn prayers 
were oflered Op for the success of the expedition ; 
gold and silver cups were fillir^ every where with 
wine, and the accustomed libations were poured out; 
the people who lined the shore shouting at the same 
time, and lifting up tlieir hands to heaven, to wish 
their MloW citizens a good voyage and success. 
And now, the hymn bdng sung, and foe ceremonies 
ehded, the ships sailed one after another out of the 
h&rbbur ; after Which they strove to outsail one an- 
etiier, till the whcde fleet met at .£gina. From 
theote it made for Corcyra, where the army of the 
dlites was assembling with the rest/}f foe fleet. 

* They were cSHed They bad longer oaratfian 

Ihe tttk and ciMiMqaettly mote trouble in rowing. 
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Sect. IX. Syracuse is glarmed. J'h'e Athenian 
u Jleet arrives in Sicilm 

Darius ' Advice of this expedition having<,been brought 
Nothus. jq Syracuse from all quarters, it was thought so im- 
probable, that at first nobpdy would believe it. But 
as it was more and more confirmed every day, the 
Symcusans began to think seriously of making the 
necessary preparations; and sent deputations to 
every part of the island, to ask assistance of some, 
and send sucooufs to others. They garrisoned all 
the castles and forts in the country ; reviewed all 
the soldiers and horses ; examined the arms in the , 
magazines; and settled and prepared all things, as 
if the enemy had been in their country. 

In the mean time the fieetsailed in three squadrons, 
each under the command of its particular general. 
It consisted of a hundred and thirty-six ships, a 
hundred whereof belonged to Athens, and the rest to 
the allies. On board these ships were five thousand 
heavy-armed soldiers, two thousand two hundred of 
whom were Athenian citizens, viz. fifteen hundred 
of those who had estates, apd seven hundred * who 
had none, but were equally citizens ; the rest con- 
sisted of allies. With regard to the light infantry, 
there were eighty archers of Crete, and fourhundr^ 
of other countries; seven hundred Rhodian slingers, 
and a hundred and twenty exiles of Me^ara. There 
was but one company of horse, consisting of thirty 
troopers, who had embarked on board a vessel pro- 
per for trans^rting cavalry. Both the fleet and the 
land forces were afterwards increased considerably. 
Thirty vessels qprried the provisions and sutlers, with 
masons, carpenters, and their several tools; the 
whole followed ‘by a hundred small vessels for the 
service, exclusive of merchant ships, of which there 
were great numbers. All this fleet had sailed toge- 

* Thticyd. 1. vi. p. 432—445. Diod. L xiii. p. 135, 136. 

* Theie were called dvref.. 
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ther from Corcyra. Having met with but an indif- Dariw 
ferent reception from the people of Tarentum and Notha*. 
Locris, they sailed with a fav(^rable wind for Rhe- 
gium, where uby made some stay. The Athenians 
were very urgent with the inhabitants of Rhegium 
to succour tlfose of Leontium, who came originally 
from Chalcis as well as ‘themselves : but these an- 
swered, that they were determined to stand neuter, 
and to undertake nothing but in concert with the 
rest of Italy. Here they debated on the mantlW in 
which it was necessary to carry on the war, and 
waited for the coming up of those ships that had been 
sent out to make discoveries of a jfroper place for 
landing, and to enquire whetherthe citizens of Egesta 
had got their money ready. Upon their return 
they brought advice that they had but thirty talents 
in the treasury. This Nicias had foreseen, but no 
regard had been paid to his salutary counsels. 

' He did not fail, the instant this news was brought, 
to expatiate on the counsel he had given in Athens ; 
to shew the wrong step they had taken in engaging 
in this war ; and to exaggerate the fatal consequences 
which might be expected from it : in all which be 
acted very imprudently. It was extremely judicious 
inNicias to opposeitinthe beginning, and to setevery 
engine at work to crush if possible this ill-fated pro- 
ject. But as the expedition was resolved, and he 
himself had accepted of the command, he ought not 
to have been perpetually looking backward, nor to 
have repeated incessantly, that this war had been 
undertaken in opposition to all the maxims of pru- 
dence ; and by that means to cool tltp ardour of his 
two colleagues in the command, to dispirit the sol- 
diers, and blunt that edge of confidence and ardour, . 
which assure the success of greafenterprises. He 
ought, on the contrary, to bavq advanced boldly 
towards the enemy; should have attacked them 

* Plut. in Nic. p. 532. 
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wMh iiigour, and bav« spread' an nn^varsal tesror, by 
a sudden and unexpected descent. 

But Nicias acted iif a quite dijOferentmanuep. Hia 
opinion^:!!! the council of war, was,- taa,t they should 
sail for Selinus, which bad been the first occasion 
of this expedition ; and then, if the citi^DS of Egesta 
performed their promise, atid gave a month’s pay to 
the army, to proceed fonvard; or otherwise, to. 
oblige them to. fiirnish provisions for the sixty galleys 
libe^Bd demanded, and continue in that road till 
dtey should have concluded a peace with the citizens 
of Selinus, either by force of arms or some other 
way. He said; that they afterwards should return 
to. Athens, a^r having thus made a parade of tbev 
fi>rces, and the assistance they gave their allies ; un*. 
less they should have an opportunity of making, some 
attempt in favour of the Leontines, or of bringing 
over so.(ne city iato. their alliance. 

iVlcihiades answered, ftiat it would be inghnious, 
after sailing out wUb so noble a fieet, to return 
without doing any thing; and that they should firsA 
endeavour to conclude an alliance with the Greeks 
.and barbarians, in order to> detach them, from, the 
Syracusans, and prociwe troops and proivisions firom 
them ; and especially to. send a deputation to Mes»>. 
na, which was as it were the key of Sicily, and its 
harbour capacious enough toehold all the feet. He 
declared farther, that after seeing who were their 
fi/iends and enemies, and stcengtheoipg tiaemselves 
by the addition of a new reinfocceoieot, they then 
should attack either Selinus oc %eaeuse ; in case 
the one should' refuse to> ceoclude a peace wids 
Egesta, and the other not permit the I^OBluiesto 
ji;«tuFn to their city. 

.Lamachus ofTetediathirdiopioiea^ wbieh periiafift 
tihe most prudent ; tbaf was, tB.sayi directly fon 
Syracuse, before itaci^enahad thsete cecoverfirem 
their surprise, or prepare for their defence.' He ob- 
served, that the suddpn arcivsli of an armed force 
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alwR^ Strikes the gr^test terror $ and that when Darin* 
eoesaies are aUowed titne to reflect and make pre- Noihui. 
parationSa it also reviveg theif courage ; whereas, 
when they arwuddenly attacked, while still^in con- 
fusion, they ard generally overcome ; that as tliey 
would be matters of the open country, they would 
pot be in want of any thing, but, on the contrary, 
would oblige the Sicilians to declare for them : that 
at last they should settle in Megara, which was 
quite desert and a near neighbour to Syracuse^nd 
there lay up their fleet in satety. However, his 
counsel not being followed, he agreed to that of Al- 
cibiades : accordingly they sailed for Sicily, where 
Alcibiades took Catana by surprise. 

Sect. X. Alcibiades is recalled. He flies, and is 
sentenced to die for contumacy. He retires to 
Sparta. Flexibility <f his genius and disposi- 
tion.- 

‘This was the flrst and last exploit performed by 
Alcibiades in this expedition, he being immediately 
recalled by the Athenians, in order to be tried upon 
the accusation laid against him. For, since the de- 
parture of the fleet, ni^ enemies, who had no regard 
to the welfare of their country ; and who, under the 
specious pretence of religion, which -is often made 
R cloak to cover the darkest designs, meditated no- 
thing but satiating their hatred and revenge ; his 
enemies, I say, taking advantage of his absence, had 
proceeded in the affair with greater rigour than ever. 

All those against whom informations were lodged, 
were thrown into prison, w'ithout so^uch as being 
suflered to be beard, and that too on the evidence 
of the most profligate and abandpned citizens ; as 
if, says Thucydides, it was not as great a crime to 
punish the innocent, as to suffer the guilty to 
escape. One of the informers was proved to be per- 
jured by his own words ; having declared that he 

*TI»icy4. 1. vi. p. 446-H(S0. Hat. in Alcib. p. 20^ 
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Barioa saw and knew one of the accused by moonlight; 

Nothus. ^vbereas it appeared, that there was no moon at that 
■time. But notwitbstandiog this manifest perjury, 
the popplace were as furious as evei/ The remem- 
brance of the tyranny of the Pisistraudse iiit|dp them 
apprehensive of a similar attempt ; *and strongly 
possessed with this fear, they would not give ear to 
any thing. • 

At last, they sent out the * Salaminian galley, 
ordering the captain not to carry off Alcibiades by 
force, for fear of raising a tumult in the army ; but 
only to order him jto return to Athens, to pacify the 
people by his presence. Alcibiades obeyed theorder, 
and went immediately on board his galley ; but the 
instant he was arrived at Thorium, and had got on 
shore, he disappeared, and eluded the pursuitof those 
who sought after him. Being asked, whether he 
would not rely on his country, with regard to the 
judgment it might pass on him : “ I would not,” 
says he, “ rely on my motlier, for fear she should 
“ inadvertently mistake a black bean for a white 
“ one.” The galley of Salamis returned back 
without the commander, W’ho was ashamed of his 
having suffered his prey to escape him in that man- 
ner. Alcibiades was sentenced to die for his con- 
tumacy. I lls whole estate was eonhscated, and all 
the priests and priestesses were commanded to curse 
him. Among the latter ivas one, namedTheano, who 
alone had the courage to oppose this decree, saying, 
:{; That she had been appointe'dpriestess, not to curse but 
to bless. Some time after, news being bi ought him 
that the Athegians had condemned him to die, I 
shall make them sensible, said he, that I am alive. 

“Much about this time Diagorasthe Melian was 
prosecuted atAtlicns. He had settled himself in that 

" Joseph, contr. Ap|>. ' 

* This was.a sacred vessel appointed to fetch criminals. 

.f The judges made use of beans in giving their sutfrages, 
and the black bean denoteil condemnation. 

i iitniMffa IvxfS* oS x«.Tapdiy iigeiay yeywhai. 
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city, where he taught atheism, and was brou^t to 
a trial for -his poisonous doctrine. ’‘Diagoras 
escaped the mnishment, which would have been 
indicted on bm, by flying from the city ; J}ut he 
could not wip^ofF the ignominy of the sentence 
which coudenfncd him to death. The Athenians had 
so great an abhorrence for the impious principles 
inculcated by him, that they even set a price upon 
his head, and promised a reward of a talent to any 
man who should deliver him up dead or alive?" 

About twenty years before a similar process 
had been instituted against Protagoras, for having 
only treated the same question by way of problem. 
He had said in the beginning of one of his books : 
“ Wliether the' gods do or do not exist, is a question 
“ which I know not whether I ought to affirm or 
“ deny : for our understandings are too much 
“ clouded, and the life of man is too short, for the 
“ solution of so nice and difficult a point.” But 
the Athenians could not bear to have a subject of 
this nature made a doubt; and for this reason, they 
ordered proclamation to be made by the public 
crier, tor all persons who had any copies of this book, 
to bring them to the magistrates : after which they 
were burnt as infamous and impious pieces, and 
the author was banished for ever, from all the ter- 
ritories of the Athenians. 

Diagoras and Protagoras bad beenfhe disciples 
of Democritus, who firet invented the philosophy 
of atoms. 

® Since the departure of Alcibiades, Nicias bad 
possessed the whole authority : for Lamachus his 
colleague, though a man of bravery and experience, 
possessed little influence, because of his extreme 
poverty, for which he was despised by the soldiers. 
But the Athenians were not always of this way of 
thinking: for we have seen that Aristides, poor as 

* Died. I. xiii. p. 137. ^ Diod. Laert. in Protag. 

Joseph, contr. App. Cic. 1. i. de nat. deor, n. 6 ‘ 2 . 

* Thucyd. 453. Plat, in Nic. p. 533. 
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lut^tkSiM^iWtieasesteea^RndFespecMoBtliat 
: but u) tbici last oxpedition, tlie people in 
had ipbibeda pasiion for luxury and mag- 
^oepce;- the natural consequenc^f which is, a 
lovo m riches. As Nicias, thermore, governed 
solely, all his actions were of the same cast with 
bis disposition, that is, timid and dilatory : he suf- 
fned every thing to languish, sometimes either by 
lying still and undertaking nothing, sometimes by 
onl^ sailing along the coasb or losing time in cod'! 
suiting and deliberating ; all which soon suppress- 
ed, QQ one side, the ardour and confidence the troops 
expressed at first' ; and on the other, the fear and 
terror with which the enemy bad been seized, at 
‘the sight of so formidable ah armament. He be- 
sieged Hybla; and though it was but a small city, 
he was however obl^ed to raise the siege some days 
after, which brought him into the highest contempt. 
He retired at last to Catana, after having perform- 
ed but one exploit, viz. the ruining of Hyccara, a 
small town inhabited by barbarians, from which 
place, it is said, that Lais the courtezan, at that time 
very young, was sold with the rest of the captives, 
and carried to Peloponnesus. 

* In the mean time, Alciifiades having left Thu- 
rium> arrived at Argos ; and as he quite despaired 
of ever being recalled home, he sent a messenger to 
the Spartans, desiring leave to reside among them, 
under their guard and protection. He promised in 
the most solemn mannerj^that if they would con-! 
sider him as their friend, he would render (peater 
sm^ces to dieir state, than he before had done in- 
juiies to it. The Spartans received him with open 
arm; and soon after his arrival in their city he 
rained the love and esteem of all its Inhabita^. 
He cbmme^ and even ^chanted them, by bis 
cenformins in all* respects to their way of livu^. 
,Such peoj^e as saw Alcibiades shave himself to the 

* Plat, in p. 990. 
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skin, bathe in cold water, eat of the coarse, heavy Dariiu 
cakes which were their usual food, find be so well Nothia. 
satisfied with their black ^rotb,\;ould not persuade 
themselves, t^’t a tnari, who suhmUM sp^theeP- 
fully to this kind \)f life, bad ever kept copks in h^ 
palace; had essences and perfumes; hafl worq 
the fine stuflfs of Miletus,* in a word, had hitherto 
lived m the midst of volu^uousness and pi'ofusioni 
Pu t flexibility w^ the characteristic that chiefly dia^ 
tinguished Alcibiades. Cameleon-like, he couliVas^ 
sume all shapes and colours, to win the favour of 
those among whom he resided. He immediately 
assumed their manners, and adapted IflmaeU to their 
taste, as if they had been natural in him ; and though 
bp inwardly had an aversion to them, he could 
however cover his disgust with an easy, simple, and 
unconstrained air. With some he had. all the grapes 
and vivacity of the gayest yputhj and with others aljt 
the gravity of old age. In Sparta he was laburiouj^ 
frugal, and austere;; in Ionia, enjoyment, idleness,^ 
and pleasure, made up his whole liie : in Thrape, 
he, was always on borsehapk or carousing; a^ 
when be resided with Tissaphernes, the satrap, he 
exceeded all the raagnificencP of the Persians, in 
luxury and profusion. • 

But he was not barely satisfied with gaining the 
esteem of the Lacedaemonians. He msinuated fllm- 
sdf so. fgr into the afilection of Tiinasa, the wife nC 
king A^s, that be bad a^o bjy her, who, in putdip,^ 
went by the name of Lemychldes.; though his mihr 
ther, in private, and among her women* and femnfe 
floods, did npt blush to call h^ Alpibiadeaii so 
violent wa^ her pi^^on for that ^ttieplao, 
was infocmed of this intrigue, and therefererefeaed 
to own L^itychidea fer hfe apo} for which feaflon 
be was afterwards excluded the tlirooe. 
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iWivs .S4rtiii)'$^^ 6f S^^cutsif fe one oMhe most consi* 
Notbus. ^j^bie ij^ tbe Gt^den fiSstory ; tne particular cir- 
cumstance of wbicfi 1 tfaijbght proj^r to relate for 
Uiat reason, in order to ^ve my readers an idea of 
the manner in which the*ancients formed the siego 
of a place] 1 judge it neceiiary, before I entef into 
thft detail, io give the reader a description and (dan 
Of the city jotf Syracuse ; Hi which he will also find 
the different fortifications, both of the Athenians 
and ISyractUiafis, mentioned in this siege. 

‘ Syracuse stood on "foe eastern coast of Sicily, 
fis vast extent, its advantageous situation, the con- 
a^iency of its double harbour, its fortifications built 
with the utmost care and labour, and the multitude 
and wealth of ito inhabitants, made, it one of the 
the most beautiful, and most powerful 
ah^^jtbe' Grecian cities. •* We are told, its air 
(Mire and serene, that there was no day in 
^^earj bow cloudy soever it might be, in which 
ImaDn d^ wot display its. beams. 

. ' ; * built H Archias the Corinthian, a year 
• after Hi|xos. and Megara hdd been founded on the 

Wl»n tite Athenians besieged this city, it was 
into three parts] ols.the Island, Achradina 
a^'Tydie.; Thucydides mmitions only these three 
myisfof^ Two niore, wiifi Neapolis and^pipolse, 

, iwi^rwi^Bwaded. ■ 

tb tbe'aouth, w'as called 
^aib^’s^ifjdng, ip Gi^k, an-ikland, but 
.i^rdfflg to the Doric dialect; and 
Jbkied'tdidie Continent ^ a bridge. 

s* «ic. Verr. 9 . n. 1 17.— 1 1 9. « Strab. 1. vi. p. 269. 

^^acuMU ehgerat, hk «tu$ aigue lute tuuura 
tmUgue dkitur, ta nulhit mguam dia tarn magnd tvrbu- 
InaljM kklftriatefiterit, quin oHguo tamantedemgm din fto- 
wdmt v ii trml . Cic. Verr.7.% 26. 
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* It was in l^is island that ^ Syracusai^aftepNird* "iltei# 
built tbe.fiitadel, and the pfdace. for^itheir. kk^ Wmhrtl 
This quarter of the city was (If very (^eat ^^Bipprt- 
ance, because il^might render (those who 'pi^^siBed 
it, master of {he two ports which slirrouad it. It 
was for this - reason that the Romans, when they 
took Syracuse, would not suffer any Syracusan to 
inhabit the island. * 

* There was in this island a very fomous fountain, 
called Arethusa. The ancients, or rather the pdfets, - 
from reasons which have not the least shado# of 


probability, supposed that the Alpheus, a river of 
Elis in Peloponnesus, rolled its w'atelS either tbroMgh 
or under the waves of the sea, witbout.over mixing 
with them, as far as the fountain of Arethusa. It 
was this fiction which gave occasion to the following 
lines of Virgil : 


Extremum hunc, Arethusa, mibi concede labo- 
rem. — 7 - 

Sic tibi, chm fluctus subter lab 6 re Sicanos, 
Doris amara suam non intermisceat undam. 

ViRO. eclog. 10. 


7% sacred succout’, Arethusa, bring. 

To crown my labour: ’tis the last, I sing. 

So may thy silver streams beneath the tide,. . .. 
Unmix'd with briny seas, securely glide. 

Dhitdjen.- 

' ■ ' ' 'J 

Achradika, situated entirely on the seR-iiide 
towards the east, was the most spacious, the most 
beautiful, and best fortified quarter of the city." 
Ttchx, so called from the fomple of Fortune 
which embellished that part of the chiyi ex* 
tended along Achradioa westw^ard friemtHlid 'north 
towards the south, and was very well inhabited. It 


* Ok. Verr. 7. 9 . 07. 

* Stnb. L vi. p. 270. Senec. Nat. QuaetU I. »i. c. 20. 
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BtHM hid « flunoos gate called Hexapylatn> %hkh led 
ioto the country, ai^ was situated to tie north oF 
the tsity. * ^ . 

£f1fol£ was a hill without raty, which it 
eomifianded. It was sHulited between HexapylutU 
and the point of EuryeUil^, towards the north and 
west It was exceedingly steep in several places, 
and for that reason of very difficult access. At the 
thneof the si^ in iquestion, it was not surrounded 
witnrwalls ; and the Syracusans deeded it With a 
body of troops, against the attacks of the eneuiy. 
Euryelus was the pass or entrance which led to 
Epipolss. Otf the same hill of Epiptdss was a fort 
called Labdalon, or Labdalum. 

. It was not till long after (under Dionysius the 
tyrant) that Epipde was surrounded with walls, 
and inclosed within the city, of which it formed a 
fifth part, but was thinly inhabited. A fourth divi* 
aioir had been added before, called Neafolis, that 
is, the New City, which covered Tyche. * 

' The river Anapus ran at almost half a league 
distance from the city. The space between them 
was a large and beautiful plain, terminated by two 
fens, the one called Syraco, whence the. city was 
named, and the other Lyshneiia. Hib river empti- 
ed itself into the great harbour. Near its mouth, 
southward, was a kind of castle Called Olympia, 
from the temple of Jupiter Olympius stanffing there, 
and in wbkh were great ricbc^."^ It was five hundred 
paces from the city. 

Syracuse bad two harbours, very near one an- 
<rtber, and separated only by the isle, vix. the great 
harbour, and the small one, called Otherwise l«e- 
Ctts. Acccudbg to the* description which the Ro- 
man oTater gjves^of them, bb& were surrouaded 
wHb tlm bmldings pf the dty. 

* thA. in I>i«D]r*> vit p- WO. 

* Famt habet ptvpi m ed^ationi ditSs iXetiuo$. 

Cic. Vcrv; C. n. 1 It. 
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The great harbour was a little above * five thou- fisriw 
sand paces, or two leagues in circumference. It had 
a gulf called Dascon. The efitrance of this port 
was but five hundred paces wide. It was formed, 
on one side, byHhe point of the island Orty^ ; 
and on the ofher,. by the Httle island and cape of 
Plernmyrium, which was* commanded by a castle 
of the same name. ' 

Above Achradina was a third port, call^ the 
harbour of Tro^lus. 

Sect. XII. Nicias, ^er some ^engagementt^ be- 
sieges Syracuse. Lamachus is kitted in a battle. 

The city is reduced to the greatest extremties. 

Eighteenth year of the war. 

* At the end of the summer, news was brought Ni- 
cias that the Syracusans, having resumed courage, 
intended to march against him. Already their ca- 
valry advanced with an tdr of insolence to insult 
him even in his camp; and askbd with aloud laugh, 
whether he was come into Sicily to settle in Catena. 

These severe reproaches roused him a little, so that 
he resolved to sail fo^ Syracuse. The enterprise 
was bold and dangerous. Nicias could not, without 
running the utmost hazard, attempt to land in pre^ 
sence of an enemy who waited for him widi the ' 
greatest resolution ; would not fiiii to charge 
him, the instant he sb^d offer to make a descent 
Nor was it safer for him to march his troops by 
land, because, as he had no cavalry, that of the Sy- 
racusans, which was very numerous^upon the first 
advice they should have of his m^rch, would fidl 
upon him, and overpower him by |he'supenorityof 
forces. 

S Tliw^d. I. Ti. p. 453—461. Plat.*ia Nic. p. 533, 534. 

Diod. I. xiii. p. 137, 138. 

* Accarding to Strabo, it is eighty itadia in circamferende, 
which ia twice ita real extent ; a plain proof that thia paaaagc 
of Strabo ia cormpt. Clnyer. p. 167. 
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ZDiirius tTo extricate himself from this perplexity, and 
Nothus. fenaWe himself to seize without opposition upon an 
advantageous post, ^hich a Syracusan exile had dis> 
covered to him, Nicias had recourse to stratagem. 
HeiCaused a false piece of information to be given. to 
the enemy, viz. that by means of a codspiracy, which 
was to take effect on a certain day, they might seize 
on his camp, and possess'themselves of all the arms 
and baggage. The Syracusans, on this assurance, 
mflpched towards Catana, and pitched their camp 
near Leontium. The moment the Athenians had 
advice of this, they embarked with all their troops 
and ammunition; and in the evening steered for 
Syracuse. They arrived hy day-break in the great 
harbour ; landed near Olympia, in the place which 
had been pointed out to them, and there fortified 
themselves. The enemy finding themselves shame- 
fully over-reached, returned immediately to Syra- 
cuse-; and, in the greatest rage, drew up in battle 
array, some days after, before the walls of the city. 
Nicias marched out of the trenches, and a battle 
was fought. Victory was a long time doubtful, but 
a very heavy shower of rain, accompanied with 
thunder and lightning, coming unexpectedly, the 
Syracusans, who were unexperienced, the greatest 
part of them having never carried arms, before, 
were frighted at the tempest, whilst their enemies 
laughed at it, as the mere effect of the season ; and 
regarded nothing but the^’Stimy, who were much 
more -to be dreaded thafi the storm. The Syra- 
cusaps, after making a long and vigorous resistance, 
were forced to give way. The Athenians could 
not pursue tfiem far, because their .horse, which 
was -Still in a body, and bad not been defeated, 
covered their retreat. The Syracusans retreated in 
.good order into the city, after having thrown a 
body of troops irfto the temple of Olympia to pre- 
vent its being plundered. 

This, temple stood preUy. near the camp of the 
.Athenians, who were very desirous of taking it, 
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beoauM it AbOutded ajtb fold and silver afferingi, Anok 
vrfaich tbe^Hetyof ku^asd twlions Iwd oonsecrated. Naihaa 
Nkiaa having delayed aeidiiw troops to eeiee it) 
lert the opportufiity, andigave ^ Syracusans time 
to throw into k» M was helbre observed, a dbtacb* 
moot for its defence. It was thought be did this on 
purpose^ and out of ravcreoce to the gods ; 'because 
bed the soldiers pluodetod this temple, the p'uldio 
would not have reaped any benefit by it, and himself 
alone would have been accused of the sacrilege. 

After the battle, the Athenians, who were not^et 
in a condition to attack Syracuse, retired wHh tb«r 
fleet to Naxos and Catana, to wither there, with da* 
sign to return in the be^ootng of the next springy - 
and lay sie^ to the city. For this they wanted 
money, provisions, and particularly horse, of which 
they wera absol utely destitute. The Athenians de- 
pended upon obtaining part of these succours from 
the people of Sicily, wto they supposed would join 
them, the Instant they ikiould hear of their victory^ 
and at the sametune they sent an express to Athens, 
to solicit the like aid. They also addressed the 
Carthaginians for thdr alliance ; and sent deputies 
to some cities of Italy, situated on the coast of the 
Tuscan sea, which had promised to assist them. 

The Syracusans wette fer from desponding. 
mocrates, who, of aU their leaders, was most distia- 
guished ^ bis valoin*, his judgment and exf)»> 
rience, represented to them, in order to raise tbeer 
hopes, that they ba^tot been wanting in oourage, 
but in conduct; that tfie enemies, toougfa very 
brave, owed thw victory to their good fortnae 
rather than to tfaw merit; that tbe^ having a nitib> 

&ude of leaders ^they were in number), 

firom Wfakfa coafiiskm and disebe^enoa are insepiw 
-imble, -had done tbem pN^dioe;*that it would be 
absohitely neoessai^ foHbcm to choose ear perienced 
gcimrala^lo keep floe reek in their'dnty, and exercise 
^ir continually dnriiu the winter season. 

Ibis adifice being iidlowci^ Staunocralet and t#D 

VOt. III. . T 
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tHtes mote were elected generals ; afler which they sent 
(Reties to Corinth and Laoedseiiion to renew the al- 
liance, and at the same time to engage theiR to make 
a diversion, in order to oblige, if possible, the Adie- 
luansTo recall their troops out of Sicily, or at least 
to prevent their sending a reiniorqement thither. 
The fortifying of SyracuM was the chief object of 
their care. Accordingly they took into the city, 
by a wall, all the tract of land towards Epipolae, 
from the northern extremity of Tyche, descending 
westward towards die quarter of the city called 
afterwards Neapolis, in order to remove the ene- 
my to a greater distance, and to give them more 
' double in making their contra vallation, by obliging 
them to give a larger extent to it. This part, in 
all probability, had been neglected, because it seem- 
ed to be sufficiently defended by its rugged and 
steep situation. They also garrisoned Megara and 
Olympia, and drove, stakes into all those parts of 
the sea-shore, where the enemy might easily make 
a descent Hearing tdlerwards that the Athenians 
were at Naxos, they went and burnt the camp of 
Catana, and retired, after laying waste the adjacent 
countiy. 

^The ambassadors of Syracuse being arrived 
amrag the Corinthians, ask^ succour of them as 
having been their founders, which was immediately 
granted ; and at the same time the^ sent an em- 
bassy to the Lacedaemonians, ,to invite them to de- 
clare in their favour. Aldk^^es enforced their de- 
mand with all his credit and eloquence, to which his 
resratment agmnst Athens added new vigour. He 
advised and aborted the Lacedaemonians toappoint 
Gylippus their genera], and send him into Sicily; 
and at the sam^time to invade the Athenians, in 
order to make a^werfol diverskm. In the thir d 
}daM, be asKluced^them to fortify l>BGelia in Atdca, 
which quite comfdeted the ruin of the city of 

« }. tL Rat fojydb. .t>.20S. 
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Athens, it not being able ever to recover that blow : Bcrim 
for by tbit fort, the LacedsemoniAns made them* **•*•»• 
selves masters of the country, {^y which the Athe- 
nians were deprived of their silver mines of Lau- 
rium, and of the j^venues of their lands; nor could 
they be succoured by their neighbours, Dbcelia be- 
<»}ming the asylum of all (he malcontents and par- 
tisans of Sparta. 

' Nicias had received some succours from Athens. A. M. 
These consisted of two hundred and fifty troopers, 3590. 
who the Athenians supposed would be furni^ed 
with horses in Sicily, (the troops bringing only the 
furniture) and of thirty horse-arahers, with three 
hundred talents, that is, three hundred thousand 
Reach crowns.* Nicias now' began to prepare for 
action; He was accused of often Tetting-slip oppor- 
tunities, by his losing time in deliberating, arguing, 
and concerting measures ; however, w'hen once he 
entered upon action, he was as bold and vigorous 
in execution, as he before had been slow and 
timorous in undertaking, as he shewed on the pre- 
sent occasion. 

The Syracusans hearing that the Athenians had 
received a reinforcement of cavalry, and would soon 
march and lay siege to the city ; and knowing they 
could not possibly approach it, or make a contra val- 
lation, unless they should possess themselves of the 
heights of Epipolte, which commanded Syracuse, 
they resolved .to guf^d the avenue to it, which was 
the only pass by whiclhtlje enemy could get up fo 
it, every other part being rugged and inaccessible. 
Marching therefore down into the meadow, bor^ 
dered by the river Ana pus, and r,p viewing their 
tioops there, they appointed seven hundred foo^ 
under the command of Diomilus, ^ guard that im- 
pKMrtant'fknt ; with orders to reffair to it, at the 
first Signal which should be given for that purpt^e. 

Bat Nictla-conducted his desi^ with so much prn- 
dehee, expedition, and secrecy, that they had not 
Ab*«ae7,ooof.ftM!liig. ' ’ ' ' 

T s 
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0IB s^ifid iirofQ 

4fii^*v{|^(^tbei^)«ffly’stiiiyiilgth9)^a|fii9spiciQA 
, c4 desigii, 6^^ 9 Frii^ at th9 poriof Tro^liu# 
j»WF l.e(wtiu«i, wMch i9*Mt 9 qwwter qf a l^ngw 
X#i« J>r aeveQ furljwgs) fra® E^poife^ W put bis 

l9#d fofaef 90 jibore, after which qq-retired wjthJw 
S\est $9 Thupsiie, ft wnal{ peniasuk near Syiftcuse, 
the entrance to which he shut up with a etaccado. 

Thft IflPd forces i^nehed with the uhnost eitpe- 
^tipH to seize on Epipolfe* by ^e pass of Euryalus, 
the enepay, vbo were in the plains of Anapus 
ft^fihove ft league’s distance, bad tte least notice 
th^ arriaal. At the first news of this, the seven 
Ihundred soMiers* under the command of Diomilus, 
ftdvftneed forward in ooofosion, but were easily 4ft* 
fofttpd; and three hundred of them, with thek 
leader, left dead in the field, The AtbMdane, after 
setting up a trophy, built a fort in Lobdalon, on the 
snmtBit of EpifmltB, in order to secure their baggage 
«Bd mast valoftble effects siit,whenevertbey should 
be fonaed to fight, w work «t the cpntravaJljrtinn. 

Soon after, foe inhabitants of Egesta sent the 
Athftpifths foree hondrad horse, to which some of 
their Sicilian allies added a hundred more, whieh 
with two hundred and fifty sent hefoio hy foe 
■Afo Oft ift P St and who had furnished tbmns^ses with 
hprses in Sicily, made a body of six hundred and 
t^boFse, , 

The (dan laid down by l^pias for taking Syra- 
ftusei was, to sarround g1l<w city on foe land side 
with a strong cor^ravaHalkm, in order ta cut off all 
epmutunicahon with the place from without, in 
hopes, no dquht, foat Ms fleet .would afterwards 
ftoeblf Mm to prevent foe Syraei»aos firtmi laoeiv* 
mg foy fnceou|s or provisions by seft.- 

Ifovimlefta'gams onto 'Eabdfdon, Imoamedowo 

of Tyofafti wd haitiag foere, he maployod ^ 
SlhM fti^ ift foeowiog a foie of coa^vMtetien, 
to. Matt up thft ^ h^wwii ftom Tydm aa hr 
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ai Troplui, ^aate on tlie sea^de^ TM w6rk Bum 
was'curried on vritb suck a rapidity, as temfiedthd NtAwa 
Syraessans. They thought it dbsohrteily necessarv 
to prevent the ciurryin^. on of thb wor^ and aoeori^ 
ingly mode somcf salHei and attacks, but alwaya 
wkh« disadranfage, and even their cavalry mof 
rooted. The day after the action, the eontravaHa* 
tion (northward) was eontittued by paat of the army,! 
dormg which the rest carried stones and other nin* 
teriaia towards Trogilna, in order to finish it •* 

The besi^d, by the advice of HerinoerafM,i 
thought it adviseable not to vaataFp a second bottle 
with the Athenians; and only endeavoured- to put m 
stop' to their works, or at Mast to render them uselessv 
by raisnig a wtdl to cut the line of that carried ow 
^ the Athenians. They ialagioed that in case they 
should be suffered to complete their wall, it would 
be impoi^le for tbe Athenians to make any forther 
pregresa in their work : or that, should they endoa'* 
vour to prevent i^ it would be sulheientfor the Syra^ 
cusans to- oppose -ttiem with a part of toeir forces^ ' 
after having ^ui up such avenues aa were nrast ac*' 
cessible ytm strong paHsades-: and that the Atbe^ 
nians, on the cmitralry, would be obliged^ to send for 
al$ their forces; and dntirtdy abandon their worksi 
> Aecordbgly they came out of their cHy, and 
working with inexpressible ardour, ttey b^n M* 
raise a wall; and; in order to carry it on with lesd» 
raolestatum^ they covhtwdi it with strong palisadet^ 
and’ fiaiQlEed.k witlr wood^ towers, at proper die*^ 
taaces^ to d^end it. The Athenians suffered ttw 
Syraeosaaa to carry on their wbrka^ uiidisturbedp 
bemuse, bad ftiey marched' only part of their tro(^ 
against tbeosi. they would-bave beerftoo weak;, al^ 
ifi-they b^i lomtght'ffiiem al^ theylben must hare' 
been obligcai'todiseontiBiiekbdf irorks, which thby 
had lesolwdd aot to do.' The work Bdogi com*' 
pMtod, the Sytaeasans left a body of troops tede>' 
hndtbe palnademid gjaard'lha ]ndl>> and thro i»> 
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Xforiof - ![ii the ffiedn time the Athenians cutoff the canal» 

Notbtu. ]jy v^hich water was conveyed into the city; and ob- 
a^nringthatthe Sy ra*cusatksoldiers, who had been left 
to giihird the wall, were very negligent in their doty ; 
some returning at noon either -into the city or their 
tente, and the rest not keeping a proper guard; they 
detached three hundred chosen soldiers, anti some 
light infantry, to attack this post; during which the 
rest of the army marched towards the city, to pre> 
vdht any. succours from coming out of it. Accord- 
ingly, the three hundred soldiers having forced the 
palisade, pursue^ those who guarded it as far as that 
part of the city wall which covered Teinenites, where 
pouring in indiscriminately with them, they were 
repulsed by the inhabitants with loss. The whole 
army afterwards demolished the wall, pulled up the 
palisades of the intrenchment, and earned them off. 

After this success, wherehy the Athenians were 
masters of the northern parts, they began, the very 
next day, a still more important work, and which 
would quite finish their enclosure of the city; viz. 
to carry a wall from the hills of Epipolse, westward, 
through the plain and the fens as far as the great 
harbour. To prevent this, the besieged, beginning 
the same kind ofwork aathdy had carried on on the 
other side, ran a trench, lined with palisades, from 
the city through the tens, to prevent the Athenians 
from carrying their contravalis^tion as far as the s^. 
But the latter, after bnisbiHg the ftrst part of the 
wall on the bills of Epipolde, resolved to attack this 
new work. For this purpose, they ordered tlieir 
fleet to sail ft^m Thapstrs to the great harbour of 
Syracuse; for it had faitlierto continued in that road; 
tmd tlie besi^e^ had always the sea open to item, 
by whicfetlie 'be^egers were oUi^ to get their pro- 
vfsidns from Thaf^us by land. Ihe Athenians came 
doam therefore from Epipote into the piain, before 
when thro^i in ^ planks and beams in that 

pttrt^iiierh.'the ifeo was -o^y tlhny and 

than in other places, they immeidHtely canddd the 
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greatest part of the foss^ lined with palisades, and Dniut 
thentiierest, after having beaten the Syracusans, who 
^ve way and retired; sych as were on the right, 
towards the city, and the rest to.wards the4riv^. 

Three hundred chosen Athenians having attempted 
to cut off the phssage of the latter, flew towards the 
bridge ; but the enemy's cavalry, the greatest part 
of which were drawn up in battle, repulsed them; 
and afterwards charged the right wing of the Athe> 
nians, and put the first battalions into disoi^r. 
X>amachus perceiving this from the left wing, where 
he commanded, ran thither with the Argives and 
some archers; but having passed a'trencb, and being 
abandoned by bis soldiers, he was killed with five 
or rix who had followed him. The enemy imme- 
diately passed the river, and seeing the rest of the 
army come up, they retired. 

At the same time their right wing, which., bad re- 
turned towards the city, resumed courage from this 
success, and drew up in order of battle before the 
Athenians ; after having detached some troops to 
attack the fort on the hills of Epipolae, which served 
as a magazine to the enemy, and was thought to be 
unguarded. I'hey forced an intrenchment that co- 
vered the fort, but Ntcias saved it. He bad re- 
maineil in this'fort, in consequence of illness, and 
was at that time in his bed, with only his domestics 
about him. Animated by the danger and the pre- 
sence of the enemy, ba^ruggles with his indisposi- 
tion; rises up, and commands bis servants to set fire 
immediatdy to all the timber, lying between the 
rntrenchment and the fort for the military engines, 
and to the engines themselves. TRis unexpected 
conflagration stopped the Syracusans, saved Nicias, 
the fort, and all the rich weets or the Athenians, 
who made baste to the relief of that general. At the 
same time, the fleet was seen saiRng into the great 
harbour, acemdiog to the orders ^ven for that pur- 
pose. The Syracusans having perceived this front 
the hill, And fe»rwg th^ should be attacked firont 
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BwnH isd «nrQirp.offmed bydietroopa «hi<^w«r« 

%bputtolMei4» retked, aadvetaniedttotbe citjrwkh 
thek forces.; now nq, lon|^ cxpectiBg, aftoe 
Mkiog lost tbeir fosse Uned wkb paJisadks, that it 
iMiddi be posaible for tbeeate {wcecot focenemy firuia 
oarrying on their eoetravaUation as far as tiae sea. 

In the owan lime the Athenians, wfaohadcootent- 
od tfacmselvcs with buiAdinga singfo waU on the faille 
of Bpipe^aod' throo^such fd^s as wu-e craggy 
aedsOf difficult access^ being comedown iota tlm 
be^aa to bajib4 at the foot of the faifis, a doa-i 
Irfe welV iatending te carry it as for as. the sea ; vix. 
% weU of coaferavwatsoa against the besieged, and 
amthcar of ckcunwaliation agrast those Syracusaa 
troopa wbaefai ware. out of tbecky,^ and such dlies as 
ildght come to its. a^ 

From thenceforth Nicias, who- waanowsole gene* 
ral, conceivedgreatfaopea; for severaleities ofSkily, 
widcb hkhecto had not de^red: for either side, came 
and joined him ; and there arrned foom all quarters 
vessels, laden with previstoostfos his acmy, alLpartiea 
being eager to ^ ovet to him, because he bad ac-. 
quired the superiority, and becrn'escecdingliy sue-.^ 
cessfo^ it) bift nndeolalingB. The Syracusans^ 
sesieg themseWea blocked op. bodk by sea aad Land, 
and-dosii^ all! bQp88.of being aUe to defend thek city 
any leeger, already proposed an accammodtttian. 
G^hppus^ who wascoming forns Lacedsemon to^thsir 
asmtencfl, bavnig heesdv o^is passage the extre^ 
aB)l9;te whickthey weie reance^ and Imkaagupoii 
the whole idBQd:8Mosl% ssulsdforward neaamtluihoB; 
QtatwitfaitheviewofctefoBdiiig Sicily, butonlyof pon» 
aeeviBg to.tbe 'nations; of It;n^8acb.,cidcB a£.weoe 
auk^t to thmofi^drat blhBcl, if k were nahtoaiate, 
wdifiiaa could Wdooet : Ferfotneihaddedncdk. 
inaU placra,tbaittheAlheoiasi8faddalfaady posMssad 
tihunsekes'Of-tlfofofaofo-ialB^} and vecce headed by 
aiganesab wboeo'HtiBdaahaadtgiHqdfiirtaBSirendanadl 
Un) KHtindhle.. Ftiens bhnae^ bow (oantraiy^ta 
lMe «>ta i w) d fap oaitioB)CTid5din gM il i i B i.i i iiii if) i wi i ^ 
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and cirtie frooi bis socoess; p^rsaaded sdbo by tbe Baitas 
secret uKtrioes wbkb were brought hiin daily ftom l*»dww; 
l^scuse, «Mid the laesseqgers who were sent to him, 
tiMt the eky wQold immediately eapMoIale; did dot 
regardGybppus’s approach, andinconse<}ueiicetook 
naprecaaiiiondtoprevent his landing, espenalljwbea 
be heard that be brought bat very few vessels ,** term- 
iog him a triding pirate, net worthy, in any maMcr, 
of his notice. But a general ought to be extremely 
careful not to abate bis cares and vigilance vpoa 
account of success, because the least negHgietioe may 
ruin everything. Had Nicias sent the smabestdetach- 
ment to oppos&Gylippus’s landing; 'be would have 
takm Syracuse, and the whole affair had beeaendedr 

SscT. XIII. 7%e Syracusam resoioe to capiiulate^ 
but Gylippuss arrival changes the face affairs. 

Nicias is forced by his colleagues to engage m a 
sea-fght, and is overcome. His land forces are 
also d^eated. 

Nineteenth year of the war. 

Tbb fortifications of the Atberians were new al- 
Biost completed; and they had drawn a double 
wall, near half a league in- length, atone the ptai» 
and the fens towards the ^ot port, and had almost 
reached it. There now remained, on the -tMe to- 
wards Tro^lus, only » smalt pmrt oi the wall> to be 
finished. The Syraeasans were therefiwe on' the 
brinlc of ruin, and bddtjQo hopes left, as they were no 
loagw able to defend tbmnselves, and did not expect 
anysooeouvK For tfaisTeasonftiey resol ved to anr- 
render; Accordia|ly, a cobbcU^ was held to, settle 
aaticles of c^ntokwm, in-order to present thent- to> 
Useias; end several were of opinjoW, that it wendd 
be to'capitokte soon; befim toe ekysheuhl 
beiendpcif investsdi ^ 

it wae abtoirt vciyiDStanl^ aadih-toe mesterhietdf 
. j — ctor e ; tfaet an offifeer, Gungyliie byname, arrived 

l*‘T»ncyd. 1. vif. p. 485—489. PRlt. in Niic. p. 535, 5Stf. 

INodL I. xiii. p. 1M{, 159. 
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Dtrioi ilran Corinth on board a ship with three benches of 
ohrs. At bis arrival,, all the citizens flocked round 
him. He informed ehem^^ that Gylippus would be 
with them immediately, and was followed by a great 
many other galleys, which were coming to their aid. 
The Syracusans, astonished, or rather stupified, aa 
it were, with this news, could scarce believe what 
they heard, . Whilst tlie^were thus fluctuating and 
in doubt, a courier arrived from Gylippus to in- 
fornMhemof his approach, and order them to march 
out all their troops to meet him. He himself, after 
having taken a * fort in his way, marched in order 
of battle directly for Epipolsa ; and ascending by 
Euryelus, as the Athenians had done, be prepared 
to attack them from without, whilst the Syracusans 
should charge them, on their side, with the forces 
of Syracuse and bis. The Athenians, exceedingly 
surprised at his arrival, drew up hastily, and with- 
out order, under the walls. With regard to himself, 
laying down his arms when he approached, he sent 
word by a herald, that he would allow the Athe- 
nians five days to leave Sicily. Nicias djd not con- 
descend to make the least answer- to this proposal; 
and some of his soldiers bursting out a laughing, 
asked the herald. Whether the presence of a Lace- 
darmman cloak, and a trifling wand, could make 
any change in. the present state of the city f Both 
sides therefore prepared for battle. 

Gylippus stormed the fQrt2fi£.abdalon, and cut to 
pieces all who were found do it. The same day an 
Athenian galley was taken, as it sailed into the har- 
bour. The besieged.afterwards drew a wall from the 
rity, towards Epipolm, in order tocut (about the ex- 
tremity of it) the ringle wall of the Athenians ; and 
to deprivetl^ o^lcommnnicatmn with thetroops 
that were posted in the intrenebments H:hich sur- 
rounded the city on tfienorth aide towards Tycbe and 
Tno^Pkis. . . The Athenians, aftei* having finished tba 
waih extended as far as the sea towards Uut 
Je^ 
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great harbour, were returned to the hills. Gylippus 
perceiving, in the single wall which the Athenians 
bad built on the hills of £pipofse, one part that was 
weaker and lower than the rest, marched thifher in 
the night wit|} hts troops; but being discovered by 
tiie Athenians, who were encamped without, he was 
forced to retire, upon seeing them advance directly 
towards him. They rais’ed the wall higher, and 
themselves undertook the guard of it;, after having 
fixed their allies in the several posts of the*re- 
mainder of the intrenchment. 

Nicias, on the other side, thought proper to fortify 
tile cape of Plemmyrium, which, by Us running into 
the sea, straitened the mouth of the great harbour; 
and his design thereby was, to procure provisions, 
and all other things he might want, the more easily; 
because the Athenians, by possessing themselves of 
that post, drew near the little port, wherein lay the 
chief naval forces of the Syracusans., and were tlie 
better able to observe their various motions ; and 
that besides, by having the sea open, they would not 
be forced tb have all their provisions from the bottom 
oftbe great harbour; as they must have been, should 
the enemy, by seizing on the mouth of it, oblige 
them to keep close in the harbour, in the manner 
they then did. For Nicias, since the arrival of Gy-: 
Uppus, had no hopes left but from the side next the 
sea. Sendingtherefijre bis tieet and partof his troops 
thither, be built thred'forts, sheltered by which the 
ships were enabled to lie at anchor ; he also secured 
there a great part of the baggage and amiPunition. 
It was then that the troops on board ^ fleet sufiered 
Tery nuK^ ; for, as they were obliged to go a great 
way to fetch wood and water, the^werc surrounded 
by the enemy’s horse, the ^rd part of which wpfe 
posted atOlympia, topreventthf gairison of Pleoi- 
myrium.from sallying, and wei^masterst^ the open 
^ntry. Advke being brou^t to Nicias, that the 
Conotbiah fleet was ad vancing;,be sent twenty galleys 
•gainst it; ordei^ them to observe the eneiny 
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la tbe nHS8D tinal Gyiipputt, caiptoying those 
stones which the AtheDiaos bad got togetheir 
fee their own use^ webt on with th& wfaidv the 
Sjtraciisans bad began ti> carry through Epipolser; 
and drew up dady in batde array before h, as dadi 
the Atbooians. When be saw it was a proper 
tkne for engipng^ he began the battk in- the sjxit 
lyia^ between the two! walls. The narrowness- of 
it having rendered his cavaky and archers useksa^ 
be came off with Jioss, and ^e Athenians set up a 
trophy. Gylippus, to reanimate his soldiers by 
doing them justice, had the courage to> reproaca 
himself for tbe ill success they had met with ; tad 
todeclare publicly, that be-,, not they, had occasiofied 
the late defeat ; because he bad made them figbtki 
too confined a spot of ground. However, be prd^ 
mised to give them soon an opportunity of recover* 
ic^ both their honour and bis ; and accordingly^ 
dtt very next day, be led them against tbe enemy, 
after having exhorted them, in tbe stvon^st ternn^ 
to behave in a manner worthy of thmr ancient ^ory* 
Nkias percei^g, thatthou^ heahoidd not desire 
to> eoe wi to a battle,, it would however be absolutdy 
necessary for him to pre^wnt the enemy from ex^ 
tmding their wall bevond Ibewallof contravallatum^ 
to which tb^ were alreaify ver;^ear (because other* 
wisethk would be granting th% a certain victory):; 
he therefore marched against the SyraciMaas. 

Ijppos brou^t up bis tro^beyond the spotwh^ 
tbe walls terraigatedi on> both ndes, ie oeder that he 
m^ht leave tbe more room to extend hu batde; 
«hen.chargiogth| eQiemy’s;feft wing with his hora^ 
he put ittoftlght,V>(l soon.after defeated rij^ 
Weeee here what jfoe^expmieoce aod< abtfifi^ ^ m 
gpvalcaptainaite oapableofpvoduciim: fosGylippoto' 
wadnlhe same men^ the seme aems^ me: sa^ horsey 
aadiite aKna ground, by only changng hkiorder 
Mde^-dafoatod tlw Atbeamns, and- he^ themqiuto 
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tor Aek eanp. The fidlowias tikbL tbe victors Shriia 
carried on their ^ beyond^ c^^valkition ^ mm 
the Athenia^ and thereby deprived tbeoa of edl 
hopes of being ever able* to soirouDd them. « 

•After this supcess, the Syracusans, to whose aid 
the Corkithiaa fl^t was arrived unperceived by that 
of tlje Athenians, resumed courage, armed severai 
gidleys; and marching into the plains with their 
cavalry and other forces, took a great number of pri- 
son^. They sent deputies to lAceitiemoni%aad 
Corinth, to desire a reinforcement ; Gyiippus went 
in person through all the cities of Sicily, to solicit 
tb^. to join him ; and brou^t ovpr the greatest 
part of them, who'accordinglysenthim powerfulsue- 
cotirs# Nicias, finding his troops lessen, and those 
of the enemy increase daily, b^an to be discou- 
raged; and not only sent expresses to the Athenians, 
to acquaint them with the situation of afifaihi, but 
likewise wrote to them in the strangest terms. I 
shall repeat bis whole letter, both as it gives a dear 
aod exact account of the state ctf toings at that time 
in Syracuse, and may serve as a modd fi»r such 
kind of.relations. 

“ Athenians ; I havp already inforined you, by 
« several expresses, o( what was passii^ here ; but 
“ it is nacess^ you should know the preaeotsftu- 
” ation of aftairs, that you aaiy resolve aocordingly. 

** After we had beeu vidorious in several engage- 
** inents, and bad alndst completed our cootrap 
« vdlation, Gyiippus 'arrived in Syracuse with a 
** body of LtacmsHUoauunaad Sicilian troops } aed, 

“ having been defeated the first time, he was vioto- 
^*fioos: the second, hy'meaoB of eavahy and 
‘I arabenf. We are in amsequenn shut up m our 
^ HKrandimeot^ without daring llo make any at- 
iMp^Md unable tocomplete oiet woriu^ thnw^ 

TO tBpcrncity of ^ enmny'e forces; lar part 

530. IXod., 
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Diiritn ** of btir soldiers are employed in guardingotir forts, 
NiUita. and consequently we have not an opportunity of 
” employing all our forces in battle. Besides, as the 
- “ Syracusans bave cut our lines, by a wall, .in that 
“ 'part where they were not coivplete, it will no 
longer be possible for us to sufroutal the city, un- 
less we should force their intrenchinents ; so that 
** instead of besieging, we ourselves are besieged, 
“ and dare not stir out, for fear of their horse. 

V^NotcOitented with these advantages, they are 
“ bringing new succours from Peloponnesus, and 
“ bave sent Gylippus to force all the neutral cities 
“ of Sicily to declare for them ; and the rest to fur- 
“ nish them with men and ships, to attack us both 
“ by sea and land. 1 say by sea, which, though very 
“surprising, is however but too true. For our 
“fleet, wtdeb before was considerable, from the 
good condition of the galleys and mariners, is 
“ now very deficient iii those very circumstances, 
“ and prodi^ously weakened. 

“ Our galleys leak every where; because we can* 
“ not draw them on shore to careen them, for fear, 
“ lest those of the enemy, which are more name- 
“ rous, and in better, condition than ours, should 
“attack us on a sudden, .which they seem to 
“ thr^ten every moment. Besides, we are under 
“ a necessity of sending many backwards and for- 
“ wards to guard the convoys which we are forced 
^ to fetch from a great distance; and bring along 
“ in sight of the enemy ; so 'that should we be ever 
“ so little negligent in this ptdnt, our army would 
^ be starved. 

“ With regard to the ships’ crews, they decrease 
“sensibly evert day; fiir as great numbers of 
“ them disperse to maraud, or to fetch wood and 
water, are often oit topieete b^ tese eneBiy’s 

“ tenrse. Oar stav^ aUmed by tee neighbclur- 
“ hood of tbe enemy’s camp, desert very fast to it. 
** fhe fbrmgners wliom wq fotped into tee service, 
“tfiiteand daily; and such as been raised 
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** with . money, who cftine for plunder rather than 
** fitting fining themseWes baulked, go ovor to 
^*the enemy, wto are so near us, or else bide 
^ themselves in Sicily, ^hich they may easily do, 
** in so large an island. A great number of citi- 
** zensi though long used tc^ and well skilled in 
*■* working of ships, by bribing the captains, have 
** put others in their rooqa, who are wholly unpx- 
** perieoced, and incapable of serving, and by that 
•" means have quite subverted all discipline. am 
‘f now writing to men perfectly well versed in naval 
** affairs; and who are very sensible, that, when 
« order is neglected, every thing ‘grqws worse and 
worse, and a fleet must inevitably be ruined. 

But the most unhappy circumstance is, that, 
** though lam invested with the authority of general, 
“ I cannot put a stop to these disorders. For 
“ (Athenians) you are very sensible, that such is 
** your disposition, that you do not easily brook 
restraint; besides, I do not know where to furnish 
“ myself with seamen, whilst tbeenemy get numbers 
" from all quarters. It is not in the power of our 
Sicilian allies to aid us ; and should the cities of 
Italy, from whence wehave our provisioHs(ljearing 
the extremity to whiph we are reduced, and that 
you do not take the least care to send us any suc- 
** cour), jdn the Syracusans, we are undone ; and 
** the enemy will have no occasion to fight, us. 

I could write ol^tbings which would be more 
agreeable, but of nonbt^at could be more proper 
** to give you a just idea of the subjects on which 
** you are to deliberate. I am sensible that you 
" love to have such advices only sent you as are 
“ pleasing ; but then 1 know on thaotber side, that 
when, afi^irs turn out otherwise you expect- 
" ed and hoped for, you accuse those who deceived 
** you ; which has induced me-.to jpve^yDU a sincere 
'‘■find genuine account of tliit^, without conceal- 
" ing a single circumstance. By the way, I am to 
io^m you, thfiti no complaints can be justly 
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** Btt Qow tb&t ^ Stctliiws ^ joiniog alt tfaeir 
^ # 0 ^ against n«, and-topect a mw army irom 
« PelopooDasas; you may lay ^is down as the 
" fbandadon for your <deUberadon3,othat our (He*- 
** sent troops are not au$cient; and, therefore, we 
either mast be tecalle^* <H‘ else a land and oayal 
force, equal to the must be sent us, with 
** money iooproportion. You must also think of 
** af^ointing a person to succeed me ; it beii^ iin- 
** possible for me, through my nephritic disorder, 
** to sustain any loi^r foe wei^t of the command. 
“ I imagme that I deserve this favour at your 
handa, on aocount of the sm'vices 1 have done 
^‘.you, jo the several commands oouforred upon 
“ me, ao iMg as my health would permit me to 
“ act 

«To coodode: whatever resolution you may 
“ come to, the request 1 have to make, .is, that yon 
“ would execute it speedily, and in foe very begin- 
** ning of foe spring. The succours which our ene- 
** mies meet with in Sicily are all ready ; but those 
wbkfo they expect from Peloponnesus may be 
« longer in coming. However, fix this in your 
" minds, that if you do not exert ^rselves, foe 
iacedsmonlans will not as fo^ have already 
done, to be beforehand with you.” 

The Afoemans were stro^^ afiected with this 
letter, which made as epeat im impress^ on them 
as Nicias expected. However, they did not think 
propmr to appoint him a successor; and only noini- 
eat^ two officers who were under him, viz. Menan- 
der and Euthydwus, to amist him till other gensimls 
diould be sent \^urymedon and Demosthenes were 
dioaeatoauece^ ijunacbus ukI Alciinades. The 
^nrmer setoutinunediately wkh ten galleys, and some 
nooey/ about foe winter sfdstice, to assure Nidas 
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tiiat B speedy succour should be sent him ; during 
which, the latter was raising troops and contribu* 
tions, in order to set sail early in the spring. 

^ The. Lacedasmonians, on the other side, being A. SL 
supported by tpe Corinthians, were very industri- q, 
ous in preparing reinforcements to send into Sicily, . 
and to enter Attica, in order to keep the Athenian 
fleet from sailing to that island. Accordingly they 
entered Attica early, under the command of king 
' Agis ; and after having laid waste thtf country,*they 
fortified Decelia ; having divided the work among 
all the forces^o make the greater dispatch. This 
post is about a hundred and tMfenty furlongs from 
Athens, that is, about six French leagues, and the 
same distance from Bceotia. Alcibiades was per- 
petually soliciting the Lacedasmonians ; and could 
not be easy, till he had prevailed with them to begin 
that work. This annoyed the Athenians most of 
ell : for as hitherto the enemy had been accustomed 
to retire after they had laid waste the Athenian ter- 
ritories, the latter were unmolested all the rest of 
the year ; but since the fortifying of Decelia, the 
garrison left in it was continually making incursions, 
and alarming the Athenians, Athens being now be- 
come a kind of frontier, town ; for, in tlie day-time, 
a guard was mounted at all the gates ; and in the 
night, all the citizens were either on the walls, or 
funder arms. Such vessels as brought provisions 
rom the island of'Euboea, and which before had a 
much shorter passage by Decelia, were forced to gp 
round about, in order to double tbe cape of Suni- 
um ; by which means provisions, as well as goods 
import^, grew much dearer. To heighten the cala- 
mity, upwards of twenty thousand slaves, thuigrea^ 
est part of whom were artificerdf went over tp the 
enemy, ^'fly from the extretne misery with which 
the city was afflicted. .The catde of all kinds died. 

Most of the horses were lamed, being continually 

** Thocyd. 1. vii. p. 494— and 502—504. Diod. !• xiiu 
f. 140. 
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. guardy or upon parties. Every thing being 

"•***•• laid waste in this manner, and the Athenians enjoy* 
ing no longer the revenues which arose from the 
produQB of their lands, there was a prodigious scar- 
city of money ; so that they wero forcra to take 
the twentieth part of all the imports, to supply their 
usual subsidies. 

* In the mean time Gylippus, who had made the 
tour of Sicily, returned with as many men as he 
coul4 raise in the whole island ; and prevailed with 
the Syracusans to fit out the strongest fleet in their 
powerj and to hazard a batde at sediNjpmi the pre- 
sumption that the 'Success would answer the great- 
ness of the enterprise. This advice was strongly 
«iforced by Hermocrates, who exhorted the Syra- 
cusans not to abandon to their enemies the empire 
of the seas. He observed, that the Athenians them- 
selves had not received it from their ancestors, nor 
been always possessed of it : that the Persian war 
had in a manner forced them into the knowledge 
of naval affairs, notwithstanding two great obsta- 
cles, their natural disposition, and the situation of 
their city, which stood at a considerable distance 
from the sea : that they had made themselves for- 
midable to other nations, not so much b^ their real 
strength, as by their courage and intrepidity : that 
they ought to copy them ; and since they had to do 
with enemies who were so enteqirising, it was fit 
they should be daring. ^ 

This advice was approved, and accordin^y alarge 
-ieet was equipped. Gylippus led out all his land 
forces in the night-time, to attack the forte of Plem- 
-myiium. Thirty-five Syracusan galleyb which were 
in the great bartour, and forty-five in the lesser, 
where was an arsinal for ships, were wdered to ad- 
vance towards Plemm 3 ^uffl,to amaze the Atheniatis, 
-who would see th^fnselves attacked bodi bysea-and 
laadiUt the same time. The Athenians, at this news, 

■•ihlvdyd. l.Tii. p. 497—500. ■ Fliit. inNic. p.'536. Diod. 
p.140. 
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yreojt pd board also; and; with twenty-fiva ships, Darius 
sailed to bgbtthe thirty-fiye Syracasao vessels which Nothus. 
were sailing out against them from the great har- 
bour ; and opposed thirty-five more to the fonty-five 
of the enemy, which were come out of the little 
port. A sharp eng^ement was fought at the 
mouth of the great hai4)our; one party endea- 
vouring to force their way into it, and the other 
to keep them out 

Those who defended the forts of Plemmyxium, 
having flocked to the shore to view the battle, Gy- 
lippus attackedHlie forts unexpectedly by day- break ; 
and having carried the greatest bf them by storm, 
the soldiers who defended the other two were so 
terrified, that they abandoned them in a moment 
After this advantage the Syracusans sustained a con- 
siderable loss : for such of their vessels as fought at 
the entrance of the harbour (after having forced the 
Athenians) rap foul of one another with much vio- 
lence as they entered It in disorder ; and by this 
means transferred the victory to their enemies, who 
were not contented with pursuing, but also gave 
chace to those who were victorious in the great har- 
bour. £^eveo Syracusan galleys were sunk, and- 
great numbers of the sailors in them killed. Three 
were taken; but the Athenians likewise lost thi^ee, 
and after towing off those of the enemy, they raibed 
a trophy in a little island that lay before Plepppy- 
rium, and retired td tl^e shelter of their camp. . 

The Syracusans also raised three trophies fpr 
their taking of the, three forts ; and after tazing one 
of the smtuler, they repaired foe fortiffc^foonsof foe 
ofoer two, ahd put garrisons ^m. Sejreral 
Athenians had been either killed ci made prisoner 
inhere ; and great suqas jOf mopey'wete jtakep, foe 
prop^y x>f ^ public, as well as of ^ 

captains of g^eys, besides .a Wlgp imapidt^ pf jam- 
.mimitiou ; fois being a kind of tnagafom ^ ,foe 
whole army. They likewise lost foe stores and 
of forty galleys, with force ships that lay ip 
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the dock. But a more coosiderable circuoistanct 
was, Gylippus thereby prevented Nicias from 
tin^ provisions and* ammunition so easily; Tor, 
whilst*the latter was possessed of Piemmyrium, 
these wore procured securely and expeditiously; 
whereas, after that place was lost, it was equally 
difficult and hazardous, because they could not 
bring in any thing without tighti^; the enemy 
lying at anchor just off their fort. Thus the Athe- 
nians could have no provisions but from the point 
of their swords ; which dispirited tte soldiers very 
much, and threw |he whole army into a great con- 
sternation. 

* There afterwards was a little skirmish in de- 
fending a staccado which the inhabitants had made 
in the sea, at the entrance of the old harbour, to 
secure the shipping. The Athenians having itused 
towers and parapets on a large ship, made it ad- 
vance as near as possible to the staccado, in order 
that it might serve as a bulwark to some ships which 
carried military engines, with which they drew up 
the stakes by the help of pulleys and ropes, exclusive 
of those which the divers sawed in two ; the besieged 
defending themselves from their harbour, and the 
enemies from their tower. Such stakes as had been 
driven in, level with the surface of the water, in or- 
der to strsmd those veuels that should come near 
them, were the hardest to forcp away. The divers, 
however, being induced by- large sums of money, 
succeed^ in removing these als(^ and most of the 
s^es were torn up; out then others were imme- 
diately driven Jn their pla<%B. TTie utmost efforts 
were used on bt^ sides, in the attack as weU as the 
defence. I 

d^nmance wbtdi the besiegedifonsidered 

the greidest hqportance, was to attempt a second 
•Hipgement botfr by sea and land, tefore the fleet, 
imwiersoccoura sent fay the Atbeniuis, should ar- 

l.l.vtLp.SOO,S01. MbU. p. SOS^lS. 
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. nv«. They had coocerted fresh measures for a battle Dariw 
at sea, profiting by the errors they had committed Nothna 
in the last eoga^menU Thh change made in the 
galleys was, thmr prows were now shorter,' and at 
die same time stronger and more solid than before. 

For this purpose, they, fixed ^eat pieces of timber, 
projecting forward, on each side of the prows ; and 
to these pieces they joinbd beams by way of props. 

These beams extended to the length of six' cubits 
on each side of the vessel, both within and without 
By this they hoped to gain the advantage over the 
galleys of the Athenians, whici} did nut dare, be* 
cause of the weakness of their prows, to attack an 
enemy in front, but only in flank ; not to mention, 
that should the battle be fought in the harbour, 
they would not have room to spread themselves, 
nor to pass between two galleys, in which lay their 
greatest art; nor to tack about, after they should 
have been repulsed, in order to return to the- 
charge; whereas the Syracusans, by their being 
masters of the whole extent of the harbour, would 
have all these advantages, and might reciprocally 
assist one another. On these circumstances the 
latter founded their hopes of victory. 

Gylippus therefore* first drew all the infiintry out 
of the camp, and advanced towards that part of the 
contravallatioh of the Athenians which faced the 
dty ; whilst the tropps of Olympia marched towards 
the odier, and their galleys set sail. 

Nicias was unwilling to venture a second battle, 
saying, that as he’expected a fresh fleet every moment, 
and a strong reinforcement under pemostbenes,- it 
would betray the greatest want of judgment should 
be, as his troops were inferior it? number to those 
of the enemy, and already fatigued, hazard a battle 
wHboat being forced to it. Oq the condary. Me* 
nander and.£udiydemus,’ who bad Just before been 
appointed to share the command with Nicias till the 
vrival of Demosthenes, fired with ambition, land 
Jealous of those, generals, were eager to perform 



soiiife gteat ^plcdt, to berttil^ th^ one of his glofy^ 
and, if possible, eclip^ that of the other. The pre- 
tence toey alleged on this Occasion was, the fame 
and reputation of Athens ; and they asserted with so 
much vehemence, that it would be entirely destroyed 
should they shun the battle, as the Syracusans of- 
fered it them, that they aj last forced Nicias to a 
compliance. The Athenians had seventy-five gal- 
leys, and the Syraebsans eighty. 

Till first day the fleets continued in sight of each 
other; in the great harbour, without engaging ; and 
only a few skirmishes passed, after which both par- 
ties retired; and*it was just the same with the land 
forces. The Sytacusans did not make the least move- 
ment the second day. Nidas, taking advantage of 
this inactivity, caused the transports to draw up in 
a line, at some. distance from one another,^ in order 
thathis galleys might retire behind them with safety, 
in case of a "defeat. On the morrow, the Syracu- 
sans came up sooner than -usual, when a great part 
of the day was spent in skirmishing, after which 
they retired. The Athenians did not suppose they 
would return, but imagined that fear had made 
them fly : but having reftesbed j;hemtielves with great 
diligence, and returning on board their galleys, they 
attacked. the Athenians, who were far from expect- 
ing them. Tlie latter being now forced to returti 
immediately on board their shipsffhey entered them 
in great disorder, so that tljey'had not time to draw 
them up in a line of battle, and most of the sailors 
were fasting. Victory did not long continue m sus- 
pense. llie Athenians, aftet making a short and 
slight resistance, oetired behind tiieir line of trans- 
ports. The enen^ pursued them thither,. and were 
Stopped by the saityards of those ships, to iS^biCh 
vfere fixed ^dolphins of lead, which, Mng VCry 
had they fallen on the enemy's galteys, woeid 
hal^ msik them at once. The Atiiehiahs Tort seven 

f lids enaine, so violent was its motion, hn^s .'tlumigh '• 
gauey from uie deck to the hold. 
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galleys in this engagement, and a great number of 
soldiers were either killed or taken prisoners. 

' This loss threw Nicias intd the utmost conster^ 
nation. All the misfortunes he had met witli, ever 
since the tim^e he had first enjoyed the supreme 
command, came into his mind ; and he now is in- 
volved in a greater than any of them, by his com- 
plying with the advice of His colleagues. 'Whilst he 
was revolving these gloomy ideas, Demosthenes’s 
fleet was seen coming forward in great pompy^and 
with such an air as must fill the enemy with dread ; 
it was now the day after the batt\,e. This fleet con- 
sisted of seventy-three galleys, on board of which 
were five thousand fighting men, and about three 
thousand archers, slingers, and bowmen. All these 
galleys were richly trimmed ; their prows, being 
adorned with shining streamers, manned with stout 
rowers, commanded by good officers, and echoing 
with the sound of clarions and trumpets; Demo- 
sthenes having affected an air of pomp and triumph, 
purposely to strike terror into the enemy. 

This gallant sight alarmed them indeed beyond 
expression. They did not see any end, or even the 
least suspension, of their calamities: all they had 
hitherto done or suffered was as nothing, and their 
work was to begin again. What hopes could they 
entertain of being able to weary out the patience of 
the Athenians, sio<^ though a hostile camp waa in- 
trenched in the middle of Attica, they were how- 
ever, able to send a second army into Sicily, as con- 
siderable as the former ; and their power, as well 
M their courage, seemed, notwithsjt^ing all their 
losses, instead of diminishing, toincrease daily? 

Demosthenes having made an|xact enquiry into 
the state of things,, imagined that it would not be 
proper for him to lose time as Nysias had done, who, 
having s^ead an universal terror at hi» first arrival, 
became afiterwards the object of contempt, Ibrhav- 
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SwHM moteicd la Gatana, iostead of gomg directly 

Notbus. iQ Syracuse; and had afterwards given Gylippus an 
' opportunity of throwing troops into it. He fiat* 
tered himself with the hopes, that be should be able 
to carry the city at the 6rst attack, 'ey, taking advan* 
tage of the alarm which the pews of his arrival would 
spread in every part of it, and by that means should 
immediately put an end ‘to the. war: otherwise be 
intended to raise the siege, aud no longer harass 
and' lessen the troops by fighting battles never deci* 
sive ; nor quite exhaust the city of Athens, by em- 
ploying its ti'easu^s in needless, expences. 

^icias, terrified by this bold and precipitate reso- 
lution of Demosthenes, conjured him not to be so 
hasty, but to take time to weigh things deliberately, 
that he might have no cause to repent of what 
should do. He observed to him, that the enemy 
would be ruined by delays ; that their provisions as 
well as money were entirely exhausted ; that their 
allies were going to abandon them ; that they must 
soon be reduced to such extremity, for want of pro- 
visions,. as would force them to surrender, as they 
had before resolved : for there were certain persons 
in Syracuse who held a secret correspondence with 
Nicias, and exhorted bim-not to be impatient, be- 
cause the Syracusans were ‘fired with file war and 
with Gylippus ; and that should the necessity to 
which they were reduced be eve;! so little increased, 
they would surrender at'diserethm. 

' As Nicias did not expfain himself clearly, and 
would not declare in express terms, that sure and 
certain advices ^ere sent him of whatever was trans- 
acted in the city, -his remonstrances were confider^ 
as an effect of th^imidity and slowness with which 
he had al ways bmi refu'oaehed. ** Sacb,'’said they, 
-* are. bis usual piptractbn, delays, 'distrusts, aud 
"i-feariul precaution, wliereby be ha8-deaden^> all 
4bliiviracity, and extingtHabed all the ardour of 
** the Irnops, in not marching them immediatiBly 
** against the enemy ; bu^ on the contrary, by de* 
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** ferring to attack thein, till hia own forces were Oariw 
weakened and despised.” * This made the rest of 
the generals, and all the (officers come over to De- 
mosthenes's opinbn, and Nicias himself was at last 
forced to acqyiekce with it. 

Demosthenes, after having attacked to no por- 
pose the wall which cut the contrevhllation of the 
besiegers, confined himself to the attack of Epipolae, 
from a supposition that should he once be master 
of it, the wall would be quite undefended.* 'He 
therefore took provisions for five days, with work- 
men, implements, and every thing necessary for 
him to defend that post after he should possess 
himself of it. As there was no going up to k in the 
day-time undiscovered, he marched thither in the 
night with ail his forces, followed by Eurymedon 
Menander ; Nicias staying liehind to guard the 
camp. They went up by the way of Euryeius, as 
before, un perceived by the sentinels; attack the 
first intrenchpient, and storm it, after killing part 
of those who defended it. Demosthenes, not satis- 
fied with this advantage, to prevent the ardour of 
his soldiers from cooling, and not delay the exe- 
cution of his design, marches forward. Daring 
this interval, the forces of the city, sustained by Gy- 
lippus, march under arms out of the intrencbmcnts. 

Being seized witii astonishment, which the darkness 
of tlie night increased, they were immediately re- 
pulsed and put to flight.' But as the Athenians 
advanced in disorder, to force whatever might resist 
their, arms, lest the enemy might rally again, should ' 
time be allowed them to breaftie Sj^d recover from 
their surprise, they are stopped cm a sudden by the 
Boeotians, who make a vigorous Itand, and marcfa- 
ing against the Athenians with their pikes present- 
ed, repulse -them with great sljouts, ai»f make A ^ 
dreadful 'siaugMer. This spreads an universal ter- 
tbrcM^ rest of the urmy.^ Those who fled 
force along such as were advancing to their 
aasisUmee, or e^ mistaking them for eneauei^ 
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BaMs tiin» tiwiritt*ms against -tbrai. Tbey now were all 
mixed iniiseriminately, it being impossible to dis- 
criminate objects in'^tbe horrors of a ni^t, which 
was not so gtooc^ as entualy to make them imper- 
ceptible, nor yet li^t enou^ to dis^nguish those 
which were 'seen. The Athenians sought for one 
another to no purpose } and from their often asking 
the mor<f, by which only they were able to know 
one another, a strange confusion of sounds was 
heard, which occasioned no little disorder; not to 
mention that they^ by this means, divulged the 
word to the enemy, and could not learn theirs; 
because by thefir being together and in a body, they 
had no occasion to repeat it. In the mean time, 
those who were pursued, threw themselves from 
the top of the rocks, and many were dashed .to 
pieces by the fall; and as most of those who had 
escaped, straggled from one another up and down 
the fields and woods, they were cut to pieces the 
next day by the enemy’s horse, who pursued them. 
Two thousand Athenians were slain in this engage- 
ment, and a great numt>er of arms were taken; 
those who fled having thrown them away, that 
they might be the better able to escape over the 
precipices. 

Sect. XIV. The eomtemation with which the 
Athenians are seized. They /again hazard a sea- 
fight, and are drfeated, ’They resolve to retire 
by land. Being close pursued by the S^acusans, 
they surrender. 'Nicias and Demosthenes are 
sentenced to die, and executed. The ^ect which 
the news of tl^ dfeat of the amy produces in 
Athens. r 

* Tbb ■ Athmiian gpnerals, after sostainkig so great 
B'loa^ were greatly perplexed, «k 1 did not know 
hbkr to act in the present discoun^nment and 

* i* Vii. p. 518—520. Hut. in Nlc.*d. SSS— 54^. 
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de9()Air of the troops, who di^ 4culy, «tber bji tlw, 
diseases of the autooio, or by the bad air of tbO fens 
near whichthey were encamped.* Demosthenes was 
of opinion that it would be fwoper for diem to leave 
the country imipediately, since they had been un- 
successful in so important an oiterpi'ise; especially, 
as the season was not'too far advanced for sailing; 
and that they had ships endugh to force a passage, 
in case the enemy should dispute it with them. He 
declared, that it would be of much greater «d- 
vantage to oblige the enemy to raise their blockade 
of Athens, than for them to continue that of Sy- 
racuse, by which they exhausted themselves to no 
purpose ; that he was certain they would not be re- 
inforced by a new army ; and that they could not 
hope to overcome the enemy with the weak one 
under their command. 

Nicias was sensible that the ai^uments his col- 
league used were very just, and he himself was of 
his opinion : but at the same time he was afraid,. lest 
so public a confession of the weak condition to 
which they were reduced, and their resolution to 
leave Sicily (the report of which would certainly 
reach the enemy), should complete tiie ruin of their 
affairs, and perhaps mdke them unable to execute 
their resolution when they should attempt it. Be- 
sides, they had some little hopes left that the be-; 
•sieged, b^ng themselves reduced to great extremity 
by their absolute want*of provisions and money, 
would at last be inclined td. surrender upon honour- 
able terms. Thus, altiiougb he was in reality un- 
certain and wavering, he insinuated, that he would 
not quit Sicily, till the Athenians ^uld have first 
sentnrders for tiiat purpose ; as 1» well knew that 
nthenirise' they would be highly dii^leased : that as 
^ose who were to judge tiimn ha^not been eyo'wjt- 
nesies of the state of things, they would be of a 
c^Surent opit^Hi ; and, at tiie ihstigation of some 
orabir, eertaiDlj condemn tiidm : ^tbat most of tfa(^ 
men, who now exclaimed with the greatest vebe» 
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IMm .oaeiiQe i^^ast difficulties' they labotired under* 

**^**?“' would then change their note, cmd accuse them of 
^ving been bribed*to raise the siege : that knowing 
so well as he did, the dsiposition and charact^ of 
the Athenians, he chose to die*gloriously by the 
enemy’s sword, rather than be i^ominiously con* 
deinnra by his fellow-cifizens. 

These reasons, though they appeared rery strong, 
were not yet able to convince Demosthenes ; and it 
was still his opinion, that the only good choice they 
could make would be to retire. However, as be 
had been unsuccessful in bis former project, be was 
afraid of insisting upon this ; and be was the more 
inclined to accede to that of Nicias, from imagining, 
with many others, that this general might have some 
secret resource, as he was so firmly resolved to stay. 

* Gylippus, after having made the tour of Sicily, 
had brought a great body.of troops with him. This 
new reinforcement terrified the Athenians exceed- 
ifiglyi whose army diminished daily by sickness ; 
and they now began to repent their not liaving raised 
the siege, espiCcially as the besieged were preparing to 
attock them both by sea and land. Besides, Nicias 
no longer opposed this resolution, and only desired 
to have it kept secret. Orddrs were therefore given, 
as privately as possible, ibr the fleet to prepare for 
setting sail with the utmost expedition. 

When all things were ready, moment tbe% 
were going to set stul (wholly unsuspected by the 
enemy, who were far irtwo surmising tb^ would 
leave Sicily so soon), the moon was suddeidy eclipsed 
in the middle of the night, and lost all its splendor ; 
which terrifie^Nkias and the whole army, who, 
fi'om ignorance ud superstitkm, were astpnisbed at 
so sudden a change, the causes wfakh tlky-did not 
jmow, and tiierefo/l dreaded the consequences of it. 
They then consulted the sootbsaydffs; who being 
equmly unacquainted with tlie reas<ms oi this phis'* 

■fhwyd.'l.vii. p.5Sl->jl48. PlutinNic. 
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nomenon, only augmrated tbdr consternation^ It 
was the custom, arorsuch accidents bad faappenedj 
to suspend their enterprisjp but for three days. The 
soothsayers pronounced, that he must not set sail 
till three times niae days were past (these are Thu-* 
cydides’s worcft), which doubtless was a mysterious 
number in the opinion of the people. Ni'cias, scru- 
pulous to a fault^ and full df a mistaken veneration 
for these blind interpreters of the will of the gods, 
declared that be would wait whole revolution 
of the moon, and not return till the same day of 
the next month ; as if he iiad not seen the planet 
very clearly, the instant it had efaierged from that 
part which was darkened by the interposition of 
the earth’s body. 

But he was not allowed time for this. The news 
of the intended departure of the Athenians being 
soon spread over the city, a resolution was taken to 
attack the besiegers' both by se^ and land. The 
Syracusans began the first day by attacking the in- 
trenchments, and gained a slight advantage over the 
enemy. On the morrow they made a second attack ; 
and at the same time sai^,' with seventy-six gal- 
leys, against eighty-six of the Athenians. Euryme- 
don, who commanded the right of the Athenian 
fleet, , having spread along the shore to surround 
them, this movenaent proved fatal to him : for as 
he was detached 'from the body of the fleet, the 
Syracusans, after forc^g the centre, attacked him ; 
drove him vigorously into the gpif called Dascon, 
and there defeated mm entir^. Eurymedon lost 
his life in the engagement 'fliey afterwards gave 
chace to the rest of the gSlleys, add run them on 
shore. Gylippus, who command^ the land army, 
seeing the Athenian, gall^s werw forced aground, 
and not able to return into ^eir staccado, .came 
down with lOt of his troops. In order to charge 
tiie sdtdiers, in case they should be forced to run 
ashor^. to g^ve bis friends tte more room to 
fbfr si^ l^eys as they shCHild fove taken. Hew- 
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jdlrer, ;be wpi i«puU«d by the Tyrcheniaos, wbo svere 
Nw»>*> ppat^ OR obliged by the Athenians, 

flewto au$tain»theai, to retire with some loss 
ae far as the marsh calledXysimelia, which lay near 
it. The latder saved most of thtjir ships, eighteen 
excepted, which were taken by the Syracusans, and 
their crews cut to pieces by them. . After tliis, 
resolvii^ to bum the rest, they filled an old vessel 
with combustible materials ; and having set fire to 
it. drove it by the help of the wind against the 
Athenians, wbo nevertheless extinguished the fire, 
and drove off the ship. 

Each side erected trophies : the Syracusans for 
the deifeat of Eurymedon, and the advantage they 
bad gained the day before ; and the Athenians, for 
their having driven part of the^emy into the marsh, 
and put tl]« other part to fiight. But the minds of 
the two nations were very diiforently disposed. The 
Syracusan^ who had been thrown into the utmost 
.consternation at the arrival of Demosthenes with 
his fleet, seeing themselves victorious in a naval eti' 
gagement^ resumed fresh hope, and assured them* 
adves of a complete victory over their enemies. 
.The Athenians, on the contrary, frustrated of their 
only resource, and overcome by sea, so contrary to 
their expectations, er^rely lost courage, and had 
no thoughts hut of retiring. 

The enemy, to deprive them of all resource and 
prevent their escapk^;, shut thd mouth of the great 
harbour, which was atout five hundred paces wide, 
with .galleys placed across, ,aad other vessels fixed 
with anchors and iron chains, and at the same time 
made the requiute preparation for the battle, in case 
they should batA oourage to engage again. When 
the Athenians mIv themselves thus hemmed in, the 
generals and prHicj|el officers assembled, in order to 
deliberateoa tbefiresmit state of affiiig. They were 
in (aheoiute want of provisions, wfaidi wm owing jtp 
their having forby den the people of^a:^a to bring 
ai^4.iiixyii iiie hcfies tbeyenteitaiaed their 
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abfo to retire ; and they could not procure any from 
other places, unless they weio masters of tite sea. 
This made them resolve to v^ture a sea-fig^t. 
With this view, they determined to leave their old 
camp and their wt|ll8, which extended to the temple 
of Hercules ; and to entrench themselves on the 
shore, near their ships, in the smallest compass pos* 
siUe. Their design was, to leave some forces in that 
place to guard their baggage and the sick,* and to 
fight with the rest on board all the ships they had 
remaining. They intended to retire to Catana, in 
case they should be victorious ; otherwise, to set 
fire to their ships, and to march bydai^d to the near- 
est city belonging to their cdlies. 

This resolution being taken, Nicias immediately 
filled a hundred and ten galleys (the others having 
lo^ their oars) with the fiower of his infantay ; ana 
drew up the rest of the forces, particularly the 
bowmen; in order of battle on the shore. As the 
Athenians dreaded very much the beaks of the Sy- 
racusan galleys, Nicias bad provided harping-irons 
to ^ppae them, in order to break the force of the 
blow, and to come immediately to close tight, as on 
shore. But the enemy perceiving this, covered the 
prows and upper part qf their gtdleys wkh leather, 
to prevent their being so easily laid hold rk*. The 
commanders on both sides bad employed all their 
rhetoric to animate their men; and none could 
ever have faem proftipted firom Itrooger motives ; 
for the battle which wa{ g^og to be fought, waste 
determine, not only their lives and liberties, but 
ako the fiOe of their country. 

Tbeibattle was very obstinate andebloody. The 
Atbeniaas beh^ arrived at the racAtb.of the poii^ 
easily took Utose ships wbkhdefeoided the entrance 
of it ; > bat, ivhea they attempteddlo hreak the ediain 
of the rest to sigden <ttw passage, ^be enemy- mune 
np fromsdl>l;oarters. As near twoihundited galleys 
camerushii^aneachafflde,.towarckbseoairrowple€e, 
tiieeegtasliieemsai%beaveiy grehtgcoiyg^ and 
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a^ias tlt^tesselscotildnotaasilyadvancefornrardiOrretire, 
Kotbas. 0^ aijQyt renew the attack. The beaks of 
the galleys, for this reason, did very little execution ; 
but'there were very furiou*s and frequent discharges. 
The Athenians were oVerwhelmejl with a shower, of 
stones, which always did execution from what place 
soever they were thrown ; whereas they defended 
tbeniselves only by shooting darts and arrows, which, 
by the motion of the ships, from the agitation of the 
sea^ could not be well aimed, and by that means the 
greatest part of them did little execution. Ariston 
the pilot had given the Syracusans this counsel. 
These discharges being over, the soldiers, heavily 
armed; attempted to enter the enemy’s shipsJn or- 
der to 6ght hand to hand : and it often happened, that 
whilst they wereciimbingupone side, their own ships 
were entered on the other ; and two or three ships 
would be grappled to one, which occasioned a great 
perplexity and confusion. Farther, the nobe of the 
ships that dashed one against the other,' tt^etfaer 
with the different cries of the victors and vanquish- 
ed, prevented the orders of the officers from being 
beard. The Atheumns wanted to force a passage, 
whatever might be the consequence, to secure their 
return into their own country ; and this the enemy 
employed their utmost efibrts to prevent, in order 
that ^y might gain a more complete and more 
glorious victory. The two land armies which were 
rirawn op on the highest part bif the shore, and the 
inhabitant of the city who were there, lao to the 
walla; whilst the rest kneeling in the temples were 
imploring Heaven to g^ve success to thdr citizens ; 
alt these saw elearly, because of their little dbtence 
the fleets,^svery thing that passed; and con- 
templated the llittle as bnm an amfdift^tre, but 
aot without great anxiety and tenor. Attentive to, 
end shuddermg at every moveoMait^aiiid tte several 


^^loek in tim hpttle, few 
dMNTifri^ttheirjqy, by d^ 


!d;t^ dbctereredliieinterest 
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gestor^ ; stretching out their hands, sometimes . Dario* 
towards the combatants to animate them, and at 
Other times towards heaven, 4> implore the succour 
and protection of the gdds. At last, the Athenian 
fleet, after sustaining a long battle and a vigorous 
resistance, was put to flight, and driven against the 
shore. The Syracusans, •who were spectators of this 
victory, conveyed to the ivhole city, by an universal 
shout, the news of this victory. The victors, now 
masters of the sea, and sailing with a favourable 
wind towards Syracuse, erected a trophy; *vhilst 
the Athenians, who were quite dejected and over- 
powered, did not so much as request that their dead 
soldiers might be delivered to them, in order to pay 
the last sad duty to their remains. 

Tiiere now remained but two methods for them 
to. choose; either to attempt the passage a second 
time, for which they had ships and soldiers sufficient, 
or to abandon their fleet to the enemy, and retire 
by land. Demostlienes proposed the former; but 
tte sailors, in the deepest aflSiction, refused to obey, 
fully persuaded that it would be impossible.for them 
to sustain a second engagement. The second me- 
thod was therefore resolved upon, and accordingly ' 
they prepared to set opt in the night, to conceal the 
march of their army from the enemy. 

But Hermocrates, who suspected their design, 
was very sensible that it was of the utmost import- 
ance not to suffer* so great a body of forces to 
escape ; since they otheewise might fortify them- 
selves in some corner of the island, and renew the 
war. The Syracusans were at that time in the midst 
of their festivity and rejoicings; and thinking of 
nojdiing but. bow they might best divert themselves, 
after the toils they bad sustained in fight. They 
wera.,thea solemnizing the festival of Hercules, 
which happened on that very day. To desire the - 
Syraciisaos tp take op arms Ag«un, in order to pur- 
sue the et^say; .and to attempt to. draw them from 
dHr^stopa 4 sitber force, or persua^on* 
vof,. S A 
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Dariu would have betfn to oo purpose; for whieh'reason 
Nothiu. another expedient was enrployed. Hermocratessent 
out a few horseuienjcwbo were to pass for foiends 
of the Athenians, and ordered them to cry aloud : 
“ Tell Nicias not to retire till daylight; for the 
" Syracusans lie in ambush for him, and have seized 
“ on the passes.” This false advice stopped Nicias 
at once; and he did not even set out the next day, in 
order that the soldiers might have more time to pre- 
pare for their departure ; and carry off whatever 
might be necessary for tlieir subsistence, and aban- 
don the rest. 

The enemy had ’time enough for seizing the ave- 
nues. The next morning early tliey possessed them- 
selves of the most difficult passes, fortified those 
places where the fivers were fordable, broke down 
the bridges, and spread detachments of horse up 
and down the plain; so that there was not one 
place through which tlie Athenians ooutd pass with- 
out fighting. They set out upon thmr march the 
third day after the battle, with design to retire to 
Catana. The whole army was in an inexpressible 
consternation, at the sight of the dead or dying, 
' some of M'hom were left exposed to wild beasts, 
and the rest to the cruelty of the enemy. Those 
who were sick and wounded conjured them with 
tears, to take them along with the army, and held 
by their clothes when they were going j or else, 
dragging themselves after them', followed them as 
far as their strength would ;^rmit; and, when this 
failed, they had recourse to tears, sighs, impreca- 
tions; and sending up towards heaven plaintive ahd 
dyii^ groans, they called upon the gods as weH as 
men to avenge \heir cruelty, whHst every piece 
echoed wifo lamwitations. 

The wholeartny Wes in as depibfaMe a ecmdi^on. 
All men were seidhd with the dbepisst^ rhelanebely. 
They were inwardly tortared with rtge^nd'ehgu^, 
when 'foey represented to tbems^ee ifoegreehiess 
• wefefatten/'t^enhwtaemiseiTto 
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which tiiCy were reduced, atid the ^1) greeter evils fiidui 
from which they foresaw it would be impossible for itMbut 
them to escape. They couldeiot bear the compart 
•on, for ever present in their thoughts, of the trium- 
phant state in jrbich they had left Athens, in the 
midst of the*good wishes and acclamations of the 
people; with the ignominy of their retreat, ag^a- 
vated by the cries and imprecations of their relations 
and fellow-citizens. 

But the most melancholy partof the spectacle, and 
that winch most deserved compassion, was Nicias. 
Dejected and worn out by a tedious illness; deprived 
of the most necessary things, at A time when hiS age 
and infirmities required them most; pierced, not 
only with his private grief, but still more with that of 
others, all which preyed upon his heart; this great 
man, superior to all his misfortunes, thought of no- 
tiiing but how be might best comfort his soldiers, and 
revive their courage. He ran up and down in all 
places, crying aloud, that matters were not yet des- 
perate, and that other armies bad escaped from 
greater dangers ; that they ought not to accuse them- 
selves, or grieve immoderately, for misfortunes which 
they had not occasioned; that if they had offended 
some god, his vengeance must be satiated by this 
time; that fortune, after having so long favoured the 
enemy, would at last be tired of persecuting them; 
that their bravery and their numbers made them still 
formidable, (being ‘still Pear forty thousand strong;) 
that no city k) Sicily would be able to withstand them, 
nmr prevent their settiing wherever they might think 
proper ; that they bad no more to do, imt to take 
care severally of themselves, and irntrch in good or- 
der; that a prudent and cOurag^us retreat, which 
watS now become their bnly reswrce, they would 
not only save themselves, but also t^ir country, 
and enable Jr td recover its- former grandeur. 

The army marched ki two bodies, both drawn up 
in the form of W phalanx; the first being commanded 
smdt^ second by Demosthenes, with die 
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baggage in the centre. Being come to the river Ana* 
pis, they forced the passage, and afterwards were 
attacken by all the enemy's cavalry, as well as archers, 
who discharged perpetually^upon them. They were 
annoyed in this memner during several days’ march^ 
every one of the passes being guarded, and. the 
Athenians being obliged to disfiute every inch of their 
way. The enemy were unwilling to haizard a battle 
against an army which despair alone might render 
invincible; and the instant the Athenians presented 
the Syracusans battle, the latter retired ; but when- 
ever the former proceeded on their march, they 
advanced and charged them in their retreat. 

Demosthenes and Nicias, seeing the miserable 
condition to which the troops were reduced, being in 
extreme want of provisions, and great numbers of 
them wounded, judged it adviseable to retire towards 
the sea, by a quite contrary way to that in which 
they then marched, and to make directly for Ca- 
marina and Gela, instead of proceeding to Catana, 
as they 6rst intended. They set out in the night, 
after lighting a great number of fires. The retreat 
was made in great confusion and disorder, as ge- 
nerally happens to great armies during the gloomy 
horrors of the night, especially when the enemy is 
not far off. However, the van-guard, commanded 
by Nicias, went forward in good order; but above 
half the rear-guard, with Demosthenes at their 
head, quitted the main body, and lost their way. 
On the next day the Syr^dsatas, who, on the re- 
port of their retreat, had marched with extraor- 
dinary diligence, came up with him about noon; 
and having surimunded him with their horse, they 
drove him into ^larrow place inclosed with a wall, 
where his soldie^ fought like lions. Perceiving, 
at the close of the day, that they were oppressed 
with fatigue, and covert with wounds, they ^ve 
tiie islanders leave to retire, which some of them 
accept^ ; and afterwards spared the lives of the 
rest, who surrendered at (fiscreUon with Demor 
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sttienes, after having stipulated, that theiy should 
not be put to death, nor sentenced to perpetual 
imprisonment. -AbouUsix thousand soldiers sur- 
rendered on these conditions. 

Nicias arrived on the same evening at the river 
Erineus, and passing it,^ encamped on a mountain, 
where the enemy came up with him the next day, 
and summoned him to surrender at discretion, as 
Demosthenes had done, Nicias could not persuade 
himself at first, that what they told him concerning 
that general was true, and therefore desired leave to 
send some horse for information.. Upon their return- 
ing with the news that Demosthenes had really sur- 
rendered in that manner, Nicias offered to pay the' 
.expences of the war, upon condition that they would 
permit him to leave the country with his forces, and 
to give as many Athenians for hostages, as he should 
be obliged to pay talents. But theenemy rejected 
this proposal with disdain and insolence, and renew- 
ed the attack. Nicias, though in absolute want 
of all things, nevertheless sustained the charge the 
wholenight, and marched towards the river Asiiiarus. 
When they were gotto the banks of it, the Syracusans 
coming up with theni, drove most of them into the 
stream; the rest having already plunged voluntarily 
in to it to quench their thirst. Here the greatest and 
most bloody carnage was made, the poor wretches 
being butchered Mtithout the least pity as they were 
drinking. Nicias, finding all lost, and unable to bear 
this dismal spectacle, surfendered at discretion ; upon 
condition that Gylippus should discontinue the fight, 
and spare the rest of his army. Aweat number were 
killed, and more taken prisonen^so that all Sicily 
was filled with them. ‘The Athefiians seem to have 
been displeased with their generll, for surrendering 
in this manner at discretion ; aq,d for this reason his 
name was omitted in a public monumen^ on which 
®®8*wved the names of fiiose commanders who 
had lost their lives in 'fighting for tlieir country; 

* Paaaan. 1. L p. 50. 
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Tho victors adorned, with the arms taken firom 
Jfo BR. die prisoners, the finest and lar^st trees, on the 
banks of tfie river, and made a kind of trophies of 
those trees, and crowning themselves with ctiapleta 
of flowers, dressing their horses in tiie jrichest capa- 
risons, and cropping the ^anes of those of their 
enemies, they entered triumphantly into Syracuse, 
after having happily terminated the most consideiv 
able war in which they had ever been engaged with 
the Greeks ; and won, by their strength and valour, 
a most signal and most complete victory. The next 
day a council was ]ield, to deiiljerate on w hat was 
to be done wifti the prisoners. Diodes, one of the 
leaders of greatest authority among the people, pro- 
posed, that all the Athenians w ho were born of free, 
parents, and all such Sicilians as had joined w ith 
them, should be imprisoned in the quarries, and only 
two measures of flour, and one of water, given them 
daily ; that the slaves and all the allies should be 
publicly sold ; and that the two Athenian generals 
should be first scourged with rods, and afterwards 
put to death. 

" This last article was exceedingly disliked by all 
wise and moderate Syracusans. Hermocrates, who 
was very famous for his probity and justice, at- 
tempted to make some remonstrances to the people, 
but they would not hear him ; and the shouts w hich 
echoed on all sides, prevented him from continuing 
his speech. At that instant an * ancient man, ve- 
nerable for his great age dnd gravity, who, in this 
war, had lost two sons, the only heirs to his name 
and estate, made his servants carry him to the 
tribunal, and th^nstant he appeared a profound 
, sileoM ensued. ‘^You here behold,” says he, “ an 
unfortunate fiithkr, who has felt, more than any 
« otter Syracusan,, the fatal eflRects of this war by 
ft the death of two sons, who formed all tba consch 
ft latkm, and w'ere the only supports, of my old 
SUP* 1 cannot indeed forbear admirii^ their coo- 

v INod. I, ^lii. p. 140.1,1^. * Nirolam. 
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** rage and felicity, in sacrificing to their country’s 
“ .welfare, a life of which they would one day have 
" been deprived by the comaton course of nature : 

but then 1 cannot bdt be strongly affected with 
** the cruel woynd which their death has made in 
“ my heart;* nor forbear hating wd detesting the 
“ Athenians, the authors of this unhappy war, as 
the murderers of my children. But, however, I 
cannot conceal one circumstance, which is, that I 
“ am less sensible to my private afi9iction/ than to 
** the honour of my country : and I see it rdhdy to 
** expose itself to eternal infamy, by the barbarous 
“ advice which is now ^ven you. ^ The Athenians 
“ indeed merit the worst treatnaent, and every 
kind of punishment that can be inflicted on them, 
for so unjustly declaring war against us ; but 
have not the gods, the just avengers of crimes, 
punished . them and revenged us suffictehtly ? 
“ When their generals laid down their arms, and 
“ surrendered, did they not do this in the hopes of 
*' having their lives spared ? And, if we put them 
" to death, will it be possible for us to avoid the 
just reproach, of our having violated the law of 
nations, and dishonoured our victory by the 
“ most barbarous csuelty? What ! will you suffer 
your glory to be thus sullied in the face of tlie 
“ whole world ; and have it said, that a nation, 
“ who first dedicated a temple in their city to 
Clemency, foubd not auy in yours ? Surely vic> 
“ tories and triumpHs do not give imnmrtal glory 
** to a city ; but the exercising mercy towards a 
vanquished enemy, the using moderation in the 
greatest prosperity, and fea^g to offend the 
gods by a bmigbty and insAent pride. You 
“ doubckss have not forgottq^ that this Nieias, 
“ whose fate you are going to pronounce, was the 
very mem who plead^ your eause in the assembly 
of the Athenians ; and employed all bis credit, 
** and the wh<de power of b» eloquence, to dissuade 
** bis coontry ftweadsacluns ki tob war. Should 
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you therefore p]X)nouDce sentence of death on thfe 
ivorthy general, would it be a just reward for the 
“ zeal be shewed for^our interest? With regard to 
myself, death would be less grievous to me, than 
** the sight of so horrid an injustice, committed by 
my countrymen and fellow-citizen^/’ 

The people seemed moved to compassion at this 
speech, especially as, when this venerable old man 
first ascended the tribunal, they expected to heat* 
him cry aloud for vengeance on those nho had 
brou^t all his calamities upon him, instead of suing 
for their pardon. But the enemies of the Athenians 
having expatiated, with vehemence, on the unheard- 
of cruelties which their republic bad exercised on 
several cities belonging to their enemies, and ev^n 
to their ancient allies j the inveteracy which their 
commanders had shewn against Syracuse, and the 
evils they would have made it sufi'er had they been 
victorious ; the afflictions and groans of infinite 
nupibers of Syracusans, who bewailed the death of 
their children and near relations, w hose manes could 
be appeased no other way than by the blood of their 
murderers ; on these representations, the people re- 
turned to their sanguinary resolution, and followed 
Diocles’s advice in every respect. Gylippiis used 
his utmost endeavours, but in vain, to have Nicias 
and Demosthenes given up to him (especially as he 
had taken them), in order to carry them to Lacedae- 
mon. But his demand was rejected w ith a haughty 
scorn, and the two generaU were put to death. 

All wise and moderate men could not forbear 
shedding tears, at the tragical fate of these two illus- 
trious personagesj^and particularly for Nicias, w ho, 
of all men of his time, seemed least to merit so igno- 
minious and untimely an end. When people recol- 
lected the speeches and remonstrances be had made, 
to prevent this war; and, on the other side, when 
they considered bow high a regard be bad always 
retained for things relating to religion; the greatest 
parlof them were tempted to exclaim against Provi- 
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'dence, when they saw a mRn, who had ever shewn Darius 
the highest reverence for the gods, and had always Nothui. 
exerted himself to the utgnost ibr their honour and 
worship, so ill rewarded by them, and meeting with 
no better fate than the most abandoned wretches. 

But it is no wonder that the calamities of good men 
should inspire the heathens with such thoughts, and 
make them murmur and despond ; since they did 
not know the holiness of the Divine Being, nor the 
corruption of human nature. • 

The prisoners were shut up in the quarries (tht 
public prisons of Syracuse); where, crowded one 
upon the other, they suffered incredible torments 
for eight months. Here they were for ever exposed 
to the inclemencies of the weather; scorched in the 
daytime, by tBe burning rays of the sun, or frozen 
in the night, bytbe colds of autumn ; poisoned by 
the stench of theirown excrements, bythe carcasses 
of those Who died of their w;ounds and of sickness; 
in hne, worn out by hunger and thirst, for the daily 
allowance to each was but a small measure of water, 
and two of meal. Those who were taken out of 
this place two months after, in order to be sold as 
slaves (many of whom were citizens who bad con- 
cealed their condition),* found a less rigorous fate. 

Their wisdom, their patience, and a certain air of 
probity and modesty, were of great advantage to 
them ; for they wer^ either soon restored .to their 
liberty, or met with thq kindest and most generous 
treatment from their masters. Several of them- 
even owed the good usage they met with to Eu- 
ripides, the finest scenes of whose tragedies they 
repeated to the Sicilians, who were^xtremel^’ fond 
of them ; so that when they returned to their own 
country, they went and saluted that poet as their 
deliverer; and informed him of the admirable effect 
wrought in their favour by his verses. . 

“The news of the defeat bein^ carried to Athens, 
the citizens would not believe it at first ; and were 
* Thucyd. 1. viii. p. SU—S93* Flat, da Garralit. p. 509. 
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Dariiv BO far from ^ving credit to it, that they sentenced 
liothiu. that imn to death who had first published it. But 
when it was confirnfhd, ai) the Athenians were seized 
with the utmost consternation ; and, as if themselves 
had not decreed the war, they vented their rage and 
resentment against the orators who* had promoted 
the enterprise, as well as against the soothsayers, 
who, by their oracles or fictitious prodigies, bad flat- 
tered them with the hopes of success. They bad 
nev^r been reduced to so deplorable a condition as 
at present, havingneitber horse, foot, money, galleys, 
nor mariners ; in a word, they were in the deepest 
despair, expecting every moment that the enemy, 
elate with so great a victory, and strengthened by 
the revoltof the allies, would come and invade Athens, 
both by sea and land, with all the forces of Pelo- 
ponnesus. Cicero bad reason to observe,* speaking 
of the battles in the harbour of Syracuse, that it 
was there that the troops of Athens, as well as their 
galleys, were ruined and sunk; and that, in this 
harbour, the power and glory of the Athenians 
were miserably shipwrecked. 

TbeAtlicnians however did not sufler themselves 
to be whrfly dejected, and resumed courage. They 
now resolved to rake money on all sides, and to im- 
port timber for building of ships, in order to awe 
^e allies, and particularly the inhabitants of the 
island of Euboea. They retrenched all superfluous 
expences, and eatablkhed p new council of ancient 
men, who were to weigh and examine all aflTairs 
before they should be proposed to tte people. In 
t fine, they omitted nothing which might be of ser- 
vice in the pre^nt conjuncture; . the alarm in which 
they were, and^henr common danger, obliging every 
individu^ to 1^ attentive to the necessities of the 
state, and docile to all advice that mi^t pcomote 
its interests. 

* ^eprimum opM ilUus cimttUu viette, eomminuta, depret- 
mque At hoeportuAtkatiauium hoSiHtatis, imperii, glori* 

Cic.Vectui.lk n. 97. 
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CHAP. II. 

• 

Pect. I. Consequences of the defeat of the Athe- 
nians in Sicily. 'Revolt of the allies. Alcibiadee 
grows into great power with Tissaphernes.- 

Nineteenth and twentkih years of the war, 

*Th£ defeat of the Athenians before Syrac^ise Iteriut 
was the cause of great movements throughout all Nothus, 
Greece. The states, who had not yet Joined either A.M. 
side, and waited to l)e determined by l^e event, re- » 
solved to declare against them. The allies of the 3' ’ 
Lacedaemonians believed, that the time was come to 
deliver them for ever fronj the expences of a war, 
which lay very heavy upon them, by the speedy and 
final ruin of Athens. Those of the Athenians, who 
followed them only out of constraint, seeing no ap- 
pearance of any future resource for that republic, 
after the dreadful blow it had received, thought it 
best to take advantage of so favourable a con- 
juncture lor throwing off the yoke of dependence, 
and resuming their liberty. Dispositions of this 
kind inspired the Lacedaemonians with great views, 
which were supported by the hopes they had con- 
ceived, that their Sicilian allies would Join them in 
the spring with a naval army, augmented by the 
ruins of the AtheniaA fleet. 

'’In fact, the people of Euboea, Chio, and Lesbos,, 
with several others, gaive the Lacedeemonians to 
understand, that they were ready to quit the party 
of the Athenians if they would ta^ them under 
their protection. At the same lams came deputies 
from Tissaphernes and Pharuabasq^ Tlie first wui 
governor of Lydia and Ionia, t^ other ot the 
Hellespont. Those viceroys of Darius wanted nei- 
ther application nor zeal for the interest of their 
master. Tissaphernes, promising to furnish the La- 

• Tliucyd. I. viii. p. 553. * Ibid. p. 555— -558. 
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Darius codsmonians with all the necessary expences for 
Nothos. tijgir troops, pressed them to arm directly, 'and to 
join him; because^he Athenian fleet prevented him 
from levying the usual contributions in his province ; 
and had put it out of his powef tp remit those of 
preceding years to the^ king. He hoped besides 
with that powerful aid' to get into his hands with 
more ease a certain nobleman who had revolted in 
Caria, and whom he had the king’s orders to send 
to him dead or alive. This was Atnorges, a bastard 
of Pissutbnes. Pharnabasus at the same time de- 
manded ships todraw off the cities of the Hellespont 
from their subjection to the Athenians ; who pre- 
vented him also from levying the tributes of bis 
government. 

' The Lacedsemonians thought it proper to begin 
by satisfying Tissaphernes ; and the influence of 
Alcibiades contributed very much to the taking that 
resolution. He embarked with Chalcidmus for Ohio, 
which took up arms upon their arrival, and declared 
for the Lacedaemonians. Upon the news of this re- 
volt, the Athenians resolved to take the*. thousand 
talents out of the treasury, w hich had been deposited 
there from the beginning of the war, after having 
repealed the decree which* prohibited it. Miletus 
also revolted .soon after. I'issaphernes, having 
joined bis troops with those of Sparta, attacked and 
took the city of lasus, in whiqh *Amorgeshad shut 
himself up, who was taken aliveand sent into Persia. 
-That governor gave a'month’s pay to the whole 
army, at a drachma or ten-pence a day to each 
soldier, oliserving that be had .orders to ^ve them 
only half that^um for the future. 

'Itwasatthi^time thatChalcidseus made a treaty 
withTissaphemCs in the name oftheLacedaemonians, 
of which one of the principal articles was, that all 
the country which had been subject to the king or 

•Thocyd. Lviij. p. 568. * Idem. p.561>-571, 57!5— 576* 
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his predecessors, should remain in his hands. It was ptriiu 
renewed some time after by Theramenes, another Ncrfhas. 
general of the LacedsBinohians^ with some small 
alterations. But when thi% treaty came to be ex- 
amined at Sparta, Jit was found, that too great con- 
cessions had been made to the king of Persia, in ^r- 
ing up all the places held by himself or bis ancestors, 
as this was tomake him master of the greatest partqf 
Greece, of Thessaly, Locris, and the whole country 
as far as Boeotia, without mentioning the Islands ; 
from whence the Lacedasmonians would appW 
rather to have enslaved Greece, than re-established 
its liberty. It was therefore necessary to make far- 
ther alterations in it, with which Tissaphernes and 
the other governors niade great difficulties to com- 
ply. A new treaty was however concludedj as we 
shall see in the sequel. 

In the mean time,' several cities of Ionia declared 
for Lacedaemon, to which Alcibiades contributed 
very much. * Agis, who was already bis enemy in 
consequence of the injury he had received from him, 
could not endure the glory he bad acquired : for 
nothing was done without the advice of Alcibiades, 
and it was generally said, diat the success of all 
enterprises was owing to him. The most powerful 
and ambitious of the Spartans, from the same sen- 
timents of jealousy, looked upon him with an evil 
eye, and at length, by their intrigues, obliged the 
principal magistrates to send orders into Ionia for 
putting him to death. ‘Alpibiades being secretly 
apprised of this order, did not discontinue his ser- 
vices to the Lacedsembnians, bilt kept himself so 
well upon his guard, that he avoided all the snares 
which were laid for him. ^ 

For his better security he threw ^imself into the A. M. 
protection of Tissaphernes, the great king’s governor 
at Sardis, and was not long without seeing himwlf^ll'j 
in the highest degree of credit and authority in the 

• Thucyd. I. viii. p. S77—S79.' Plat, in Alcib. p. SO*. 

D'od. p, 164, 165. 
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OflMrt of the bertfarian. For this Persian, who was 
foil of fraud and artifice, a great friend to knaves 
and bad men,’ and set no value upon simplicity 
and integrity, infinheiyVidiiiired the versatility of 
Alcibiades, the ease with which assumed all kind 
of manners and characters, and his great ability 
in the conduct of affairs; And indeed there was 
no heart so bard, or temper so untractable, as to 
hold out against foe graces and charms of his con- 
versation and intimacy. Even those, who feared 
ana envied him most, endianted in a manner by his 
affable air and engaging behaviour, could not dis- 
semble foe ipfitnte satisfaction they felt in seeing 
and conversing with him. 

Tissaphernes therefore, though otherwise very 
haughty and brotal, and the mao who of all foe Per- 
sians most hated foe Greeks, was somuch taken with 
Iheeomplaisanceand insinuations of Alcibiades, that 
be gave himself wholly op to him, and flattered him 
BQfore than he was flattered by him : insomuch that 
he gave the name of Alcibiades to the finest and 
most delightful of his gardens, as well as from foe 
abundance of its fountains and canals, and the 
verdure of its groves, as foe surprising beauty of its 
retreats and solitudes, whioh art and nature seemed 
to vie with each other in embellishing, and wherein 
a more than royal magnificence was displayed. 

Alcibiades, who found there was no longer any 
safety for him in the party of tfie SparWns, and who 
always apprehended the resentment of Agis, began 
to do foem ill offices with Tissaphernes, to prevent 
his aiding them with all fos forces, and ruioit^ the 
Athenian entvely. He had no difficulty in bringing 
the Persian inm his views, which were conformable 
to bis masterVi^lerests, and to the orderk be bad re- 
ceived from him. For ever since the famouis treaty 
concluded under Ciinon, foe kings of Pmia, not 
daring to attack the Greeks with open force, took 
ofoer measures to ruin them. They endeavoured 
covertly to excite divisions amongst ^ 
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finneM troubles by considerable sums of money, Bwitn 
which ^y found means to convey sometimes to Nodtui. 
Athens, and sometimes to Spaita. They applied 
themselves so successful!/ to keep up a balance of 
power between tljpse two republics, that the. one 
could never entirely reduce the other. They granted 
them jonly slight aids, that could effect nothing de- 
cisive, in order to undermine them insensibly, and 
exhaust both parties gradually, by weakening them 
by the means of one another. 

It is in this kind of conduct, that policy makes 
the ability of ministers consist; who from the recess 
of their cabinets, without noise or commotion, with- 
out any great expences, or setting numerous armies 
on foot, succieed in weakening the states whose power 
gives them umbrage, either by sowing domestic di- 
visions amongst them, or by promoting the jealou^ 
of their neighbours, in order to set them at variance 
with each other. 

We must confess, however, that this kind of 
policy gives ns no very favouratde idea of the kings 
of Persia. To reduce themselves, powerful as they 
were, to such mean, obscure, and indirect measures, 
was to confess their weakness, and their inability, as 
they believed, to attack their enemies with open 
force, and to reduce them by honourable means. 

Besides, is it consistent with justice to empli^ such 
methods towards states, against whom there is 
no foundation of conIpiaint,wbo live in peace under 
the faith of treaties, anti ifhose sole crime is the 
apftrebensicm of their being one day in a condition 
to do hurt ? Is it lawful by secret bribes to lay 
aaares for the fidelity of subjects, and to be the 
accomplice of their treasons, by pmttna arms into 
their hands against their native cot^fry r 

.What f^ry and renown would not the kings of 
^ecsbi have acquired, content with, the vast and 
neh dominioiis wl^h Providence bad |pvcm them, 
they had employed their good offices, power, and even 
hhiasoNM, tameonctie tho neighbouring states with 
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iHrim (toother; to remove j^eir jea1ousie$, to prevent in- 

Kotbof. justice cmd oppression; and if,. feared and lionuured 
bythemi all, they h%d made themselves the mediators 
of their differences, the security of their peace, and 
the guarantee of their treaties? Can any conquest, 
however great, be compared with such glory? 

Tissapbernes acted upon other principles, and had 
no thought but of preventing the Greeks from being ' 
in a condition to attack the Persians, their common 
enemy. He therefore entered freely into the views 
of Alcibiades, and at the same time that be declared 
himself openly for the Lacedoemonians, did not fail 
to assist the Athenians underhand, and by a thou- 
sand secret methods; deferring the payment of the 
Lacedsemonian fleet, and retarding the arrival of the 
Phoenician ships, of which be had long kept them in 
hopes. He omitted no occasion of giving Alcibiades 
new marks of his friendship and esteem, which ren- 
dered that general equally considerable to both par- 
ties. The Athenians, who had sadly experienced 
the effects of having drawn his anger upon them, 
were not now to repent their passing sentence of 
condemnation upon him. Alcibiades also on bis 
side, extremely sorry to see the Athenians in so 
mournful a situation, began to fear that if the city 
of Athens were to be entirely ruined, be might fall 
into the hands of the Spartans, who mortally bated 
him. 


Sect. XL The return ^ Aldbiaiet to Athene ntr 
godated, upon conditum of eettdiUehing thearis- 
tocratical, in the room <f the democratkal, go^ 
vepiment. ^Viseaphernee concludes a new treaty 
with the La(tdimoniane, 

f 

' The Athenians were intent upon nothing so 
much as Samos, ° where they bad all thnr forces. 
Prom thence withftheir fleet they reduced.all :tbe 

' ? 

Timyd. 1. fiii. p. PltttttiiAkjb. 
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cities that bad abandoned them under their obe<> Durhu 
dience, kept the rest in their duty, and found them- Nothus. 
selves still in a condition ^ make bead against their 
enemies, over whom they bad obtained several ad- 
vantages. But they were afraid of Tissapbernes, 
and the hundr%d and fifty Phoenician ships which 
be hourly expected; and*rightly perceived, that if 
so powerful a fleet should join the enemy, tliere was 
no longer any safety for their city. Alcibiades; who 
was well informed of all that passed amon^ the 
Athenians, sent secretly to the principal of them at 
Samos, to sound their sentiments, and to let them 
know, that he was not averse-to returiung to Athens, 
provided the administration of the republic were put 
into the Jiands of the great and powerful, and not 
left to the' populace, who had expelled him. Some 
of the principal officers went from Samos, with de- 
sign to concert with him tire proper measures for 
the success of that undertaking. He promised to 
procure the Athenians not only the favour of Tissa- 
pbernes, but of the king himself, upon condition 
they would abolish the democracy or popular go- 
vernment ; because the king would place more con- 
fidence in the engagements of the nobility, than upon 
those of the inconstant bnd capricious multitude. 

The deputies lent a willing ear to these proposals, 
and conceived great hopesof exoneratingthemselves 
from part of tro puljlic impositions, because as they 
were the richest of the pepple, the burden lay heaviest 
upon them, and of making their country triumph 
after having possessed themselves of the government. 

At their return, they began by bringing over such 
as were most proper to share in th9ir design; after 
which they caused a report to be spread amongst 
the troops, that the king was incliNed to declare. in 
favour of the Athenians, and to pay the army, upon 
condition that Alcibiades were r^nstated, and the 
popular government abolished.* That proposal sur- 
prised the soldiers, and was generally rejected at 
ftrst; but the charm of gain, and the- hope of a 

Vox. III. £ B 
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I)*™* clntiigci to.thmr adraotage, sote softened vhat viat 

*^**“*‘ harsh and offensive in it, and even mfade tiiem ar- 
dently desire the re«%U ^.Alcibiades. 

Phrynicus, one of their generals, ri^tly 
that Alcibiades cared as little for an oligarchy as be 
did for the democracy, and that in dedrying the 
pie’s conduct, he had no other view than to acquire 
tbe favour and confidence of tbe nobility for bb own 
re-establishment, bad the boldness to oppose the 
resolutions, which were about to take fdace. He re- 
presented, that tbediange they meditated might very 
probably excite a civil war to the ruin of the state; 
that it was very unlikely that the king of Perua would 
prefer the alliance of the Athenians to that eff die 
Spartans, which was so much more advantageous to 
him ; that this change would not retain the alUes in 
their duty, nor bring over those who bad renounced 
it, as they would persist in preferrit^ their liberty; 
that the government of a small number of rich and 
powerful persons would not be more favourable to 
either the citizens or. allies, than that of the people^ 
be«iose ambition was tbe great cause of all misfor- 
tunes in a repablie, and tto rich were the sole pro- 
moters of all trooUes foe the aggrandizing of them- 
selves; that a state suffered more oppressioas and 
violences under tbe rule of the nobili^, than under 
that of the p.eople, whose authority ke^ tbe former 
within due bounds, and was 'the asyluna of suds as 
they desired to oppress ; tha,t the allies were too wefi 
acquainted with these truths firom their own espe- 
rienpe, to want any lessons upon the subject 

These remonstrances, wbe asthey wereyhadnoef’ 
lect Pbandeiipras sent to Athens with some the 
same faction, to propose tbe. return of Akibiade^ 
an alliance witbiTbsaphernes, and the abotidonof 
the democracy. Th^ represented, that bycbaDg’ 
mg tbe goveransefl^ and reealliog Alcibiades, Atbs^ 
might obtain a powdVfitl aid from toe kk^ of PbrsiSf 
whiehi would be a certain means to triumph 
Sparta. Upon proposal great pambcnasdaiiB* 
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•d agiwast it, and especially the itiemies of AIclbi> ]>ari«s 
•des. They alleged, amongst other reasons, the 
knprecations pronounced by t^ priests, and ail the 
other ministers of religion, against him, and evoi 
against such as should propose to recall him. But 
iPisander, adaanCingintothe midst of the assembly, 
demanded, w^lher they, knew any other means to 
save the repobnc in the deplorable condition to ivluch 
it was reduced : and as it was admitted there were 
none, be added, that the preservation of the state 
Wes ^e ouestioD, and not the authority of thedaws^ 
which might be provided for in the sequel ; but at 
present there wi^ no other method for the attainment 
of the king’s friendship and that of Tissaphemes^ 

Though this change was very offensive to tiie peo» 
pie, they gave their consent to it at length, with the 
^pe of re-establishiog the democracy hereafter, as 
Pisander had promised ; and they decreed that ha 
should go with ten more deputies to treat with Aid- 
biades and Tissaphernes, and that in the mean time 
Phiynicus should be recalled, and another general 
appointed to command the fleet in bis stead. 

The deputies did not find Tissaphernes in so good 
a dispositbn as they had been made to hope. He 
was afraid of tiie Lacedemonians, but was unwilling 
to render the Athenians too ponWfuL It was bis 
policy, by the advice of Alcibiades, to leave the two 
parties almiys at war, in order to weaken and con- 
sume them by each<other. He therefore made great 
difficulties. He demanded at first, that the Athe- 
nians should abandon all* lohia to him, and after- 
wards insisted upon their adding the neighbouring 
islands. Those demands being complied with, he 
further required, in a third int«irie<v, permission to 
fit out a fleet, and to cruise in the Gh'edan seas; 
which bad been expressly provnftd against m Uie 
celebrated treaty conclnded wffh,Arfa)ter*es. Tte 
deptities timeupoh broke up {he conferenceis witfr 
ind^nation, and perceived that Alcihiadei had itOf 
posed upott tiiem. 
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Dufai Ussapbernes, without loss of time, concluded a 
Nethoa. new treaty with the Lacedaemonians; in which, 
what had displeased^ in the two preceding treaties 
was retrenched. The artitle, which yielded toPer- 
sia the countries in general, that 'had been in the 
actual possession of the reigning kihg JDarius, or his 
predecessors, was limited, to the provinces of Asia, 
ilie king engaged to defray all expences .of the 
Lacedaemonian fleet, in the condition it then was, 
till the arrival of that of Persia; after which they 
were*to support it themselves; unless they should 
choose that the king should pay it, to be reimbursed 
after the conclusion of the war. It was further 
agreed, that they should unite their forces, and con* 
tinue the war, or make peace, by common consent. 
Tissaphemes, to keep his promise, sent for the 
fleet of Phoenicia. This treaty was made in the 
eleventh year of Darius, and the twentieth of the 
Peloponnesian war. 

Sect. III. The whole authority oj^ the Athenian 
government having been vested in four hundred 
persons, they make a tyrannical abuse of their 
power, and are deposed. Alcibiades is recalled. 
After various accidents, and several considerable 
victories, he returns in triumph to Athens, and 
is appointed generalissimo. He causes the great 
mysteries to he celebrated, and departs with the 
fleet. 

From the twenty-first^ to. the twenty-fifth year of 
the war. 

* PisANDER, at his return to Athens, found the 
change he had pstoposed at bis setting out much for* 
warded, to which he soon after put the last hand. 
To give a form to this new government, be caused 
ten commissioners with absolute powerto be appoint- 
ed, ,who were hoover at a certain fixed time to 
give the pepple an account of what they bad done, 
k Tbncyd. 1. viii. p. 590, 594. Plat, in Alcib. p. 205. 
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At the expiration of that term, the general assembly Darios 
was 8umm<Hied, wherein jtheir^rst resolution was, Noth®, 
tliat evejy one should be admitted to make such 
proposals as he thought fit, without being li&ble to 
any accusation of infringing the law, or to any pe- 
nalty in consequence. It was afterwards decreed, 
that a new council should be formed, with full 
power to administer the public affairs, and to elect 
new magistrates. For this purpose five presidents 
were established, who nominated a hundred per- 
sons, including themselves. Each of these chose 
and associated three more at his own pleasure, 
which made in all four hundred, in whom an abso- 
lute power was lodged. But to ainuse the people^ 
and to console them with a shadow of popular go- 
vernment, whilst they instituted a real oligarchy, it 
was said that the four hundred should call a council 
of five thousand citizens, to assist them when they 
should judge it necessary. The council and assem- 
blies of the people were held as usual ; nodiing was 
done however but by the order of the four hundred. 

The people of Athens were deprived in this manner 
of their liberty, which they bad enjoyed almost a 
hundred years, after hdving abolished the tyranny 
of the PisistratidsB. 

This decree being passed without opposition, after 
the separation of tbp assembly, the four hundred 
armed with daggers, apd attended by a hundred 
and twenty, young men, v\diom they made use of 
when any execution required it, entered the senate, 
and compelled the senators to retire, after having 
paid them the arrears due upon^'tiieir salaries. 

They elected new magistrates out oflbeir own body, 
observing the usual ceremonies upoitsuch occasions. 

They did not think proper to recal) those who were 
banished, lest they should be obliged to authorize 
the return of Alcibiades, of wffose uncontrollable 
spirit they were apprehensive, and who would soon 
have made himself master of the people. Abusing 
their power in a tyrannical mannqr, some they nut 
to deRtb„ ^ 
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eptettts with inpunity. All who ventarad to oppeio 
thu (^mnge, or even fo eoiqplain of it, were butcher* 
ed upon false pretexts; and those would have met 
with a had reception, who demanded^ justice of the 
murderers. The four liundred, soon after their 
establishment, sent ten deputies to Samos to gain 
the concurrence of the army. 

’All that had passed at Athens was already known 
toere, and the news bad enraged the soldiers to the 
highest degree. They deposed immediately several 
of their chiefs, whom they suspected, and put others 
into their places, of whom Thrasylus and Thrasybu* 
lus were the principal, and in highest credit. Alci* 
blades was recalled, and chosen generalissimo hy the 
whole army* They were desirous to sail directly for 
toe Pirsus to attack the tyrants. But he opposed 
it, representing that it was necessary he should .first 
have an interview wito Tissaphernes, and that as 
they had chosen him general, they might rely upon 
him for the care of the war. He set out immedU 
ately for Miletus. His principal design was to shew 
himself to that governor with all the power uith 
which he had been invested, and to let him see 
that he was in a condition to do him much good or 
much harm. The consequence of which was, that 
as he had kept the Athenians in awe by Tissa* 
phemes, be now awed Tissaphernes no less by the 
Athenians ; and we shall see in the sequel that thia 
interview was not unnecessary. 

Aleibiades, upon his return to Samos, found toe 
’ army more inflamed than at first. The deputies of 
toe four hundnsd had arrived there during his ah* 
sencc, and had 'endeavoured in vain to justify the 
alteration madeht Athens to the soldiery. Their dis- 
courses, which wpre often interrupted by tumultuous 
oies, served only to exasperate them more, and they 
earnestly demanded to be led against the tyrants di* 
reetly. Aleibiades did not act on this occasion, as 
•very body else would have done in consequence of 

•Tkncyd. 1. viiL p. 49$<*-004. Plat, ia Aleih. p. 204. 

PlaA p, las. 
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having been raised to so hi^ a d^ity by ^&vour OMtoi 
of the people : for he did not think himself obliged Nathw. 
to an absolute and implicit ctftnpliaiice with their 
inclinations in every thing, though, from an exile and 
a furtive, tfae^ had made him general of so great a 
fleet, and so numerous and formidable an army; 
but, as a statesman and great politician, he believed 
it his duty to oppose the mitad fory that hurried them 
on into evident danger, tend to prevent them from 
committing a fault, which must have been attended 
with dieir utter ruin. This wise steadmess preserv* 
ed the city of Athens. For had they sailed thither at 
first, foe enemy would have made themselves ma- 
sters of Ionia, the Hellespont, and all foe islands, 
without resistance ; whilst the Athenians, by carry- 
ing the war into their own city, would have exhaust- 
ed their whole forces against one another. He pre- 
vented foe deputies from being ill treated, and dis- 
missed tliem ; saying, that he did not object to foe 
five thousand citizens having the supreme authority 
in foe republic, but that it was necessary to depose 
the four bondr^, and to re-establisb the senate. 

^ During these commotions, foe Phcenician fleet, 
which the l^cedsmonians impatiently expected, ap- 
proached, and news cafoe that it was arrived at * As- 
pendus. Tissaphemes went to meet it ,* nobody be- 
ing able to divine the true cause of that journey. 

He bad sent for th^t fleet at first to flatter the La- 
cedaemonians with the ,hopes of so powerful an aid, 
and to put a stop to tbcir<progress, by making them 
wait its arrived. It was believed that bis journey 
had foe same motive ; to prevent their doing any 
thing in his absence, and that their soldiers and 
mariners might disband for want of pay. However 
fois might be, be did not bring the fleet with him, 
from the view, no doubt, of keeping the balance 
equal, which was the king of Persia's interest, and 

a 

^ Thucyd. ]. Tiii* p. 604, 606« 
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Dariui of exhausting both parties by the length of the war. 

Nottos. Jot it ivould have been very easy for.hitn to put an 
end to it by the assistance of tins additional fleet, 
as the Lac^semonians alone were already as strong 
at sea as the Athenians. Hb frivolous excuse, of 
ijts not being complete, which he alleged as the rea* 
son for not bringing it with him, sufficiently shews 
that'l^B had other motives for his conduct. 

‘ Tne return of the deputies without success, who 
had beeiveent to Samos, and the answer of Alcibi- 
ades, excited new troubles in the city, and gave a 
mortal wound to the authority of the tour hundred. 
The tumult increased exceedingly when news was 
brought, that the enemy, after having beaten the 
fleet, which had been sent by the four hundred to 
the aid of Eubcea, bad made themselves masters 
of the island. Athens was in the highest terror and 
consternation on this account. For neither the de- 
feat in Sicily, nor any other preceding it, were of 
such importance as the loss of this island, from 
whence the city received considerable supplies, and 
almost all its provisions. If in the confusion in 
which Athens was at that time between two fac- 
tions, the victorious fleet had fallen upon the port, 
as it noight have done, the army of Samos would 
have been indispensably obliged to have flown to 
the defence of their country^ and then the republic 
would have bad only the city of Athens remaining 
of all its dominions. For\.the Hellespont, Ionia, 
and all the islands, seeing themselves abandoned, 
would have been reduced to choose a side, and go 
over to the Peloponnesians. But the enemy were 
not capable of such .^eat designs ; and tnis was not 
the first time that ffie Lacedssmonians had been 
observed to have lost their advantages by their 
natural slowness and procrastination. 

Athens without delay deposed the four hundred, 

as the authors of all the troubles and divisions under 
\ • 

> Thucyd. 1. viii. p. 607 — 614. Pliit. in Alcib. p. 206—210. 
Died. p. 171, 172, & 175—177, & 189—192. 
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which they groaned. Alcibiades was recalled by Darios 
unanimous consent, and earnestly solicited to make Nodtos. 
all possible baste to tlie %ssistabce of the city. But 
judging, that if he returned immediately to Athens, 
he should owe hie recall to the compassion and fa- 
vour of the pwple, he resolved to render his return 
glorious and triumphant, *and to deserve it by some 
considerable exploit. For'this purpose, leaving Sa- A.M. 
mos with a small number of ships, he cruised about 
the islands of Cos and Cnidos ;■ and -having learnt 409 . 
that Mindarus, the Spartan admiral, was sailing 
towards the Hellespont with his whole fleet, and 
that the Athenians were in pursuit’of him, he steered 
that way with the utmost diligence to support them, 
and arrived happily with bis eighteen vessels, at the 
time that the fleets were engaged near Abydos in a 
battle, which lasted till night, without any advantage 
on either side. His arrival gave the Spartans new 
courage at first, who believed him still their friend, 
and dispirited the Athenians. But Alcibiades, bang- 
ing out the Athenian flag in the admiral’s galley, fell 
upon the Lacedaemonians, who were strongest, and 
were vigorously pursuing the Athenians, put them 
to flighty drove them ashore; and animated by his 
success, sunk their vessels, and made a great slaugh- 
ter of the soldiers, who had thrown themselves into 
the sea to save themselves by swimming ; though 
Pharnabasus spared no pains to assbt them, and 
bad advmiced at the bpad of bis troops to the coast, 
to favour their flight, and to save their ships. The 
Athenians, after having taken thirty of their galleys, 
and retaken those they had lost, erected a trophy. , 

Alcibiades, vain of his success, had the ambition A. M. 
to desire to appear before TissapBernes, in this tri- 
^umphant epuipage, and to make him rich presents, 
as well in his own, as in the name of the people of 
Athens. He went to him therefore with a magui- 
ficent retinue, worthy of the ^neral of the Atheni- 
ans. But he did not meet with the favourable re^ 
ception he expected. For Tissaphemes, who knew, 
he was accused by the Lacedsemonians, and feared 
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that tbe king would punish him at length for not 
having executed his orders, found Alcibiades’s pre* 
seating faunself very*oppoj;tune, and caused him to 
. be seized and sent prisoner to Sardis ; to shelter 
himself by that injustice frmn the representations 
of tbe Lacedsemooiws. 

Thirty days after, Alcibiades, having found means 
to get a horse, escaped from his guards, and fted to 
Cluomense, where, to revenge himself on Tissa* 
pherpes, he gave out, that be had set him at liberty. 
From ClazomensB, be repaired to the Athenian fleet, 
where be was joined by Tberamenes with twenty 
ships from hl^c^donia, and by Thrasybulus with 
twenty more from Tbasos. He sailed from thence 
to Parium in tbe Propontis. All those ships, to the 
number of fourscore and six, being come thither, he 
left that place in tbe night, and arrived the next 
morning at Prooonnesus, a small isle near Cyzicura. 
He beard there, that Mi^arus was atCyzicum with 
Pbamabasus and bis land-army. He rested that 
whole day at Procohnesus. On tbe morrow he 
harangued his soldiers, and represented to them tbe 
necessity there was for attacl^g the enemy by sea 
and laud, and for making themselves masters of 
C^zicum ; demonstrating, at the same time, that 
without a complete and absolute victory, they could 
have neither provisions nor money. He had taken 
great care that the enemy should not be apprised of 
his approach. Fortunately /or him, a great storm 
of rain and thunder, followed by a thick gloom, 
bdped him to conceal hb enterprise so successfully, 
that not only the enemy were prevented from per- 
ceiving that be advanced, but tbe Athenians diem> 
selves, whom he had caused to embark with pred- 
pitation, did not know that he had wei^ied anchor 
and put to sea. 

. When tbe gloom was dispersed, the Laceds»no- 
nhm fleet appeared exerdsingat somedbtance be- 
fore tlie port Alcibiades, who was apprehensive 
that ^ enemy, upon the sk^ht of so great a number 
of flbipB, woula ipske for the harbom, tntiered the 
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CRptaind to keep beck a little, and to follow him at Darina 
a good distance; and taking oply forty vessels, be NoOiaa. 
advanced towards the enemy, to offer them battle. 

The enemy, deceived by this stratagem, and despis- 
ing his small viumber, advanced against him, and 
began the fight. But when they saw the rest of the 
Atlienian fleet come up, they immediately lost cou- 
rage, and fled. Alcibiades, with twenty of his best 
ships, pursued them to the shore, landed, and killed 
a great number of them in the flight. Mindarus and 
Pharnabasus 0|)p08ed his efforts in vain ; the first, 
who tbugl)t with astonishing valour, be killed, and 
put the other to flight. 

■The Athenians by this victory, which made them 
masters of the slain, the arms, spoils, and whole fleet 
of the enemy, and by the taking of Cyzicum, not 
only possessed themselves of the Hellespont, but 
drove the Spartans entirely out of that sea. Letters 
were intercepted, in which the latter, with a concise- 
ness truly laconic, informed the Ephori of the blow 
they had received, in terms to this effect: The flower 
of your army is cut ofl'; Mindarus is dead; the rest 
y the troths are dying with hunger; and we neither 
hnaw what to do, nor what will become of us. 

The news of this victory occasioned no less joy 
at Athens than consternation at Sparta. " They 
dispatched ambassadors immediately to demand, 
that an end should be put to a war equally destruc- 
tive to both people, and that a peace should be 
concluded upon reasonable conditions, for the re- 
establishment of tlieir ancient concord and amity, of 
which they bad for many years experienced the sa- 
lutary effects. The wisest and most judicious of the 
citizens Athens were unanimously of opinion, that 

it was proper to take the advaiftage of so favour- 
able a conjuncture for the concluding of a treaty, 
which might put an end to ajl jealousies, appease 
all animosities, and remove all distrusts, ^t those 
who ffnigd their advantage in the troubles of the 
a DioA t. ziii, p. 177-rt79. 
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Barioi stat^, prevented so happy a disposition from taking 
Nothus. » Cleophon, amongst others, the orator in 

greatest repute at that time, animated the people 
from the tribunal, by a violent and seditious dis* 
course, insinuating, that their interests were betray* 
ed by some who kept up<a secret intelligence with 
the Lacedemonians, which aimed at depriving 
them of all the advantages of the important victory 
they bad lately gained, and at making them lose for 
ever the opportunity of being fully avenged for all 
the wrongs and mbfortunes Sparta had caused them 
to sulTer. This Cleopbon was a worthless fellow, 
a musical'instrument maker. It was reported also 
that he had been a slave, and had got himself frau* 
dulently enrolled in the register of the citizens. He 
carried his audacity and fury so far, as to threaten 
to plunge his dagger into the throat of any one who 
should talk of peace. The Athenians, puffed up 
with their present prosperity, forgetting their past 
misfortunes, and promising themselves all things 
from the valour and good fortune of Alcibiades, 
haughtily rejected ail proposals of accommodation, 
without reflecting, that there is nothing so fluctuat- 
ing and precarious as the success of war. The am- 
bassadors retired without being able to effect any 
thing. Such infatuation and irrational pride are ge- 
nerally the forerunners of some great misfortune. 

Alcibiades knew well howto take advantage of the 
victory he bad gained, and presently after besieged 
Cbalcedon, which had revolted from the Athenians 
and received a Lacedaemonian garrison. During 
this siege, he took another town, called Selymbria. 
Pharnabasus, terrified by the rapidity of bis con- 
quests, made a treaty with the Athenians to this 
effect ; ** That PhSrnabasus should pay them a cer- 
tain sum of mon^; tliat tbeCbalcedonians should 
return to their obedience and dependence upon 
“ the Athenians, and pay them tribute ; ahd that 
'* the Athenians should commit no hostiUties in the 
* £scb. in Orat de Cdi. legal. 
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province of Pbamabasus, wh6 engaged for tbe Dtrias 

safe-conduct of tbeir ambassadors to the i^eat Nothns. 
** king.” Byzantium and seveial other dties sub- 
mitted to the Athenians. * 

Alcibiades, who desired with the utmost passion A.M. 
to see his country again, or rather to be seen by his 
country, after so many victories over their enemies, ^ 
set out for Athens. The «ides of his ships were 
covered with bucklers and all sorts of spoils, in form 
of trophies ; and causing a great number of vessels 
to be towed after him by way of triumph, he 'dis- 
played also tbe ensigns and ornaments of those be 
had burnt, which were more in number than the 
others ; tbe whole amounting to about two hundred 
ships. It is said, that reflecting on what bad been 
done against him, upon approaching tbe port, he 
was struck with some terror, and was afraid to quit 
his vessel till lie saw from the deck a great number 
of his friends and relations, who were come to the 
shore to receive him, and earnestly entreated him 
to land. 

The people came out of the city in crowds to meet 
him, and at his appearance set up incredible shouts 
of joy. In the midst of an inflnite number of officers 
and soldiers, all eyes were fixed solely on him, whom 
they considered' as Victory itself, descended from 
tbe skies : all thronging around him, caressed, bless- 
ed, and crowned him in emulation of each other. 

Those, who could dot approach him, were never 
tired with contemplating l^im at a distance, whilst 
the old men shewed him to their children. They 
repeated with the highest praises all the great ac- 
tions be had done for his country; nor could they 
refuse their admiration even to those which be bad 
done against it during bis banishment, of which they 
imputed the fault to themselves alone. This pul^ 
lie joy was mingled with tears and regret, from the 
remembrance of past misfortunes, which they could 
not avoid comparing with their present felicity. 

“ We could not have failed,” said they, “ of the 
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Itarm ** eonqunt of SicUy ; our other bo|)ei could nevef 
Nothiifc M iigyg proved abortive, if we bad intrutted all ouf 
** affaire and forcei to the disposal of Alcibiades 
“ alone. In what a condition was Athens when be 
“ took upon him our protection and defence ! We 
** had not only almost entirely lost our power at 
sea, but were scarce possess^ of the suburbs of 
" our city, and, to add to our misfortunes, were 
torn to pieces by a horrid civil war. He notwitb- 
“ standing has raised the republic from its ruins ; 

ahd not content with having reinstated it in the 
“ possession of the sovereignty of the sea, has ren* 
“ dered it universally ^torious by land ; as if the 
fate of Athens had been in his hands alone, either 
“ to ruin or restore it, and victory was aimexed to 
“ his person, and obeyed bis orders/’ 

This favourable reception of Alcibiades did not 
prevent his denoanding an assembly of the people, in 
order to his justification before them; well know* 
ing Iww necessary it was for his sa^y to be ab« 
solved in due form. He appeared therefore; and 
after bavii:^ defdored bis misfortunes, wtuidi 1% im* 
puted very little to the people, and entirely ascribed 
to hia ill fortune, and some dsemon envious of his 
prosperity, he represented, .to them the designs 
the enemy, and exhorted tbein not to cmtceive other 
than great hopes. The Athenians, transported with 
hearing Inm speak, decreed him crowns of gold, ap* 
pdnted him general by sea and land with unlimit' 
cd pow«r, restored him his fortunes, and ordered 

the * £umol|Hdee and Ceryces to absolve him from 
the curses they bad pronounced against him 1^ the 
order of the people; dmng their utmost to make him 
anaends for the iniury and shame of hia baadshment 
by the gforj of bis recall, and toelbcetbeimDe»> 

** TheEuimtpMe^d Cciyeet amre tw« ftwilMt at AlheM 
who bad difieRnt fiinctiona iu U» mg^sterie* of Com*. Thoy 
toolb (heir aames frorn’Eam^ag and Ceryx, the first whe 
kad ezeitised those ofiees. niiiapt the cnmtoymeat of tbs. 
hstcr bad seaia telatioa to Ibat of boiUav 
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brance of the imprecations themselves bad deeteed, Oatka 
by the vows and prayers which they made in ids NathaA 
&vour. Whilst ^ the Eomcdpidse and Ceryces 
were employed in rero&ing those imprecations, 
Theodoras, the principal of them, had the courage 
to say : Asfof me, Ihteve not cursed him, if he Am 
done no coil to kis country'; insmuating by that bold 
expression, that the maledictions, being conditional, 
could not fall upon the head of the innocent, nor 
be averted from the guilty. 

In the midst of this glory and shkmig prospmty 
of Alcibiades, the majority of the peopfe could not 
fadp being concerned, when they cpnsidered the 
time of his return. For it happened precisely upon 
tiie day when the Athenians celebrat^ a festival in 
honour of Minerva, adored under the name of Agra- 
ulis. The priests took oS all the ornaments from the 
goddess's statue to wash it, from whence that feast 
was called and afterwards covered it and 

that day was accounted one of the most ominous 
and unfortunate. It was the S5th of the month 
Thargeliou, which answers to the Sd of July. This 
circumstance displeased that superstitious people, 
because it seemed to imply, that the goddess, patron- 
ess and protectress Athens, did not receive At- 
clbiades agreeably, and with a beuiga aspect, since 
tine covert and concealed herself as if she would 
keep bisD and renoove him from her. 

'All things having hoa'ev«r succeeded according 
to his wish, and the hundred ships he was to cora- 
asond bong ready, be deferred bis departure out 
a laudable ambition to celebrate the great mysfo- 
riea; forhrosn the titne the Lacedaemonians had for- 
tified l>eceiiai,and fokea possessknkof all the ways 
firom Athens to Eleosis, the feast |iad not been so- 
lemnized in all its pomp, and the procession bad 
been ab^{ed to go by sea The particular ern'emo- 
niBs this aolenmity may be seen in the prefisce to 

the first nohime, page xUv. 


»^iiaikicik.p.9ia 
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Danas Alcibiades believed it would be a most glorious 
Nothuf^ action, and draw down upon him the blessings of 
the gods, and the praises of men, if he restored all 
its lustre and solemnity to this feast, in making the 
procession go by land escorted by his troops, to 
defend it against the attacks of tbd enemy. For 
either Agis would suffer it to pass quietly, notwith- 
standing the numerous troops he had at Decelia, 
which would considerably lessen the reputation of 
that king, and sully his glory; or, if he should choose 
to attack it, and oppose the march, he should then 
have the satisfaction to fight a sacred battle ; a bat- 
tle grateful to. the gods, for the greatesit and most 
venerable of all their mysteries, in tb^ sight of his 
country and citizens, who would be witnesses of his 
valour, and regard for religion. It is very likely, 
that by this public and ostentatious act of piety, 
which struck the people’s view in so sensible a 
manner, and was so extremely to their taste, Alci- 
biades’s principal design was to efface entirely from 
their minds the suspicions of impiety, to which the 
mutilation of the statues, and profanation of the 
mysteries, bad given birth. 

Having taken that resolution, he gave notice to 
the Eumolpidce and Ceryces to hold themselves in 
readiness, posted sentinels upon the hills^ sent out 
scouts at the break of day, and taking with him the 
priests, the . initiated, and the probationers, with 
those who initiated them, he covered them with his 
army, and conducted the whole pomp with wonderful 
order, and profound silence. Never was show, says 
Plutarch, more august, nor more worthy the ma- 
jesty of the gods, than this warlike procession-, and 
religious expedition ; in which even those, who en- 
vied the gloiy of Alcibiades, were obliged to own, 
that he was no less happy in discharging the func- 
tions of a high priest, than those of a general. No 
eoemy dared to appear, or disturb that pompous 
march, and Alcibiades re-conducted the sacred troop 
to Athens with entire safety. This success gave him 
new courage, and raised the valour and boldness of 
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his army to such a degree, that they looked upon Dsrioi 
themselyes as. invincible, whilst he commanded Nathw., 
them. • 

He acquired the affection of the poor, and the 
lower sort of people, so much that they most ar- 
dently desiredito have him for their king. Many of 
them openly declared themselves to that effect; and 
there were some who addressed themselves to him, 
and exhorted him to set himself above envy, and 
not to trouble himself about laws, decrees, or suf- 
fra^s; to put down those wordy impertinent orktors 
that disturbed the state with their vain harangues, 
to make himself absolute master of affairs, and to 
govern with entire authority without fearing accusers. 

For him, what his thoughts of the tyranny and his 
designs were, are unknown ; but the most powerful 
citizens, apprehending the breaking out of a fire, of 
which they already saw the sparks, pressed' him to 
depart without delay ; granting whatever he de- 
manded, and ^ving him for colleagues the generals 
most agreeable to him. He set sail accordingly 
with a hundred ships, and steered for the island of 
Andros, that had revolted. His high I'eputation, 
and the good fortune which had attended him in all 
his enterprises, made pothing but what was great 
and extraordinary to be expected from him. 

Sect. IV. The LacedeBmoniam appoint Lysander 
admral. He acquires great ir^uerice with the 
younger Cyrus^ who commanded in Asia. He 
beats the Athenian Jleet near Ephesus in the ab~ 
sence of Alcibiades, who is deprived of the com- 
mand. Ten generals are chosen in his stead. 
CalUcratidas succeeds Lysander. 

Twenty-sixth year of the war. 

' Tue Lacedsemonians, justly alarflied at the retom 
and success of Alcibiades, sufficiently perceived 
that such an enemy required tp be opposed by an 

* Xenoph. Hellen. I. i. p. 440—442. Hut in Ljrt«n4. 
p. 4S4, 435 . Diod. 1. xiii. p. l»2-r 

III. SC 
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Bwiiu abl« general, capable of raakiug bead agamst him. 
For &is reason they made choice of Lysander, and 
gave him the command of the fleet. When he ar- 
rived at Ephesus, he found the city very well dis- 
posed towards hithself, and well aflfected to Sparta ; 
but otherwise in a very unhappy situation. For it 
was in danger of becommg barbarous, by assuming 
the manners and customs of the Persians, who had 
great intercourse with it, as well from the neighbour- 
hood of Lydia, as because the king’s generals com- 
monly took up their wdnter- quarters there. An idle 
and voluptuous life, tilled up with luxury and empty 
show, could not fail of disgusting infinitely a man 
like Lysanderj who had been fared from his birth in 
thesimplicity, poverty, and severe discipline ofSpar- 
ta. Having brought bis array to Ephesus,' be gave 
orders for assembling ships of burden there from all 
parts, erected an arsenal for building of galleys, made 
tbe'ports free for merchants, gave up the squares and 
public places to artificers, put all arts in motion, and 
held them in honour; and by these means filled the 
city with riches, and laid the foundations of that 
grandeur and magnificence, to which it afterwards 
attained. So great a change can the application and 
ability of a single person ocpasion in a state ! 

whilst he was making these dispositions, he re- 
ceived advice, that Cyrus, the king’s youngest son, 
was arrived at Sardis. . 'That prince could not be 
above sixteen years old at that time, being bora after 
his father’s accession to the crown, who was now in 
the seventeenth year of his reign. Parysatis, his mo- 
ther, loved him to idolatry, and she had the entire 
ascendant over her husband. It w-as she that occa- 
sioned bis having the command in chief of all the 
> provinces of Asia Minor givra him ; a command that 
subjected all the f^rovincial governors of the mostim- 
p^ant part of the empire to his authority. The 
view of Parysatis w|is, without doubt, to jmt this' 
young prince into a condition to dispute the throne 
with bis brother after the kibg’s death ; as we shall 
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fiet aeftiti% did; One of the principel instnie-^ Bark* 
lions, gl^efi him bjf bis lather jjpon sending him to NoiJia* 
his government, was tO' give el^tual aid to the La- ■ 
cedtemonisns against Atliens ; an order very con- 
trary to the ngeasures observed till then by Tissa- 
pbernes, and the other governors of those provinces. 

It had always been their maxim, sometimes to asskt 
one party, sometimes the other, in order to hold 
their power in such a balance, that the one might 
never be able to crush the other entirely : drom 
whence it followed, that botii parties were kept weak 
by the war, and neither were in a.condition to form 
any enterprises against the Persian empire. 

Xlpon Ly Sander’s being apprised, therefore, of the 
arrival of Cyrus at Sardis, he set out from Ephesus 
to make him a visit, and to complain of the delays 
and breach of faith of Tissaphernes, who, notwith- 
standing the orders he had received to support the 
Lacedsemonians, and to drive the Athenians from 
the sea, had always covertly favoured the latter, out 
of regard for Alcibiades, to whom he was entirely 
devoted, and had been the sole cause of the loss <h 
the fleet, by not supplying it with the necessary 
quantity of provisions. This discourse pleased Cy- 
rus, who looked upon 'Tissaphernes as a very bad 
man, and his particular enemy. And he answered, 
that the king bad given him orders to support the 
Laeedsemoniens powerfully, and that he had re- 
ceived five hundr^ talents * for that purpose. Ly- 
sander, contrary to the dbmmon character of the 
Spartans, was submissive and condescending, foU 
erf complaisance to the great, always ready to pay 
his court to them, and supporting, for th| good of 
the service, all the weight of their haughtiness and . 
vanity with incredible patience ; in*wbicb beliaviout 
some people make the chief address and principal 
merit of a courtier to consist 

He did not forget himself on this occasion, and 
setting at work' ml that the industry and art of a 
* Firs bnadred thousand crowns, about 112 , 500 A sterling. 

S C S 
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Darin complete courtier could suggest of flattery and »<• 
Notbn. sinuation, he' perfec^ guned the young prince’s fa- 
vour and good opinion, ^fter having praised his 
generosity, magnificence, and zeal for the Lacedae- 
monians, be desired him to give ea^h soldier and 
mariner a drachma * per .day ; in order to corrupt 
those of the enemy by that means, and thereby ter- 
minate the war the sooner. Cyrus very much ap- 
proved the project ; but said, that he could make no 
change in the king’s order, and that the treaty with 
them expressly settled only half a talent f to be 
paid monthly for each galley. The prince, how- 
ever, at the end of a banquet, which he gave him 
before his departure, drinking to bis health, and 
pressing him to ask something of him, Lysander 
desired that an j; obolus a day might be added to 
the seamen’s pay. This was granted, and he gave 
them four obolt, instead of three, which they re- 
ceived before, and paid them all the arrears due to 
them, with a month’s advance; giving Lysander 
ten thousand \ daricks for that purpose ; that is, a 
hundred thousand livres, or about five thousand 
pounds sterling. 

This largess filled the whole fleet with ardour and 
alacrity, and almost unmanned the enemy’s galleys ; 
the greatest part of the mariners deserting to that 
side where the pay was best. The Athenians, in 
despair upon receiving this ne,ws, endeavoured to 
conciliate Cyrus by the jnterposition of Tissa- 
pbernes ; but he would not hearken to them, not- 
withstanding that satrap represented, that it was 
not for the king’s interest to aggrandize the Lacedae- 
monians^but to balance the power of one side with 
that of tne other, in order to perpetuate the wan 
and to ruin both, by tlieir own divisions. 

* Ten-pence. » 

f One thousand fire hundred lirres, about 112/. sterling. 

. f The drachma was itx oboli, or ten-pence French ; each 
obolus being something above three halfpence ; so -that the 
fouroboli was six-pence halfpenny a day. instead of five-pence, 
or three oboli. § A darick is about a pistole. 
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iThough Lysaiider had considerably weakened the Darios 
enemy by augmenting the mariner’s paj', and thereby Nothni. 
very much hurt their naval gower, he dared not 
however hazard a battfe with them, particularly 
dreading Alcibiades, who was a man of execution, 
had the greater number of ships, and had never been 
overthrown in any battle either by sea or land. But 
after Alcibiades had left Samos to go into Phocsa 
and Ionia, to raise money, of which he was in want, 
for the payment of his troops, and had ^ven the 
command of his fleet to Antiochus, with express 
order not to fight or attack the enemy in his ab- 
sence ; the new commander, to make a show of his 
courage, and to brave Lysander, eAtered the port 
of Ephesus with two galleys, and after having made 
a great noise, retired svith loud laughter, and an 
air of contempt and insult. Lysander, enraged at 
that affront, immediately detached some galleys, 
and went himself in pursuit of him. But as the 
Athenians advanced to support Antiochus, be or- 
dered other galleys of his side to come on, till the 
whole fleet arrived by little and little, and the en- 
gagement became general on both sides. Lysander 
gained the victory, and having taken fifteen of the 
Athenian galleys, he ejected a trophy. Alcibiades, 
on his return to Samos, sailed even into the port to 
oflTer him battle ; but Lysander was contented with 
his victory, and did not think proper to accept it; 
so that be retired without doing any tiling. 

Thrasybulus at the same time, the most danger- a. M. 
ous enemy he had in his'army, left the camp, and 3598. 
went to Athens to accuse him. To inflame his^"^g‘^* 
enemies in the city the more, be told the people in 
a full assembly, that Alcibiades had enti^ly ruined 
their affairs, and the navy, by the licence he had 
introduced ; that he had given himself up to the 
most * notorious debauchees aiyl drunkards, who, 

* Antiochus is pointed at in this place, a mean, debanched 
man, who had acquired the fovour of Alcibiades by catching a 
^uail for him, which he bad let fly. 
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Bftfkn from hairing been common seamen, were now the 
Motfaqs. only persons in credit about him ; that be aban-r 
doned his whole autliority to them, to be at leisure 
to enrich himself in the ffrovinces, and to plunge 
himself there into intemperance and all other infa-* 
mous excesses, to the disgrace of Athens, whilst 
his fleet was left ne^ected in the face of that of 
the enemy. 

Another article of accusation against him was 
taken from the forts he had built near the city of 
Byzantium, for an asylum apd retreat for himself; 
as neither being able nor willing to return any more 
to his country. The Athenians, a capricious, in- 
constant peopfe, gave credit to all these imputa^ 
tions. The loss of the last battle, and his little 
success since his departure from Athens, instead of 
the great and wonderful actions expected from him, 
entirely sunk him in their opinions; and his own 
glory and reputation may be said to have occasion- 
ed his ruin. For he was suspected of not having 
been desirous to do what was not done, which they 
could not believe out of his power, because they 
were fully persuaded, that nothing he desired to 
do was impossible to him. They made it a crime 
in Alcibiades that the rapidity of his conquests did 
not correspond with that of their imaginations ; not 
considering,- that be made war without money upon 
a people who had the great king for their treasurer, 
and tiiat be was often obliged t6 quit his camp, to 
go in quest of what was qect^ssary for the payment 
and subsistence of his troops. However, Alcibi- 
ades was deposed, and ten generals nominated in 
his stead ; of which when he received advice, he re- 
tired in his galley to some castles which he had in 
the Thracian Chersonesus. 

' About this tiiAe died Plistonax, one of the kings 
of Lacedsemonia, and was succeeded by Pausanias, 
wbPTeigned fourtepi\years. The latter made a fine 
to one who asked, why it wii,s not permitted 

* Biod. p. 196 . 
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to make any change in the ancient customs of Oanut 
Sparta : * Because, says he, at Sparta the laws NaUuis. 
command men, and not men the laws. 

* Lysander, who intdided to establish the go> 
vernment of the nobility in all the cities in the de- 
pendence of Sparta, that the governors of his choos- 
ing might be always at bis disposal, from bis having 
rendered them independent of their people, caused 
such persons as he knew to be the boldest, and 
most enterprising and ambitious among the princi- 
pal men of the cities, to come to Ephesus. These 
he placed at the head of affairs, promoted to the 
greatest honours, and raised to>the first employ- 
ments of the army, thereby rendering himself, says 
Plutarch, the accomplice of all the crimes and op- 
pressions they committed to advance and enrich 
themselves. For this reason they were always 
extremely attached to him, and regretted him inh- 
nitely, when Callicratidas came to succeed him, 
and took upon him the command of the fleet. He 
was not inferior to Lysander either in valour or mi- 
litary knowledge, and was infinitely above him in 
point of moral virtue. Alike sevi^re to himself and 
others, inaccessible to flattery and sloth, the declared 
enemy of luxury, he setained the modesty, temper- 
ance, and austerity of the ancient Spartans ; virtues 
that began to distinguish him particularly, as they 
were not too common in his time. His probity and 
justice were proof against all things ; his simplicity - 
and integrity abhorred ajl falseho^ and fraud, to 
which were joined a truly Spartan nobleness and 
grandeur of soul. The great and powerful could 
not refrain from admiring his virtue ; but they were 
better pleased with the affability and condescen- 
sion of his predecessor, who was blind to the in- 
justice and violence of their actfbns. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. 1. i. p. 442— 44’4’. - Plat, in Lysand* 
p. *35, 436. Died. p. 197, 198. • 

* *On rods yofbovs ru!* iySgtav, ou rods SySp»s riSy yofhon 
*vglovs thou Ss7. Plat, in ^p^h. p. 230. 
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Barius It was not witliout mortification and jealousy, 
Nothiuu that Lysander saw him arrive at Ephesus to take 
upon him tl^ command, and out of a criminal 
baseness and treactery, cibt uncommon with those 
who hearken more to their private ambition than 
the good of the public, he did him all the ill offices 
in his power. Of the ten thousand daricks, which 
Cyrus had given him for the augmentation of the 
mariners* pay, he returned the remainder to that 
prince ; telling Callicratidas, that he might apply 
to the king for the money, and that it depended on 
him to find means for the subsistence of his army. 
This conduct gave. him great trouble, and distressed 
him exceedingly. For he had brought no money 
with him from Sparta, and could not resolve to 
extort any from the cities, as he found them suffi<r 
cientJy rifled already, 

* lathis urgent necessity a person having offered 
him fifty talents (that is to say, fifty thousand crowns) 
U> obtain a favour which he could not grant with 
justice, he refused them. Upon which Cleander, 

• one of hb^ officers, said, “ I would accept them, 
“ were I in yoi^ place.” ** And so would I,” 
replied the general, ** were I in yours.” 

He had no other resource .therefore than to go, 
as Lysander had done, to ask money at the gates 
of the king s generals and lieutenants, for which he 
was the least proper of all mankind. Nurtured 
and educated in the love of liberty, full of great 
and noble sentiments, and infinitely remote from 
all flattery and baseness, he was convinced at 
heart, that it was a less evil and dishonour for 
Greeks to be overcome by Greeks, than infamously 
to make their court, and beg at the gates of barba- 
rians, whose only merit consisted in their gold and 
silver. The wbolb nation were indeed disgraced 
by so mean a prostitution. 

, Cicero, in his Offices, draws two very different 
characters of persons employed in the administration 
^ Plot, in Apoph. p, 222, 
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of government, and makes tlie application of them Bariw 
to the two generals, of whom we speak. The one, No»h«fc 
says he, *zealous lovers of truth, and declared ene- 
mies of all fraud, pique themselves upon their'sim- 
plicity and candour, and do not believe, that it can 
ever be consistent with honour to lay snares, or use 
artifice. The others, prepared to do or suffer every 
thing, and not ashamed of the meanest actions, pro- 
vided from those unworthy methods they have rea- 
son to expect the success of their designs. Cicero 
places Callicratidas amongst the former, and Ly6an- 
der amongst the latter, to whom be gives two epithets 
not much to his honour, and hardly consistent with 
the Spartan character, when he calls biin veryartjul^ 
and very patient, o^ rather very complaisant. 

Callicratidas however, forced by necessity, went 
to Lydia, and repaired immediately to the palace of 
Cyrus, where he desired that prince might be told, 
that the admiral of the Grecian fleet was come to 
speak with him. He was answered, that Cyrus was 
then at table, engaged in a f party of pleasure ; to 
which be replied with a modest tone and air, that 
be was in no baste, and would wait till tbe prince 
came forth. The guards set up a laugh, wondering 
at the honest stranger's simplicity, who seemed so 
little acquainted with tbe world ; and be was obliged 
to retire. He came thither the second time, and 
was again denied admittance. Upon which he re- 
turned to Ephesus, ‘loading those with curses and 
imprecations, who had first made their court to bar- 
barians, and by their flattery and submissions bad 
taught them to make their riches a title and pre- 

* Sum it's alti mttldim dUparei, tinplices et aperti ; qui nihil ex 
occulta, nihil ex insidiit agendum putant; veritatit cultora, Jrau- 
die inimid t itemque alii, gui quidvis perpetianiur, cuivis deter- 
viant, dmi, quod velint, consequaMur. Uumin genere vertutisri- 
mum et patieMiteimum hacedcmcmium tpvmanm acctpimue, 
eoMrdque Callicratidam. OfBc. I. i. u. 109. 

t The Greek Myg literally that he yas drinking, rivii. The • 

Persians valued themselves upon drinking a great deal, as am 
^tance of their merit, u we shall see in Cyrdlfs letter to tha 
Mcedsmonians. 
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DariM t^QCe for iosiiUiag the rest of mankind. - Address* 
^othut. iQg himself jat tte same time to those about him, 
he swore, that as s<y)n as he returned to Sparta, he 
would use his utmost endeavours to reconcile the 
Greeks amongst .themselves, that for the future 
they might become formidable to the barbarians, 
and have no further occasion for their aid to invade 
. and ruin each other. But that generous Spartan, 
whose thou^ts were so noble, and so worthy the 
Lacedeemonian name, and whose justice, magnani- 
mity, and valour, might rank him with all that 
Greece had ever produced of the most excellent 
and most consummate, had not the good fortune to 
return to his country, nor to apply himself to a work 
so great, and so worthy of him. 

Sect. V. Callicratidas is defeated by the Athenians 
near the Arginusa. The Athenians pass sentence 
of death upon several of their generals for not 
having brought off the bodies ff those who had 
been slain in battle. Socrates alone has the 
courage to oppose so unjust a sentence. 

• Cailiceatidas, after having gained several 
victories over the Atheniai^, had at last pursued 
CopoD, one of tlieir generals, into the port of Mity- 
lene, where he kept him blocked up. This was in 
the twenty-sixth year of the Peloponnesian war. Co- 
non seeing himself besieged by sea and land, with- 
out hope of aid, and in want of provisions, found 
means to apprise Athens of the extreme danger he 
was in. Extraordinary efforts were made to relieve 
him, and in less than a month’s time a fleet of a 
hundred and ten sail were fitted out, on board of 
which were embarked all that were capable of bear- 
ing arms, as well 'slaves as freemen, with some horse. 
At Samos they w^re joined by the allies with forty 
.galleys, and the eollipcted armament steered for (he 

* Xenopb. Ikllen. 1. i. p. 444— 4.S2. Diod. 1. xiii. p. IQS 
ft 201, ft 217-%22. 
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Argiausev iRlands situate b^ween Cuflose and Mi> Ssriasv 
tylene. Caliicratidas.beinginfortnedoftheiroouree^ Noibaft 
left Eteeiiicus to contioue the sitge wiUt fifty ships, 
and put to sea with a huntAed and twenty sail, with 
design to face the enemy, and prevent their reliev- 
ing Conon. The right wing of the Athenians was 
commanded by Protomachus and Thrasylus, who 
had each fifteen galleys. They were snpported by 
a second line with a like number of ships, com- 
manded by Lysias and Aristogenes. The lett wing, 
like the otlier, drawn up in two lines, was urfder 
Arihtocrates and Diomedon, supported by £rasi- 
nitles and Pericles.* The main body, consisting of 
near thirty galleys, amongst which were the three 
Athenian admirafs, was disposed in one line. They 
had strengthened each of their wings with a second 
line ; because their galleys were neither so swift, 
nor so easy to manage, as those of the enemy ; so 
that there was reason to fear their getting between 
two, and being charged on both sides at the same 
time. The Lacedaemonians and their allies, who 
perceived they were inferior in number to the ene- 
my, contented themselves with drawing up in one 
line, in order to equal their front, and tor the greater 
facility of running between the Athenian galleys, 
and turning nimbly round them. Callicratidas's 
pilot, daunted at the inequality, advised him not 
to hazard the battle, and to retire : but he replied, 
that be could not tl^ without shame, and that bis 
death was of small iihpqrtance to tlie republic. 

Sparta, said he, does not depend upon one man. He 
commanded the right wing, and Thrasondas the 
Theban the left. 

It was a grand and awful sight to behold the seR 
covered with three hundred galleys ready to engage. 

Never had more numerous nav^l armies of the 
Greeks fought against each other before. The ability, 
experience, and valour of the*generals who com- 
Rianded, left nottiing to desire ; so that there was 
* H« was the son of the great Pericles. 
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iTud TcasoQ to bdieve this battle would decide the fate of 
both people, and putan end to a war that had endured 
so long. When thedgoals were given, the two armies 
raised great shouts, and began the fight. Callicrati- 
das, who from the answer of the augurs expected to 
fall in the battle, did amazing actions of valour. He 
attacked the enemy with incredible courage and 
boldness, sunk some of their ships, disabled others 
by breaking their oars and piercing their sides with 
toe prow or beak of his galley. At length he attack- 
ed that of Pericles, and made a thousand holes in 
it; but the latter having hooked him fast with a 
grappling iron, he found it impossible to disengage 
himself, and was surrounded in an instant by seve- 
ral of the Athenian vessels. His own was imme- 
diately filled with the enemy, and after a dreadful 
slaughter, he fell dead, rather overwhelmed by 
their numbers than vanquished. The right wing 
which he commanded, having lost |ts admiral, was 
put to flight. The left, composed of Boeotians 
and Euboeans, still made a long and vigorous re- 
sistance, from the urgent concern they were in, 
lest they should fall into the bands of the Athe- 
nians, against whom they bad revolted ; but they 
. were at length obliged to ^give way, and retire in 
disorder. The Athenians erected a trophy in the 
Arginusffi. They lost twenty-five galleys in this 
battle, and the enemy more than seventy, of which 
number were nine of the ten furnished by the 
Lacedaemonians. , * 

^ Plutarch equals Callicratidas, the Lacedaemo- 
nian general, for his justice, valour, and magnani- 
mity, with all who bad ever rendered themselves 
most worthy of admiration amongst the Greeks. 

‘ He blames him however exceedingly for hazard- 
ing the battle at the Arginusae, and observes, that to 
avoid the reproaoh of having retired out of fear, be 
haid, ' through a mistaken sense of honour, failed in 
the essential duty of bis function. For, says Pirn- 
^ Plat, ia Lysand. p. 4S6. * Plat, ia Pelop. p. 27S. 
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tardi, if (to use the coinparisoD of * Ij^icmtes) Uie Umiw 
li^t>armed in&ntry resemble the hands, the horse Itlathw 
the feet, the main body the breitst, and the general 
the head ; the general, who* abandons himself rashly 
to the impetuosity of hb valour, does not so much 
neglect or expdse his own life, as the lives of those, 
whose safety depends upoh his. OurLacedsemo* 
nian chief was therefore in the wrong, continues 
Plutarch, to answer the pilot, who advised him to 
retire, Sparta does not depend t^on one man. For 
though it be true, that Callicratidas, fighting udder 
the orders of another by sea or land, was no more 
than one man, yet, when commanding an army, all 
that obeyed his orders were collected in his person ; 
and he, in whom so many thousands might belost^ 
was no longer one man. f Cicero had passed the 
same judgment upon him before Plutarch. After 
having said, that there were many persons to be 
found, who were ready to sacrifice their fortunes, 
and even lives, for their country, but who out of a 
false delicacy in point of glory would not hazard 
their reputation for it in the least; he cites the ex-; 
ample of Callicratidas, who answered those that 
advised him to retreat from the Ai^nusse, That 
Sparta could, fit out another fleet if this were lost; 
but for himself, he could not fly bfore the enemy 
without shame and irfamy. 

I return to the sequel of the battle near the 
ArginussB. The Athenian generals ordered Thera- 
menes, Thrasybulus, ahd ^ome otherofficers, to re- 
turn with about fifty galleys to take up the wrecks 
and dead bodies, in order to their interment, whilst 

* He wai a famous general of the Athenians. 

f InverUi multi sunt, qui non modd pecuninm ; scd vitam eticm, 
profUndcre pro pairid parati essent, izdem gloria jacturam ne mU 
mmam quidem facere vellent, ne republicd ^uidem postulante : ut 
Callicratidas, qui, ctlm Lacedamoniorum dux fuisset Peloponne- 
Siaco hello, multaque fecisset egregii, vertit ad extremum omnia, 
cdm coHsilio non paruit eoi'um, qui classem ah Arginusis removen^ 
dam, nec cum Atheniensihus dimicandum putahant. Sluibus ille 
fespondit, Lacedamonios, ctasse illd amissd, aliam parare posse, 
sejugere sine suo dedecore non posse, O0ic. 1. i. n. 48# 
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SRtJed on with the rest against Etecmictia, who 

Corton besieged before Milylene. Btit a vio-^ 
lent tempest came^on suddenly, and prevented the 
execution of this order, ^teonicus having received 
news of the defeat, and fearing it might occasion 
afann and terror amongst the troops, *senl back those 
who brought it, with orders to return udth wreaths 
of flowers upon their Beads, and to give out, that 
CalHcratMas had gained the victory, and destroyed 
the whole Athenian fleet. Upon their return be 
ofFei^cd sacrifices of thanksgiving, and having made 
hh troops take some refreshment, he sent the galleys 
away directly,^ the wind being fair, and marcjied 
off the land army to Methymna, after having burnt 
the camp. Conon being delivered in this manner 
from the blockade, joined the victorious fleet, which 
' returned fortfiwith to Samos. However, when it 
was known at Atliens, that the dead bodies had 
been left without interment, the people were highly 
enraged, and caused the whole weight of their re- 
sentment to fall upon those whom they deemed 
guilty of that crime. The ancients held it a great 
one not to provide sepulture for the dead ; and we 
may observe, that after all their battles, the first 
care of the conquered, nott>rithstanding the sense 
of their misfortune, and their great affliction for a 
bloody defeat, was to demand a suspension of arms 
from the victor, in order to pay the last duties to 
tfiose who had fallen in battle ; upon which they 
believed their happiness* in* another life depended. 
They had little or no idea of the resurrection of the 
body ; but however, the Pagans, by the soul’s con- 
cern for the body after death, the religious regard 
paid to it, and the zeal with which they rendered 
solemn honours Jo the dead, shewed that they had 
some confused notion of a resurrection, w hich sub- 
sisted amongst all* nations, and descended from the 
most ancient traditif>B, though they could not clearly 
distii1gni.*ih it 

Hence arose the fury of the people of Athens^ 
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They immediately nombated new, generalsii retain- Dniw 
ing only Conon of the old ones, to whom gave NotWi> 
Adimantus and Philocles for colleagues. Of the 
eight others, two. bad withdrawn themselves, and 
only six returned to Athens. Theramenes, the tenth 
general, w'ho returned before the rest of the fleets 
accused the other chiefs before the people, making 
them responsible for not bringing off the dead after 
the battle ; and to clear himself, read the letter they 
had written to the senate and the people, wherem 
they excused themselves from the violence of the 
storm, without charging any body. There was 
something detestably vile in this calumny, as it was 
making an unjust use of their reserve in’not mention- 
ing him in their letter, and in not laying a fault to 
bis charge, of which he might have appeared the 
most guilty. The generals, at their return, not being 
able to prevail in obtaining the time necessary for 
making their defence, contented themselves with re- 
presentbg in few words the state of the affair, and 
appealed for the truth of what theiy said to the pi- 
lots, and all present when it happened. The peo- 
ple seemed to receive their excuse favourably, and 
several persons offered themselves for their sureties 
but it was thought proper to adjourn the assembly, 
because of the night, and it being the people’s cus- 
tom to give their suffrages by lifting up of bands, 
their resolution could not be known; besides which 
the council were firsfr to give their opinbn upon the 
question to be proposed 4o the people. 

The feast of Apaturia ceding on, in which it was 
the custom to assemble by families, the relations of 
Theramenes posted several persons in naourning 
habits, with their heads shaved, in proper places, 
who said, they were the kindred of those who had 
been slain in battle, and obliged Callifcenes to accuse 
the generals in the senate. It was jlecreed in con- 
sequence, that as the accusatioq and defence had 
been heard in the last assembly, the pepple by their 
respective tribes should ^ve t^ir voices, and if the 
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aceased wew found guilty, they should be punished 
with de^, their estates confiscated, and the tenth 
part consecrated ta the * goddess. Some senators 
opposed this decree as unjust, and contrary to the 
laws : but as the pepple, at the instigation of Callixe* 
nes, threatened to include the oppossrs in the same 
cause and crime with foe generals, they were so 
mean as to desist from. their opposition, and to sa- 
crifice the innocent generals to their own safety, by 
consenting to the decree. Socrates (the celebrated 
philosopher) was the only one of the senators that 
stood firm, and persisted obstinately in opposing a 
decree so notoriously unjust, and so contrary to all 
laws. The oiator, who mounted the tribunal in de- 
fence of the generals, shewed, “ That they had failed 
“ in no part of their duty, as they had given orders 
“ that the dead bodies should be taken up : that if 
“ any one were guilty, it was he, who being charged 
“ with these orders, had neglected to put them in 
“ execution ; but that he accused nobody: and that 
“ the tempest, which came on unexpectedly at the 
very instant, was an unanswerable apology, and 
“ entirely discharged the accused from all guilt. 
** He demanded, that a whole day should be allow- 
** ed them to make their defence, a favour not de- 
nied to the most criminal, and that they should be 
‘‘ tried separately. He represented, that they were 
“ not in the least obliged to precipitate a sentence, 
wherein the lives of the most^ illustrious of the citi- 
“ zens were concerned ; that it was in some mea- 
“ sure attacking the gods to make t men responsible 
“ for foe winds and weather; and that they could 
not, without foe most flagrant ingratitude and 
“ injustice, put the conquerors to death, to whom 
“ they ought to decree crowns and honours, or give 
*' up foe defenders of thelT country to the rage of 
“ those who envied them ; and if they did so, their 
* Minerva. 

f Qum adioiniquum, ta sceleri assigned, quod tfCrUi et Jtuctui 
ddiquerint f Tacit. Annal. 1. xiv* c. S. 
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** UAjttst* judgment would be followed with a sud-^ fiatlai 
den but vain repentance, which would leave in Nethaa 
their hearts the sharpest remorse, and cover them 
** with eternal shame and infamy.” The people 
seemed at firs{ to be moved with these reasons; bul^ 
being animated by the apcusers, they pronounced 
sentence of death against the eight generals; and six 
of them, who were present, were seized in order to 
their being carried to execution. One of them, 
Diomedon, a person of great reputation for bis va- 
lour and probity, demanded to be heard. “ Athe- 
nians,” said he, “ I wish the sentence you have 
** passed upon us may not prove the misfortune of 
“ the republic ; but I have one favour to ask of 
“ you in behalf of my colleagues and myself, which 
“ is, to acquit us before the gods of the vows we 
made to them for you and ourselves, as we are 
not in a condition to discharge them; for it is to 
“ their protection, invoked before the battle, we 
“ acknowledge that we are indebted for the vic- 
tory gained by us' over the enemy.” There was 
not one good citizen that did not melt into tears at 
this discourse so full of mildness and religion, and 
admise with surprise the moderation of a person, - 
who seeing himself unjustly condemned, did not 
however vent the least harsh expression, or evert 
complaint, against bis judges, but was solely intent 
(in favour of an angrateful country, .which had 
doomed them to perish) upon what it owed the gods 
in common with them for the victory they had latel]^ 
obtained. 

The six generals were hardly executed when the 
peopleopened theireyes, and perceived all the horror 
of that sentence; but their repentance could not 
restore the dead to life. Callixertbs, their accuser, 
was put in prison, and was not allowed to be heard. 

Having found means to make his escape, he fled to 
Hecelia to the enemy, from whence he returned 
some time after to Athens, where he died of hunger, 
universally detested and abhorred by all the world, 

VOl. III. S D 
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Itariw as all &lse accusers and slaoderera ought to be. 

Notbiu. j) iodorus remarks, that the people themselves were 
justly punished for \heir crime by the gods, who 
abandoned them soon after, not to asb^e master, 
but to thirty tyrants, that treated them with the ut- 
most rigour and cruelty. 

^Tbe disposition of tHe populace is recognized 
b this account; and Pl&to, upon the same events 
draws in few words their character with much spi- 
rit apd resemblance. The * populace, says be, is 
an unoonstant, ungrateful, cruel, suspicious animal, 
incapable of submitting to the government of rea- 
son; and this is ho wonder, adds he, as it is com- 
monly composed of the dregs of a city, and is a 
monstrous assemblage, without form or order, of 
all that is worst in it. 

The same relation shews what effect fear can have 
upon the minds of men, even upon those who pass 
for the wisest, and how few there are, who are ca- 
pable of supporting inflexibly the view of present 
danger and disgrace. Though the justness of the 
accused generals’ cause was perfectly known in the 
senate, at least by the greater part of it; as soon as 
the people’s rage was men^ned, and the terrible 
menaces they murmured, those grave senators, most 
of whom had commanded armies, and who all had 
frequently exposed themselves to the greatest dan- 
gers of war, instantly changed sides, and came over 
to the most notorious calumny, and flagrant injus- 
tice, that ever had being. An evident proo^ that 
there is a courage, though very rare, wlii(b infi- 
nitelytranscends that valour, which ioducesso many 
thousands of men every day to confront the most 
terrible dangers in battle. 

Amongst all the judges, one alone, truly .w<Mthy 
of his reputation, |he great Socrates, in this general 
treason and perfidy^i stood firm and immoveable ; 


* Plat, io Axioch. p. 368, 369. 
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tol though be knew his sufirage and unaided voice Dw»u 
would be of little or no consequence to the accused, Nodiaf. 
he thought these an bondage aue to oppressed inno* 
cence, and that it was * unworthy an honest man 
to suffer hin^elf, through a base fear, to be hurried 
away by the fury of a. blind and frantic people. 

We see in this instance how far the cause of justice 
may be abandoned. We may conclude it was 
not better defended before the people. Of more 
than three thousand citizens, who composed the 
assembly, two only took upon them the defence of 
their generis, Euriptolemus and. Axiochus. Plato 
has preserved their names, and given that of the 
latter to the dialc^ue, from whence part of these 
reflections are taken. 

The same year that the battle of the Arginusse A M. 
was fought, Dionysius possessed himself of the ty- 
ranny in Sicily. I shall defer speaking of him till * 

the ensuing volume, in which 1 shall relate tlie his- 
tory of the tyrants of Syracuse at large. 

S EOT. VI. Ly sunder commands the Lacedemonian 

fleet. Cyrus is recalled to court by his father. 

Lysander gains a .celebrated victory over the 

Athenians at Mgospotamos: 

'After the defeat at the Arginusse, the affairs A.M. 
of the Peloponnesivis declining, the allies, su pported , 
by the credit of Cyrus, sent an embassy to Sparta, ' 

to demand that the command of the fleet should 
again be given to Lysander, with the promise of 
serving with more affection and courage if their re- 
quest were granted. As it was contrary to the laws 
of Sparta that the same person should be twice^ad- 
miral, the Lacedsemonians, to gratify the allies, gave 
the title of admiral to one Aracu^, and sent Lysan- 
der with him, whom in appearanjce they commissioned 

' X^oph. Hellen. I. ii. p. 454-. Plat, in Lys. ). is. p. 436^ 

437. Diod. 1. xiiij p. 223. 

• Ob’ ydj ifalytrt triftyw Svft-f jM.wvop.wy vuvejapxwv. 

S V S 
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Duiiis only as vice-admiral, though in 'effect they invested 

®* * “***’“* him with all the authority of the supreme com- 
mand. , 

All those who had the greatest share in the go- 
vernment of the cities, and po3sessed,the most au- 
thority in tbenor saw him a,rrive with extreme joy ; 
promising themselves, from his influence, the final 
subversion of the democratic power. His character 
of complaisance towards his friends, and indulgence 
to all their faults, suited much better their ambitious 
and injurious views, than the austere equity of Cal- 
licratidas. For Lysander was a man of the most 
corrupt heart, and gloried in having no principles 
on the score of virtue or the most sacred duties. 
He made no scruple to employ artifice and deceit 
upon all occasions, and esteemed justice only as far 
as it served his measures. When it did not pro- 
mote them, he never failed to prefer the useful, 
which with him was alone the laudable and excel- 
lent; from a persuasion that truth had in its own 
nature no advantage over falsehood, and that the 
value of both one and the other was to be appre- 
ciated by the convenience resultingfrom them. And 
as to those who represented to him, that it was un- 
worthy the descendants of Hercules to make use of 
fraud and treachery, he laughed at them ; For, said 
he, where the lion's skin is not long enough, it is ne^ 
cessary to tack the fox's tail to it. 

An expression ascribed to him sufficiently de- 
notes how small an account be made of peijury. 
He used to say, * Children are amused with bau~ 
hies, and men with oaths; shewing by so professed 
a want of religion, that he cared less for the gods 
than his enemies. For he who deceives with a ^se 
oath, plainly dechres in so doing, that he fears his 
enemies, but tbatdie despises God. 

* The Greek text admits of another sense, which is perhapa 
equally good : Children may use art, and cheat one another in 

their games, and men in their oaths, 'ExfXeus 

drrfor/ihQtSp tis f c^icots 
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* Here ends the twenty^sixtb year of the Pelopoa* 
nesian war. In this year it was, that the younger 
Cyrus, dazzled with the §plen(for of supreme autho> 
rity, to which he had been little accustomed, and 
jealous of thq least omission in point of ceremonial 
homage, discovered by a, remarkable action the se- 
cretofhis heart. Broughtup from his infancy among 
the reigning family, nurtured under the Shade of the 
throne, amidst the submbsions and prostrations of 
the courtiers, entertained long, by the discourses of 
an ambitious mother that idolized him, in the desire 
and hope of empire, he began already to exert the 
rights of sovereignty, and to exact the honours paid 
to it with surprising hau^tiness and rigour. Two 
Persians of the royal family, bis cousin-germans by 
their mother, sister of his father Darius, bad omitted 
to cover their hands with their sleeves in his pre- 
sence, according to a ceremonial observed only to- 
wards the kings of Persia. Cyrus, resenting that 
neglect as a capital crime, condemned them both to 
die, and caused them to be executed at Sardis with- 
out mercy. Darius, at whose feet their relations 
threw themselves to demand justice, was very much 
affected with the tragical end of his two nephews, 
and looked upon this action of his son’s as an at- 
tempt upon himself, to whom alone that honour was 
due. He resolved therefore to take his government 
from him, and ordered him to court upon the pre- 
text of being sick, and having a desire to see him. 

Cyrus before his departure sent for Dysander to 
Sardis, and put into his hands great sums of money 
for the payment of bis fleet, promising him still 
more for the future. And, with the ostentation of a 
young man, to let him see how much he desired to 
oblige him, he assured him, that though the king 
his father should cease to afford him any supplies, 
he would furnish him the mcgre \^llingly out of bis 
own coffers, and that rather than be should want 
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Bariui th# neeedsary provisions, he would even cause the 
Nstlrai. thnone erf massy ^Id fnd silve/, upon which he sat 
to administer justice, to be nseUed down. At length, 
when he was upon the point of setting out, he em* 
powered him to receive the tributes and revenues of 
the cities, confided the government of his provinces 
to him, and embracing him conjured him not to give 
battle in his absence, unless superior in force ; be« 
cause the king neither wanted the will nor the power 
to give^him that superiority over the enemy ; promis- 
ing at the same time, with the strongest assurances 
of affection, to bripg him a great number of ships 
from Phoenicia and Cilicia. 

‘‘After that prince’s departure, Lysander sailed 
towards the Hellespont, and laid siege to Lampsacus^ 
Thorax, having march^ thither with his land forces 
at the same time, assaulted the city on his side. 
‘ The place w^as carried by storm, and abandoned by 
Lysander to the soldiers. The Athenians, w'ho fol- 
lowed him close, came to an anchor in the port of 
Eleontum in the Chersonesus, with a hundred and 
fourscore galleys. But upon the news of the taking 
of Lampsacus, they immediately steered for Sestos, 
and after having taken in provisions, they stood 
away from thence, sailing along the coast to a place 
called *-£gospotamos, where they halted over- 
against the enemy, who were then at anchor before 
Lampsacus. The Hellespont is not above two 
thousand paces broad in that place. The two ar- 
mies, seeing themselves so near each other, expected 
only to rest that day, and were in hopes of coming 
to a battle on the next. 

But Lysander had another design in view. He 
commfinded the seamen and pilots to go on board 
their galleys, as if^hey were in reality to fight the 
next morning at break of day, to bold themselves 

^ Xenoph. Helkn. 1. ii. p. 455-^5$. 

1 Plut. in Lys. p. 437f & 440. Id. in Alcib. p. 212. Diod, 
1. xiii. p. 225, 226. 

♦ The River of the <»oat. 
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in readiness, and to wait his orders with profound 
silence. He ordered the land army in like manner 
to draw up in batde apop the coast, and to wait the 
day without any noise. On the morrow, as soon 
as the sun w|s risen, the Athenians began to row 
towards them with their whole fleet in one Ime, 
and to bid them defiance. Lysander, though his 
ships were ranged in order of battle, with their 
heads towards the enemy, lay still without making 
any movement. In the evening, when the Athe- 
nians withdrew, he did not suffer his soldiers to go 
ashore, till two or three galleys, which he had sent 
out to observe them, were returned with advice, 
that they had seen the enemy land. The next day 
passed in the same manner, as did the third and 
fourth. Such a conduct, which argued reserve and 
apprehension, extremely augmented the security 
and boldness of the Athenians, and inspired them 
with a sovereign contempt for an army, which foar, 
in their opinion, prevented from sbewingthemselves, 
and attempting any thing. 

Whilst this passed, Alcibiades, who was near the 
fleet, took horse, and came to the Athenian generals ; 
to whom he represented, that they kept upon a 
very disadvantageous coast, where there were nei- 
ther ports nor cities in the neighbourhood ; that they 
were obliged to bring their provisions from Sestos 
with great danger and mfficulty ; and that they were 
very much in the wrong to suffer the soldiers and 
mariners of tlie fleet, ^as soon as they were ashore, 
to straggle and disperse themselves wherever they 
pleased,- whilst they saw an enemy’s fleet facing 
them, accustomed to execute the orders of their ge- 
neral with instant obedience, and upon the slightest 
signal. He oflered also to attac Whe enemy by land 
with a strong body of Thracian troops, and to force 
them to a battle. The generals, especialty Tydeus 
and Menander, jealous of their command, did not 
content themselves with refusing his offers, from the 
opinion, that if the event {nroved unfortunate, the 
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Bariua whole blame would fall on them, and if favourable, 

No^m. that Alcibiades would engross the honour of it; but 
Tweeted also with in Ailt his wise and salutary couO' 
sel, as if a man in disgrace lost his sense and abi^ 
lities with the favour of the commonwealth. Al^ 
cibiades. withdrew. ' 

The fifth day the Athenians presented themselves 
again, and o£fered him battle ; retiring in the even- 
ing according to custom with more insulting airs 
than tjie days before. Lysander, as usual, detached 
some galleys to observe them, with orders to return 
with the utmost diligence, as soon as they saw the 
Athenians landed,' and to put a brazen buckler at 
each ship’s head as soon as they reached the middle 
of the channel. Himself in the mean finie ran 
through the whole line in his galley, exhorting the 
pilots and officers to hold the seamep and soldiers 
in readiness to row and fight on the first signal. 

As soon as the bucklers were put up in the ships’ 
heads, and the admiral galley had given the signal 
by the sound of trumpet, the whole fleet set for- 
wards in good order. The lapd army .at the same 
time made all possible haste to the top of the pro- 
montory to see the battle. The strait that sepa- 
rates the two continents in this place, is about fif- 
teen stadia,* or three quarters of a league in breadth, 
which space was presently cleared through the actir 
vity and diligence of the ro^rs. . Conon, the Athe- 
nian general, was the first, who perceived, from 
shore, the enemy’s fleet advancing in good order to 
attack him ; upon whidi he immediately cried out 
for the troops to embark. In the height of sorrow 
and perplexity, some he called to by their names, 
some he conjured, and. others he forced to go on 
board their galleys; but all bis endeavours and emo- 
tion were inefiecti^al, the soldiers being dispersed 
on all sides. For they were no sooner- come on 
shor^ than some ran to the sutlers, somo tQ 
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walk in the country, some to sleep in their tents, Darius 
and others had begun to dress their suppers. This 
proceeded from the want of vigilance and experience 
in their generals, who, net suspecting the least 
danger, indulged themselves in taking their repose, 
and gave their soldiers the same liberty. 

The enemy had already fallen on with loud cries 
and a great noise of their oars, when Conon, dis> 
engaging himself with nine galleys, of which number 
was the sacred ship called the Paralian, stood Rway 
for Cyprus, where he took refuge with Evagoras. 

The PelopfMMsians, falling upon the rest of the 
fleeJ»tGoW immediately the galleys which were empty, 
sriid disabled and destroyed such as began to fill 
with men. The soldiers, who ran without order 
or arms to their relief, were either killed in the en- 
deavour to get on board, or dying on shore were 
cut to pieces by the enemy, who landed in pursuit 
of them. Lysander took three thousand prisoners, 
with all the generals and the whole fleet. After 
having plundered the camp, and fastened the ene- 
my’s galleys to the sterns of his own, he returned to 
Lampsacus, amidst the sound of flutes and songs of 
triumph. He had the glory of achieving one of the 
greatest military- exploits recorded in history, with 
little or no loss, and of terminating in the small 
space of an hour, a wa^which had already lasted 
seven and twenty years, and which perhaps, with- 
out him, would have .been of much longer con- 
tinuance. Lysander imifiediately sent dispatches 
with this agreeable news to Sparta. 

The three thousand prisoners, taken in this battle, 
having been condemned to die, Lysander called 
upon Pbilocles, one of the Athenian generals, who 
hadcausedallthe prisoners takenan two galleys, the 
one of Andros, the other of Corjntb, to be thrown 
from the top of a precipice, ajid had formerly per- 
suaded the people of Athens to make a decree for 
cutting off the thumb of the right hand of all the 
prisoners of war, in order to disable them for hand- 
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l>ariM lii^ liie pike^ and that they might be fit only to 
Kodnu. aerveattheoar. Lysander Aerefore caused him to 
be brought forth, and asked him, what sentrace be 
would pass upon himself for having induced his 
city to pass that cruel decree. Pbilpcles, without 
departing from his haughtiness in &e least, not> 
withstanding the extreme danger he was in, made 
answer, “Accuse not people of crimes who have no 
“ judges; but as you are victor, use your right, and 
do .by us as we would have dope by you, if we 
bad conquered.” At the same instant he went 
into a bath, put on afterwards a magnificent robe, 
and marched foremost to the execution. All the 
prisoners were put to the sword, except Adimantus, 
who had opposed the decree. 

After this expedition, Lysander went with his 
fleet to all the maritime cities, and gave orders for 
all Athenians in them to withdraw as soon as po>* 
sible to Athens, without permitting them to take any 
other route; declaring, that after a certain time 
fixed, all such should be pumshed with death, as 
should be found out of Athens. This be did as an 
able politician, to reduce the city by famine the 
more easily, and to render it incapable of sustaining 
a long siege. He afterwards busied himself in sub- 
verting democracy, and all other forms of govern- 
ment throughout the cities ; leaving in each of tben> 
a Lacedtemonian governor, called harmoste*, and 
ten archons or magistrates, , whom he chose out of 
the societies he had established m them. He 
thereby in some measure secured to himself uni- 
versal authority, and a kind of sovereignty over all 
Greece; putting none into power but such as were 
entirely devoted to his service. 
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Sect. VII. Athens, besieged by Lysander, capitth 
lates and surrenders . , Lysander changes the 
form of gmemment, and establishes thirty com- 
manders in it. He sends Gylippus bfore him to 
Sparta with all the gold and silver taken from 
the enemy. Decree f Sparta upon the use to be 
made fit. The PelaponneAan war ends in this 
manner. Death of Darius Nothus. 

• 

^ When the news of the entire defeat of the army Darius 
came to Athens by a ship, which arrived in the night Nothus. 
at the Piraeus, the city was in universal consterna- 
tion. Nothing was heard but cries of sorrow and 
despair in every part of it. They imagined the ^4. 
enemy already at their gates. They represented to 
themselves the miseries of a long siege, a cruel fa« 
mine, the ruin and burning of their city, the inso- 
lence of a proud victor, and the shameful slavery 
they were upon the point of experiencing, more 
afflicting and insupportable to them than the most 
severe punishments and death itself. The next day 
the assembly was summoned, wherein it was re- 
solved to shut up all the ports, one only excepted; 
to repair the breaches in the walls ; and mount 
guard to prepare against a siege. 

In fact, Agis and Pausanias, the two kings of 
Sparta, advanced towards Athens with all their 
troops. Lysander soon, after arrived at the Pirseua 
with a hundred and fifty sail, and prevented all 
ships from going in or coming out. The Athenians, 
besieged by.sea and land, without provisions, ships, 
hope of relief, or any resource, reinstated all per- 
sons who bad been attainted by any decree, without 
however speaking of a capitulation, though many 
already du^ of the famine. But when their corn 
was entirely consumed, they s^nt deputies to Agis, 
to propose a treaty with Sparta, upon condition of 

* Xenoph. Hellen. 1. ii. p. 458—462. Plut. in Lysandr 
p.440, 441. . 
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Darim abandoning all their possessions, the city and port 

Nothus. QQiy excepted. He^referred the deputies to Lace* 
daemon, as not being empQwered to treat with them. 
When they arrived at Selasia, upon the frontier of 
Sparta, and had made known their commission to 
the Ephori, they were ordered to retire, and to come 
with other proposals if they expected peace. The 
Ephori had demanded, that twelve hundred paces 
of the wall on each side of the Piraeus should be 
demolished : but an Athenian, for venturing to ad* 
vise a compliance, was sent to prison, and pro- 
hibition made against proposing any thing of that 
kind for the future. 

In this deplorable condition Theramenes declared 
in the assembly, that if he were sent to Lysander, 
he would know', whether the proposal made by the 
Lacedaemonians for dismantling the city, was in- 
tended to facilitate its ruin, or to prevent a revolt. 
The Athenians having deputed him accordingly, he 
was more than three months absent; no doubt with 
the view of reducing them by famine to accept any 
conditions that should be offered. On his return he 
told them, that Lysander had detained him all that 
time, and that at last he had given him to under- 
stand, that he might apply to the Ephori. He was 
therefore sent back, with nine others to Sparta, with 
full jjowers to conclude a treaty. When they ar- 
rived there, the Ephori gave them audience in the 
general assembly, where the Corinthians and seve- 
ral other allies, especially the Thebans, insisted that 
it was absolutely necessary to destroy the city with- 
out hearkening any farther to a treaty. But the 
Lacedaemonians, preferring the glory and safety of 
Greece to their own grandeur, made answer, that 
they would never be reproached with having de- 
stroyed a city that had rendered such great services 
to all Greece; the .remembrance of which ought 
to have much greater weight with the allies than 
the resentment of private injuries received from it. 
The peace was therefore concluded upon these con- 
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ditions : ** That the fortifications of the Pirseus, with Dvras 
“ the long wall that joined that port to the city, Nothufc 
“ should be demolished ; (hat the Athenians should 
“ deliver iip all their galleys, twelve only excepted ; 

** that they should abandon all the cities they bad 
“ seized, and content themselves with their- own 
“ lands and country ; that^they should recall their 
“ exiles, and make a league offensive and defensive 
“ with the Lacedsemonians, under whom' they 
“ should march wherever they thought fit toJead 
“ them.” 

The deputies on their return wete surrounded with 
an innumerable throng of people, who were appre- 
hensive that nothing had been concluded, for they 
were not able to hold out any longer, such multi- 
tudes dying every day of famine. The next day 
they reported the success of their negociation; the 
treaty was ratified, notwithstanding the opposition 
of some persons ; and Lysander, followed by the 
exiles, entered the port. It was upon the very day 
that the Athenians had formerly gained the famous 
naval battle of Salamis. He caused the walls to be 
demolished to the sound of fiutes and trumpets, 
and with all the exterior marks of triumph and 
rejoicing, as if all Greece had that day regained its 
literty. Thus ended the Peloponnesian war, after 
having continued during the space of twenty-seven 
years. • 

Lysander, without giving the Athenians time to 
look about them, changed* the form of their govern- 
ment entirely, established thirty archons, or rather 
tyrants, over the city, put a strong garrison into the 
citadel, and left the Spartan Callibius^<zrmof^e«, or 
governor. Agis dismissed his troops. Lysander, 
before he disbanded his, advanced against Samos, 
which he pressed so warmly, that it was at Ipt 
obliged to capitulate. After living established its 
ancient inhabitants in it, he proposed to return to 
Sparta with the Lacedaemonian galleys, those of the 
Pirffius, and the beaks of those he had taken. 
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Dariitt Ho had sent Gylippus, who bad commanded the 
Kothu^ army in Sicily, before him, to carry the money and 
spoils, which were *the fruit of his glorious cam- 
pmgns, to Lacedsemon. llhe money, without reckon- 
ing the innumerable crowns 6f gold^ given him by 
the cities, amounted to fifteen hundred talents, that 
is to say, fifteen hundred thousand crowns.* Gy- 
lippus, who carried this considerable sum, could not 
resist the Ijemptation of converting some part of it to 
his qwn use. The bags were sealed up carefully, 
and did not seem to leave any room for theft. He 
unsewed them at the bottom; and after having 
taken out of each of them what money he thought 
fit, to the amount of three hundred talents, he sewed 
them up again very neatly, and thought himself per- 
fectly safe. But when he arrived at Sparta, the 
accounts, which had been put up in each bag, dis- 
covered him. To avoid punishment, be banished 
himself from his country, carrying along with him 
in all places the disgrace of having sullied, by so 
base and sordid an avarice, the glory of all his 
great actions. 

From this unhappy example, the wisest and most 
judicious of the Spartans, apprehending the all- 
powerful effects of money, which enslaved not only 
the vulgar but even the greatest of men, extremely 
blamed Lysander for having acted so contradictorily 
to the fundamental laws of Sparta, and warmly re- 
presented to the Ephori, bow incumbent it was upon 
them to t banish all that gold and silver from the 
republic, and tolay the beaviestof curses and impre- 
cations upon it, as the fatal bane of all other states, 
introduced only to corrupt the wholesome consti- 
tution of the Spartan government, which had sup- 
ported itself for so many ages with vigour and pros- 
perity. TheEpbqri immediately passed a. decree to 

* About 357,000/. sierling. 

+ *AifohoitoiMrs7(ricn -?rav ri dgy^piiv xa) ri x-pwo'/of, Jlcieef 
Tdipas 
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proscribe that money, andordained that none should Dariw 
be current, except t^ usual iron coin. But Ly- Nothni. 
Sander’s friends opposed this decree, and sparing no 
pains to retain the gold and silver inSparta, the afiair 
was referred farther deliberation. There naturally 
seemed only two plans ^ to be proposed; which 
were, either to make the gold and silver coin cur- 
rent, or to cry them down and prohibit them abso- 
lutely. The men of address and policy found out a 
third expedient, which, in their opinion, recouciled 
both the others with great success : this was wbely 
to choose the mean betwixt the vicious extremes of 
too much rigour and too much remissness. It was 
therefore resolved, that the new coin of gold and 
silver should be solely employed by the public 
treasury; that it should only pass in the occasions 
and uses of the state ; and that every private per- 
son, in whose possession it should be found, should 
be immediately put to death. 

A strange ex[:^ient ! says Plutarch ; as if Ly- 
curgus had feared the specie of gold and silver, 
and not the avarice they occasion : an 'avarice less 
to be extinguished by prohibiting individuals from 
possessing it, than inflamed by permitting the state 
to amass and make use of it for the service of the 
public. For it was impossible, whilst thatmoney was 
held in honour and esteem with the public, that it 
should be despised in private as useless, and that 
people should look upon that as of no value in their 
domestic affairs, which th^ state prized, and was so 
anxious to have for its occasions; bad usages, 
authorized by the practice andexampleof the public, 
being a thousand ti mes more dangerous to individuals 
than the vices of individuals to the public. The 
Lacedfemonians therefore, contitmes Plutarch, in 
punishing those with death who should make use of 
the new money in private, wqfe so blind and im- 
prudent as to imagine, that the placing of the law, 
and the terror of punishment, as a guard at the 
door, was suflicient to prevent gold and silver from 
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BariQi entering the house: whilst they left the heaits of 
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riches, and introduced thepselves a violent passion 
for amassing treasure, in causing it to be deemed a 
great and honourable thing to becoiqe rick 
A. M. It was about the end of the Peloponnesian war, 
Ant X C. thatDariusNothus kingpf Persiadied, after a reign 
40^1 ‘ of nineteen years. Cyrus had arrived at the oourt 
before his death, and Parysatis, his mother, whose 
i(lol he was, not contented with having made his 
peace, notwithstanding the faults be bad committed 
in his government, pressed the old king to declare 
him his successor also, after the example of Darius 
the first, who gave Xerxes the preference before all 
his brothers, because be had teen born, as Cyrus 
was, after his father’s succession to the throne. But 
Darius did notcarry bis complaisance for her so far» 
He gave the crown to Arsaces, his eldest son by Pa« 
rysatis also, whom Plutarch calls Arsicas, and 
bequeathed to Cyrus only the provinces he had 
already. 
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CONTINUED, 

DURING THE FIRST FIFTEEN YEARS QF THE REIGN OF 
ARTAXERXES MNEMON. • . 


CHAP. 1. 


Sect. I. Coronation of Artaxerxes Mnmon^ 
Cyrus attempts to assassinate his brother, and is 
sent into Asia Minor. Cri^l revenue qfStatira, 
wife of Artaxerxes, upon the authors and ac- 
complices in the imr 'der of her brother. D&ith 
of Akibiades. His character. 


Arsaces, upon ascending the throne, assumed Artax. 
the name of Artaxerxes ; he it is to whom the ®®”*"*®“" 


Greeks gave the surname of * MNEMON, from A. M. 
his prodigious memoiy. * Being near his father’s 
bed when he was dying, he asked him, a few 
ments before be expireci, what had been the rule of 
his conduct during so Hong and happy a reign as 
his, that he might make it his example. It has 
been, replied be, to do ahoays what justice and reli- 
gion required ^ me: memorable words, and well 
worthy of being set up in letters gf gold in the pa- 
laces of kings, to keep them perpetually in mind of 
what ought to be the guide and* rule of all tneir 
actions. It is not uncommotl for princes to ^ve 


* Athen. I. xii. p. 548. 

* Which word signifies in the Greek, one of a good memory. 
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excelleot instruotioos to tiieir children on their 
death-beds, which' would be more efficacious, if 
preceded by their ‘own example and practice; 
without which they are as weak and impotent as 
the sick man who gives them, and seldom survive 
him long. ' 

^ Soon after Darius’s death, the new kin^ set out 
from his capital for the city of* Pasargada, in order 
to his coronation, Recording to custom, by the priests 
of Persia. There was in that city a temple of the 
goddess who presided over war, in which the coro- 
nation of their kings was solemnized. It was attend- 
ed with very singular ceremonies, which no doubt 
had some mysterious sense ; though Plutarch does 
not explain it. The prince at bis consecration took 
off his robe in the temple, and put on that worn by 
the ancient Cyrus before he came to the throne, 
which was preserved in that place with great vene- 
ration. After that be ate a dry fig, chewed some 
leaves of the turpentine tree, and ^ank a draught 
composed of milk and vinegar. Was this to sig- 
nify, that the sweets ef sovereign power are mingled 
wim the bitterness of care and disquiet, and that, if 
the throne be surrounded with pleasures and ho- 
nours, it is also attended with pains and anxieties? 
It seems sufficiently evident, that the design in put- 
ting the robes of Cyrus upon the new king, was to 
make him understand, that be should also clothe 
his mind with the great qualities and exalted virtues 
of that prince. 

Young Cyrus, corroded by ambition, was in de- 
spair upon teing for ever frustrated in his hopes of 
ascending a throne with which hU m^er had in- 
spired him, and on seeing the sceptre, which be 
thought bis right,^ transferred into the bands of his 
brother. The btechest crimes cost the ambitious 
nothing. Cyrus resolved to assasidnate Artaxerxes 
*9 the temple itself, and in the presence of the whole 

* Plut. in Artax. p. 1012. 

* A city of Penia bailt by Cyrus the Great. 
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court, just Nben he was about to take off his <Iwo Arto 
robe, to put on that of Cyrus, ^Artaxerxes was 
prised of this design by t{)e priest himself, M^ho 
educated his brother, to whom he had imparted it. 

Cyrus was seized and condemned to die, when hi$ 
mother Parysatis, almost put of her senses, flew to 
the place, clasped him in her arms, tied herself to 
him with the tresses of her hair, fastened- her neck 
to his, and by her shrieks, and tears, and prayers, 
prevailed so far as to obtain his pardon, and that he 
should be sent back to his government of the mari- 
time provinces. He carried tiiither with him an am- 
bition no less ardent than before, and animated be- 
sides with resentment of the disgrace he had receiv- 
ed, and the warm desire of revenge, and armed with 
anabsoluteunbounded power. Artaxerxcs upon this 
occasion acted contrary to the most common rules of 
policy, which do not admit* the nourishing and in- 
flaming, by extraordinary honours, the pride and 
haughtiness of a bold and enterprising young prince 
like Cyrus, who had carried his personal enmity to 
his brother so far, as to have resolved to assassinate 
him with his own hand, and whose ambition for 
empire was so great, as to employ the most crimi- 
nal methods for the attainment of its end. 

* Artaxerxes had espoused Statira. Scarce had 
her husband ascended the throne, when she em- 
ployed the power her beauty gave her over him, to 
avenge the death of her brother Teriteuchmes. His- 
tory has not a more tragical scene, nor a more mon- 
strous complication of adultery, incest, and murder; 
which, after having occasioned great disorders in 
the royal family, terminated at length in the most 
fatal manner to all who had any share in it. But it 
is necessary for the reader’s knovi^edge of the feet 
to trace it from the beginning. • 

Hklames, Statira’s fether, a .Persian of very high 

* Ctes. c. li. It. ' 

* ,Nt wit mobile$ adokicmtium animog pntmaturis houorUmt 
•i uipa1»Um extoHeret. Tacit. Annal. 1. iv. c. 1 7. 

2 E 2 ' 
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Artax. qoali^, was governor of one of the prindpal pro* 
Mnemon, fmces of the empire. Statira was a lady of extraor* 
dinaiy beanty, wbic'h induced Artaxerxes to marry 
her: be was then called Alrsaces. At the same time 
Teritei]cbmes,Statira’s brother, married Hamestris, 
Arsaces’s sister, one of the dau^ters of Darius and 
Parysatis ; in fevour of which marriage Teriteuch* 
mes, upon his father’s death, hac[^s government 
^ven him. There was at the |a^ time anotiier 
sister in this &mily, named Roxana, no le» beauti- 
ihl than Statira, and who besides excelled in the arts 
of shooting with the bow, and throwing the dart. Te* 
riteocbmes her btother conceived a criminal passion 
for her, and to gratify it resolved to set himself at li- 
berty by killing Hamestris, whom he had espoused. 
Danus, hiving been informed of this project, by the 
force of presents and promises engaged Udiastes, 
Teriteuchmes’s intimate friend and confidant, to pre- 
vent so black a design, by assassinating him. He 
obeyed, and had for his reward the government of 
him he had put to death with bis own bands. 

Amongst Teriteuchmes’s guards was a son of 
Udiastes, called Mithridates, veiy much attached 
to bis master. The young gentleman, upon bearing 
that his father had committed this murder in person, 
uttered all manner ofimprecations against him, and 
full of horror for so infamous and vile an action, 
seized on the city of Zaris, and openly revolting, de- 
clared for theestablisbny^ntof Teriteucbmes’s son. 
But that young man could not bold out long against 
Darius. He was blocked o*p in the place with the 
son of Teriteuchmes, whom he had with him ; and 
all the rest of the family of Hidarnes were put in 
prison, and delivered to Parysatis, to do with them 
as that mother, exasperated to the last excess by the 
treatment either dpne or intended against her daugh- 
ter Hamestris, should think fit. That cruel princes 
began by causing Roxana, whose beauty bad been 
the occasion of all this evil, to be sawed in two, and 
wdered all the rest to be put to^eatb, except Statira, 
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whose life she granted to the tears and the mostten* itotax. 
der'and ardent solicitations of Arsaces; whose love Mneman. 
for his wife made him spare no pains for her preser- 
vation, though Darius, his father, believed it neces- 
sary, even for*his own good, that she should share 
the same fete with the rest of her femil;^ Such 
was the state of the affair At the death of Darius. 

Statira, as soon as her husband was upon the 
throne, causes Udiastes to *be delivered into her 
hands. She ordered his tongue to be tom outf, and 
made him die in the most exquisite torments she 
could invent, to punish the crime, which bad occa- 
sioned the ruin of her family. She gave his govern- 
ment to Mitbridates, in recompence for his attach- 
ment to the intemsts of her family. Parysatis on. 
her side took her revenge on the son of TeriteuCh- 
mes, whom she caused to be poisoned ; and we shall 
see that Statira's turn was not very remote. 

We see here the terrible effects of female revenge, 
andin general of what excesses they are capable, who 
find themselves above all laws, and have no other 
rule for their actions than their will and passions. 

Cyrus, having resolved to dethrone his brother, A. M. 
employed Clearchus, the Lacedaemonian general, to . 
raise a body of Grecian troops, under pretence of a '“^3 
war, which that Spartan proposed to carry into 
Thrace. 1 shall defer speaking of this famous ex- 
pedition, and also df the death of Socrates, which 
happened about the saifie time; as I intend Co treat 
those two great events in all the extent they deserve. 

* It vCas without doubt with the same view, that Cy- 
rus presented to Lysander a galley of two cubits in 
length made of ivory and gold, to congratulate him 
upon his naval victory. That galley was conse- 
crated to Apollo in the temple of Delphi. Lysan- 
der went soon after to Sardis, chtd-ged with magni- 
ficent presents for Cyrus from the allies. 

* It was upon that occasion Cyrus had the cele- 
brated conversation with Lysancter related by Xe- 
■Plat.in Lys. p. 443. * Xenopti. (Bcon. p. 830. 
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Anita. i;ippboPt ,and which Cicero aftec him bds applied so 
Thaty^jung* prince, who piqued him- 
self ^ore upon bis affabiljty and politeness than no- 
bility and grandeur, pleased himself with conducting 
in person so illustrious a guest through his gardens, 
and with making him observe the various beauties 
of tbem^ Lysander, struck with so fine a prospect, 
admired, the manner in which the several parts were 
laid out, the height of the trees, the neatness and dis- 
position of the walks ; the abundance of fruit-trees, 
planted checker-i^iae, with an art which had known 
how to, qnite the O^ul with the agreeable; the 
beptlty of tbe'part^res, and the Rowing variety of 
iiowerS; exhaling odpurs universally throughout the 
delightful scene. Every thing charms and trans-^ 
“ pmts me ip tiiis piece,” said Lysander, addressing 
himself to Cyrus; .^‘.but what strikes me most, is 
the exquisite taste and elegant industry of the per- 
**son, who drewr.the plan <of , the several parts of 
V this garden, and gave it the fine order, wonderful 
di^osition, and. happiness of symmetry, which 
I cannot suificieotly admire.” Cyrus, bfinitely 
pleased wajda this' discourse, replied) ‘‘ It was I that 
drew the plan, abl.bitirely marked it out; and 
purny of the trees, which you see, were planted 
“ with oty own bands.” “What {’’replied Lysander, 
considering him feoro head to foot,i; .“ is it possiUe 

* 'MmUt SoeixUet in to Ubro C^/tak tninorm, regAn Penarwn, 
ptmtimMn ingenio atgue ingurt* gtorid, atm' lysander Lacedle- 
monius, vir *ummm virtiuii, veniaetfid eum; Sardes, eiqu* doim d 
sociis ttttulisset, ft caiferis in rebus comm erga Is^sanartm atque 
humammfiusse, et ei comeftum ^rutn diltgaiter coniti- 

tum listendisse. CStm mtiem admiraritttr IjMder et pfocdritlttei 
tgtbomtn, it diratos in quinemctm ardiues^et hunam subecttm 
atgue aarastt, et sitamtatem odonm gui ggfnreifture.Jloribusf.' iwt 
eum dixhse, mirari se non modd di^entiam, sed edam folertiam 
tjus, a quo aitm tila danensis atguf desctipid. ‘ Et ei C^rkm re~ 
spamdiset: Jigui ifgb istd sum dmetisus, mei ssM ordincs, mia de- 
teripiio, multee etidm istatum arbonm tried mam sunt sata. Turn 
l^sat^rvj^ iptuentem ept^jtr^am et nitarem corporis, otnatum- 
gui nrsicupi 'multo aura, "mumsgue gemmis, d^xisse: Rede verd te,. 

biioMyirunt, gkoiiiam dirhUi tm Amma comtacta at. 
Cie. da itaaac. a. SB. . ■ 
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** wiU) th^ Fobeb bbd iftpletulid veMnitots, Artks. 

“ those string of jewds arid bi^deid^ of gold, those idtaStoetif 
“ buskins so richly embroiderea, thktyou coiild play 
** the gardenOr, and bmploy your royal haOds iti 
“ plabting. trcips !” “ Does that sOrpnse yon ?** 
said Cyrus; “ I s^TOAr by thO god* Mithras, that 

when my health admits, 1 never sit down to table 

without having made Uiyself sweat with some fa- 
“ tigue or other, either in military exerdse, rural la- 
“ hour, or some other toilsome emi^loymetit, to ^hich 
“ I apply with pleasure, and without sparing my- 
“ self.” Lysander was amazed at this discourse, 
and pressing him by the hand ; y 03^115,” said he, 

“ you are truly happy, and deserve your high for- 
“ tune; because in you it is united with virtue.” 

.Alcibiades without any trouble discovered the 
mystery of the levies made by Cyrus, and went into 
the province of Pharnabasus, with design to proceed 
to the court ot Persia, and to apprise Artaxerxes of 
the scheme laid against him. Had he arrived there, 
a discovery of such importance would have infalli- 
bly procured him the favour of that prince, and the 
assistance he wanted for the re-establishment of his 
country. But the Lacedemonian partisans at 
Athens, that is to say, the thirty tyrants, appre- 
hended the intrigues of so superior a genius as his, 
and represented to their masters, that they were in- 
evitably ruined if they did not find, means to rid 
themselves of Alcibiades. The Lacedmmonians 
thereupon wrote to Pharnabasus, and with an ab- 
ject meanness not to be excused, and winch shewed 
bow much Sparta had degenerated from her ancient 
manners, pressed him with great earnestness, to 
deliver them at any rate from so formidable an ene^ 
my. The' satrap complied with their wish. Alci- 
biades Was then in a small town.<^ Phiy^a, where 

* The Penians adored the aun uader that name, who was 
their principal god. 

t Aixateiir, to titcufiayeHf dyzHf yig i3y tuhuMytJs. 
neat te, Cj/re, finmit amdam vimui tutt/bnum 
ttfufmaa ett. 
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Artax. he lived wkh his coocubine* Timandra. Those 
Ifnemon. ^|j0 ^ere seotito kill him, not daring to enter his 
bouse, contented tbimselves with surrounding and 
setting it on fire. Alcifiiades, having quitted it 
through the flames sword in hand, the barbarians 
were afraid to stay to conie to blows* w'itb him, but 
flying md retreating as He advanced, they poured 
their darts and arrows ifpun him, and he fell dead 
upon the spot. Timandra took up his body, and 
having adorned and covered it with the finest robes 
she had, she made as magnificent a funeral fur it 
as her present condition would admit. 

Such was thp dbd of Alcibiades, whose great vir* 
tues were stifled and suppressed by still greater 
vices, f It is not easy to say, whether his good or 
bad qualities were most pernicious to his country ; 
for with the one he deceived, and with the other he 
oppressed it. In him distinguished valour was 
united with nobility of blood. His person was 
beautiful and finely made; he was eloquent, ot great 
ability in business, insinuating, and formed for charm- 
ing all mankind. He loved glory ; but without pre- 
judice to his inclination for pleasure ; nor was he so 
fond of pleasure, as to neglect his glory for it. He 
knew bow to give into, or abstract himself from it, 
according to the situation of his aflairs. Never was 
there ductility of genius equal to his. He metamor- 
phosed himself with incredible facility, like a Proteus, 
into the most contrary fbrnt?* and supported them 
all with as much ease and grace, as if each had 
been natural to him. * 

This convertibility of character, according as cir- 
cumstances, the customs of countries, and his own in- 
terests required, discovers a heart void of principles, 
without either trutp or justice. He did notCbnfine him- 
self either to reli^qn, virtue,la ws, duties, or bis coun- 

^ * It was said that Lais the famous courtezan, called the Co- 
rinthian, was.tfae daughter of this Timandra. 

f nacM vtrilm bona an n'tia patrie pemicionora fiie- 
fint; Wk inim civet tuoa deceit, his qgKxit, Val. Max. 1. iii. c. I* 
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try. His sole rule of action was his priwte ambition, 
to which he referred every thing. His aim was to 
please, to dazzle, and be belovfed ; but at the same 
time to subject those he sdothed. He favoured them 
only as they served his purposes ; and made his cor- 
respondence and society a means for engrossing 
every thing to himself. 

. His life was a perpctuaf mixture of good and^evil. 

His sallies into virtue were ill, sustained, and quickly 
degenerated into vices and crimes, very little to the 
honour ot the instructions of that great philoshpher, 
who took no small pains to cultivate him into a man 
of worth. His actions were gloriops . but w ithout 
rule or principle. His character was elevated and 
grand; but without connection an(< consistency. 

He was successively the support and terror of the 
Lacedaemonians and Persians. He was either tlie 
misforlune or refuge ot his own country, according 
as he declared for or against it In fine, he was the 
author of a destructive-war thr*»utjh the wtiuie ot 
Greece, from the sole motive of conmmnding, by in- 
ducing tlie Athenians to bcsitge Syracuse; much less 
fi’om the hope of conquering Sicily, and afterw ards 
Africa, than with the design of keeping Athens inde- 
pendence upon himself ; convinced, that having to 
deal with an inconstant, suspicions, ungrateful, jea- 
lous people, averse to those that governed, it was 
necessary to engage them continually in some great 
affair, in order to make his services always necessary 
to them, and that they might not be at leisure to 
examino, censure, atid condemn his conduct. 

He had the fate generally experienced by persons 
of his character, and of which they cannot reason- 
ably complain. He never loved any one, himself 
being his sole motive ; nor ever^oimd a friend. He 
made it bis merit and glory to cajole all men, and 
consequently nobody confided in, or adhered to, 
him. His sole view wds to "live with splendor, and 
to domineer universally ; and he perished miserably, 
abandoned by the whole world, and obliged at liis 
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Arts*, deittb to the . feeble services and irnpdtMit ttel of 
Mnewott. qh^ only wonittn for die last hooonrs rendered to 
bis remains. 

About this time died Debiocritus the philosopbbr. 

Sect. II. The Thirty exercise thh most horrid 
cruelties at Athens. They put Therantenes, me 
their <;oUeagueSy to death. Socrates takes 
his defence upm himself. Thrasyhidus attacks 
the tyrant St makes himself master of Athens, and 
restores its liberty. 

'The council of Thirty, established at Athens by 
Lysander, compiitted the most execrable cruelties. 
Upoo pretence of restraining the multitude withki 
their duty, and of preventing seditions, they had 
caused guards to be assigned them, and armed three 
thousand of the citizens for that service, and at the 
same time disarmed all the rest. The whole city 
was in the utmost terror and dismay. Whoever 
opposed their injustice and violence, became the 
victims of them. Riches were a crime, that never 
feiled of drawing a sentence upon their owners, al- 
ways followed with death, and the confiscation of 
estates ,* which the thirty tyrants divided amongst 
themselves. They put more people to death, says 
Xenophon, in eight months of peace, than the ene- 
mies bad done in a war of thirty years. 

The two most considerable persons of the Thirty 
were Critias and Tberamenes, who at first lived in 
great union, and always acted in concert with each 
other. The latter had some Honour, and loved his 
country. When he saw with what an excess of vio- 
lence and cruelty his colleagues behaved, he declared 
openly against them, and thereby drew their resent- 
ment upon him. ^ritias became his most mortal 
enemy, and acted as informer a^inst him before the 
aenate, accusing him of disturbing the tranquillity of 
the state, and of designing' to subvert the present 

I * XeUo(A. Hist. 1. ii. p. 462—479. Oiod. 1. xir. p. 2S5— 
S38. Juttia. h r. c. 8, lo. 
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^veramtot. As he perceived, that the defence of Artaa. 
Theramenes was heard widi silence and approbation, Mnemtfa. 
he wasafraid, that if the afiair w*aS left to the decision 
of the senate, they would*acquit him. Having there- 
forecausedal^andofyoungmen, whom hehad armed 
with poniards, to advance to the bar, be said that he 
thought it the duty of a supreme magistrate to pre^ 
vent justice from being abused, and that he should 
act conformably upon this occasion. “ But,” con- 
tinued he, “ as the law does not permit, that any 
“of ‘the three thousand should be put to*death 
“ without the consent of the senate, I exclude The- 
“ ramenes from that number, anti condemn him to 
“ die in virtue of my own and my colleagues’ au- 
“ thorily.” Theramenes at these words, leaping 
upon the altar; “I demand,” said he, “Atlienians, 

“ that 1 may be tried according to the laws ; which 
cannot be refused me without manifest injustice. 

“ Not that 1 imagine, that the goodness of my 
“ cause will avail me any thing, or the sanction of 
** altars protect me, but I would shew at least, that 
“ my enemies respect neither the gods nor men. 

“ What most astonishes me is, that persons of your 
“ wisdom do not see, that your own names may as 
“ easily be struck out of the list of the citizens, as 
“ that of Theramenes.” Cratias upon this ordered 
the officers of Justice to pull him down from theaU 
tar. An universal silence and terror eifsued upon 
the sight of the armed soldiers, that surrounded the 
senate. Of all the senators, Socrates alone, whose 
disciple Theramenes had been, took upon him his 
defence, and opposed the officers of justice. But 
bis weak endeavours could not deliver Theramenes, 
who was led to the place of execution, notwith- 
standing all he could do, tbroi^h crowds of the ci- 
tizens, who saw with tears, iq the ^ate of a man 
equally considerable for bis love of liberty and the 
great services he had done bis country, what they 
had to fear for themselves. When they presented 
him the hemlock, that is, the poison, (which was 
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Artax. the 00800(8* of putting the citizens at Athens to 
Jlnemon. death), bp took it wi£ an intrepid air, and after 
having drunk it, he* poured the bottom upon the 
taUe, after the usual maifOer observed in ^sts or 
public rejoicings, saying. This for the noble Critxas. 
Xenophon relates this circumstance, inconsiderable 
in itself, to shew, says he, the tranquillity of The> 
ramenes in his last moments. 

The tyrants delivered from acolleague, whose pre- 
sence alone was a continued reproach to them, do 
longef observed any measures. Nothing passed 
throughout the city but imprisonments and murders. 
* Every body tr^smbled forthemselvesortheirfriends. 
The general desolation had no remedy, nor was there 
any hope of regaining their liberty. Where had they 
then as many f Harmodiuses as they had tyrants? 
Terror had taken entire possession of their minds, 
whilst the whole city deplored in secret their loss of 
liberty, without having one amongst them generous 
enough toattempt the breaking its chains. TheAthe* 
nian people seemed to have lost that valour, which 
till then bad niade them awful and terrible to their 
neighbours and enemies. They seemed to have lost 
the very use of speech ; not daring to vent the least 
complaint, lest it should be made a capital crime 
in them. Socrates alone continued intrepid. He 
consoled the afflicted senate, animated the despond- 
ing citizens, and set all men an adjnirable example 
of courage and resolution ; preserving bis liberty, 
and sustaining his port in the midst of thirty 
tyrants, who made all else trem*ble, but could never 
shake the constancy of Socrates with their menaces. 

* Ptikratne civita$ ilia cmquiescert, in quA iot tyranni erant, 
quoi 9 a$eUitei essentf Nt quidem uUa recipUndiB UhertaiiM 
imimupotarot offevri, ntc^li rcmedio locus oppmbat contra tan-> 
tarn pirn malorum. Unde mim miserse civitati tot Harmodiosf 
Socrates tamen in medio erat, at lugentes patres consolabatur, et 
ddiperttntes dt repuhUcA cxhorphatur-^ imitari vokntilms mag^ 
iiifMi circwtferebat exemplar^ aim inter tringinta dominos Ubet 
incederet, Senec. de tranquil, anim. c. iii. 

t Haroioditta formed a conspiracy for the deUrerance of 
Athens (bm the tyranny of the Pisistrattdae. 
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* Gritias, who had been his papil, tvas the first to Artu; 
declare most openly against him, taking offence at^***"*”*' 
the free and bold discourses which be held against 
the government of the Thirty. He went so far as 
to prohibit his instructing the youth; bat Socrates, 
who neither aclinowledgea his authority, nor feared 
the violent effects of it, paid no regard to so unjust 
an order. 

All the citizens of any consideration in Athens,' 
and who still retained a love of liberty, quitted ajilace 
reduced to so harsh and shameful a slavery, and 
sought elsewjiere an asylum and retreat, where they 
mi^t live in safety. At the bead 6f these was Thra^ 
sybulus, a person of extraordinary merk, who be- 
held with the most lively affliction the miseries of 
his country. The Lacedaemonians had the inhuma- 
nity to endeavour to deprive those unhappy fugitives 
of this last resource. They published an edict to . 
prohibit the cities of Greece from giving them re- 
fuge, decreed that they should be delivered up to the 
thirty tyrants, and condemned all such as should 
contravene the execution of this edict, to pay a fine 
of five talents. Only two cities rejected with dis- 
dain so unjust an ordinance, Megaraand Thebes | 
the latter of which made a decree to punish all per- 
sons- whatsoever, that should see an Athenian at- 
tacked by bis enemies without doing bis utmost to 
assist him. Lysias, an orator of Syracuse, who had 
been banished by the .Thirty, * raised five hundred 
soldiers at his own expCnce, and sent them to the' 
aid of the common cbuntry of eloquence. 

Tbrasybulus lost no time. A^ having taken 
Phyla, a small fort in Attica, be marched to the 
Piraeus,' of which he made himself master. The 
Thirty flew thither with their tpoops, and a warm 
battle ensued. But as the sqldiers on one side 
fought with valour and vigoujr for their, liberty, and ' 

• XfDoph. memorab. 1. i. p. 7 16, 717. 

* QuingaUoi ndHtet, ttipen^io mto irutructm, in auxilium pa- 
(ri« communis doyuentue tnkit. Ju«Uo. 1. t. c. 9. 
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Artax. on tbe otbo* with indolence and indifference for the 
power of others, the snccess was not doubtfol, but 
followed tbe better cause. The tyrants were over- 
thrown. Critias was killed upon the spot And 
as tbe rest of the army were taking to flight, Thra- 
sybulus cried out } “ Wherefore do you fly from 
me as from a victor, rather than assist me as the 
“avenger of your liberty? We are not enemies, 
“ but fellow-dtizens ; . nor have we declared war 
“ against the city, but against the thirty tyrants.” 
He bade them rememberj that they had the same 
ori^, country, laws, and religion; he exhorted 
tb^ to compassionate their exiled brethren, to re- 
store their country to them, and resume their liberty 
themselves. Thb discourse made a due impression. 
Tbe army, upon their return to Athens, expelled 
the Thirty, a^ substituted ten persons to govern 
in their room, whose conduct proved no better than 
that of tbe former. 

' It is a matter of surprise, that so sudden, so uni- 
versal, so tenacious, and so uniform a conspiracy 
against tbe public good, should dways actuate tbe 
several bodi^ of persons establislied in tbe admini- 
stration of this government This we have seen in 
the Four Hundred formerly chosen at Athens; again 
in the Thirty; and nowin tbe Ten. And what aug- 
ments our wonder is, that this passion for tyranny 
should so-immediately possess republicans, bom in 
tbe bosom of liberty, accustomed to an equality of 
condition on which it is founded, and nurtured 
from their earliest infoncy in an abhorrence of all 
subjection and dependency. ^ There must be, on the 
one side, in power and authority some violent im- 
pulse, to actuate in this manner so many persons, 
of whom nmny, n(\ doubt, were not without senti- 
ments of virtue and honour ; and to banish so sud- 
denly the principles and manners natural to than; 
and on the other an excessive propensity in the 
mind of man to subject his equals,, and to rule over 
^ Ft dommatmat cotmdau. Tacit. 
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them imperiously, to carry him <m to the last ex- Aitax. 
treme? of oppression and cruelty, and to make him 
forget et poce all the laws of utRure and religion. 

. The Thirty being fallen from their power and 
hopes, sent deputies to Lacedaemon to demand aid. 
it was not Ly^nder’s fault, who was sent to them 
with troops, that the tyrants were not re-established. 

But king Pausanias, who likewise marched against 
Athens, moved with compassion for the deplorable 
condition, to which a city, once so flourishing, was 
reduced, had the generosity to favour the AtheAians 
in secret, and at lepgth obtained a peace for them. 

It was sealed with the blood of the tyrants, who, 
having taken arms to reinstate themselves in the 
government, and being present at a parley for that 
purpose, were all put to the sword, and left Athens 
in the full possession of its liberty. All the exiles 
were recalled. Thrasybulus at that time proposed 
the celebrated amnesty, by which the citizens en- 
gaged upon oath that all past transactions should 
be buried in otjivion. The government was. re- 
established upon its ancient foundation, the laws 
restored to their pristine vigour, and magistrates 
elected with the usual forms. 

I cannot forbear observing in this place the wis- 
dom and moderation of Thrasybulus, so salutary 
and essential after so long a continuance of domes- 
tic troubles. This^ is one of the finest events in 
ancient history, worthy (rf the Atheniati lenity and 
benevolence, and bas served as a model to succes- 
sive ages in good' governments. 

Npver had tyranny been more cruel and bloody 
than that which the Athenians had just thrown off. 

Every house was in mourning; every family be- 
wailed the loss of some relation. It bad been a se- 
ries of pu blic robbery and rapinef in which licence 
and imi^ity bad authorized all manner of crimes. 

Private individuals seemed td have a right to de- 
mand the blood of all accomplices in such notorious 
malversations, and even the interest of the stjate 
Appeared to authorize such a claim, that by ex^n- 
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Arux. . plaryseverilks such enormous crimes might be pre* 
IMn«aMik vented for the future. But Thrasybulus rising 
above those sentimbnts, from the superiority of his 
more extensive genius, aifd the views of a more dis> 
ceming and profound policy, foresaw, that by ac* 
quiescing in the punishment of the' guilty, eternal 
,se^s of discord and enmity would remain, to weak- 
en, by domestic divisions, the strength of the repub- 
lic, which it was necessary to unite against the com- 
mon enemy, and occasion the loss to the state of 
a grbat number of citizens, who might render it 
important services with , the very view of making 
amends for past misbehaviour. 

Such a conrfuct after great troubles in a state has 
always seemed, to the ablest politicians, the most 
certain and ready means to restore the public peace 
and tranquillity. * Cicero, when Rome was divided 
into two factions upon the occasion ofCsesar’s death, 
who had been killed by the conspirators, calling to 
mind this celebrated amnesty, proposed, after the 
example of the Athenians, to bury aH that had pass-, 
ed in eternal oblivion. ‘ Cardinal Mazarin observed 
to Don Lewis de Haro, prime minister of Spain, that 
this gentle and humane conduct in France had pre- 
vented the troubles and revolts of that kingdom from 
havibg any fatal consequences, and that the king had 
not lost afoot of land by them to that day; whereas, 
tlie indexible severity of the Spaqiards was the occa- 
sionythatihesulyectsifthatvymaTchy^heneoerthey 
threw off the mask, never returned to iheir obedience 
but by the force if arms; whith sufficiently appears, 
says be, in the example of the Hollanders, who are in 

< Let. XV# of Card. Maz. 

* In dBdem Telluria convoeaii sumus^; in pfo tmplo, quantim 
in mt fidt, jeci fmda^fmhm pads; Atheniennunique imovaxii 
tfctus tx^plum, Grwcum ctiam f verbum umirpavi, quod turn in 
a 0 dmdU discordiu usurpaverat ewkiu ilia; atqmeottmem memoriam 
diaoordiarum oblwione ampiternd ddendam censui. Philip, i. 11..I. 

f Some believe that word was dfikyrjaria; but as it is net 
found in the historians who have treated this fact* it is more 
likef^^that it was/ti; which has the same sense, 

and u used by them ail. 
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thc^atxtihU possession of provmees, that iiot Aitxxi : 
an ago were the patrimony the king of Spam. Mutemoa, 

‘Diodoruis Siculus takes occAion from the thi^ 
tyrants of Athens, whose ♦mmoderate ambition'ln- 
duced them to treat their country with th6 most te- 
cessive crueltieS, to observe bow unfortunate it is 
forepersons in power to >fant a sense of hondhr,' 
and to disregard either the •present opinion',’ or the 
judgment which posterity will {drm Of their conduot : 
for from the contempt of reputation the transition 
is too common to that of virtue itself. T* hey fnay 
perhaps, by the dread of their ppwer^ suppress for 
some time the public voice, and impose a forced^ 
silence upon censure; but the more constraint they 
lay upon it during their lives, the more liberal wiU 
it be after their deaths of complaints and reproaches, 
and the more infamy and imputation will be affixed 
to their memories. The power of the Thirty, says 
he, was of a very short duration, but their infamy 
will be immortal; their memory will be held in 
abhorrence throughout all ages,' whilst their names 
will be recorded in history only to render them 
odious, and to make their crimes detestable. He 
applies the same reflection to the Lacedaemonians; 
who, after having made themselves master^of Greece 
by a wbe and moderate conduct, fell from thatglory,. 
through the severity, haughtiness, and injustice, with 
which they treated ^eir allies. There is doubtless 
lio reader, whom their abject and cruel jealousy in 
regard to Athens enslaved and .humblbd, has npt 
prejudiced againdt them ; nor do we recognize in 
such behaviour the greatness of mind and noble ge- 
nerosity of ancient Sparta; so much power have the 
lust of dominion and prosperity over even Virtuous 

. ' Died. I. xiv. p. 234. 

* Caieraprincipibwiitatimadeste; munttiutattuMtUrparatb.^ 
itm, protperam »ui memoriam;, namsmtempt&^fUmSi, contmni 
virtuta — Siuomagitsocordiam eo}'umiuridei:elibel, ^prateMSi fo* 
tentid crtdunt extmgui posse etiam sequent is avi pemoriam—tuum 
cuigue decusposterittts rependit. Tacit, Almal/ 1. iv. c. 30 & 3S. 

III. 2e 
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ngMWm v«rj^ trtM^ ti|;^gU very Uttte kQP^i» : “ Th« 
*^glci^toei^ W)4 inji^si;y of priocei9>” sr^e bi8> (and 
tlMtmffiH) may bo saidof ali persons in bigban^ority)^ 
*' can be supported only by hpcaanity and ju^icq 
*' aritbregiMrd, to their subjects; as, on the contrary, 
“ they are ruined and destroyed by acruel and opr 
premive gnverninent; • which never tails, to draw 
epon them the Imh;^ of their people-” 

Stftet'. III. ebufies kk pomr m m «ir- 

irato'Smirji mflfmer. tie u recdkd to Spa^rtu 
. . the cmnpif^t, ^ Pharmbame, 

''As l^iysander had bad the greatest share in the 
celebrated exploits, which had raised the glory of the 
!l^cedannonians to so high a pitch; so had he 
acquired a degree of power and authority, of which 
there had been no example before in Sparta; but 
he sudbred himself to he carried away by a pre> 
sumption and vanity still greater than his 'power. 
He permitted the Grecian' cities to dedicate altars 
to him as to a gpd, and to offer sacrifices, and sing 
bynans and odes in honour of him. The Samians 
ordained by a public decree, that the feasts cele- 
brated in hbnour of Juno, and whiph bore the name 
of that godd^Si should be called the feasts of Ly- 
send^. Ha had always a crowd of poets about him, 
(who are often a tribe of venal Aatterers) that vied 
witheapbotberin sin^ngbis-great exploits, forw'hich 
they were maguifiqehtly )>aid. Praise is undoubt- 
edly due to noble deeds ; but it diminishes their 
lustre when dther extravagant or purchased. 

Ihis sort of vanity and ambition, bad he stopped 
there, would have hurt only himself, by exposing 
him to envy and«contempt; but a natural conse- 
quence of it was,, that through his arrogance and 
jindsk m cOohiQctiQq, witli the incessant flatteries of 
thqeic aroiiQd hiaa, he carried the spirit of command 

^ Slab 4i;(-r444> ■ 
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to an insuppQr.ta^«-;e»!esa, and^ 
aehied no longer any measurea. ejthnr ii* rwaiH^g Mnes^ 
or ittiiusiung. The absolute gftve^nment of cWw 
with tyrannic power w-ere the fruits of liiafrieQdsfeifu 
or of the ties of hospitality with him; ajOd-ntil^ the 
death of those he hated, could put an end'JM> bia re- 
seotment and displeasure, without its being possible 
to escape his vengeance. What Sylla caused toi^ 
inscribed upon his tomb, might with equal propriety 
have been engraved upon Ly sender’s: that no man 
bad ever surpassed him in doing good to his friend^ 
or evil to bis enemies. 

Treachery and perjury cost him nothingwheoevqLu' 
they promoted his dUigna; nor was’ he less^croei 
than revengeful ; of which what be did at Miletus 
wasa sufficient prdo€ Apprehending that the leaders 
of the popular party would escape faioi, he swore not 
to do them any hurt. Those unfortunate persons 
gave credit to bis oath, and no sooner tf^eared in 
public, than they were put to the awprd wkb his 
consult by the nobility, who killed them all, thou^ 
no less than eight hundred. The number of tboss 
on the side of the people, whom he caused to be 
massacred in the other cities, is incredible ; for be 
did not oidy destroy to satiate bis own individual 
resentments, but to serve in all places the enmity, 
malice, and avarice of his friends, whom he sup? 
parted in gratifyiQ|; their passions by the .death of 
their enemies. 

There was no kind of iqustice and violence which 
the people did dbt-suSer under the government of 
Lysander ; wfaiUttbe lacedmmonians, who were;su& 
bciently iafornaed of bis conduct, gave themselves no 
trouble to correct it. It is too common for thoso 
in power to be little aflfected with the vexarioi^ hnd 
oppressions laid upon persons of*low condition and 
. er^it, andto turn a demebr to dij^^uafecomplaint^ 
autirarityis pr^ipalTy coopdi^ to them foe 
' the, defedee ofthe weak and poor, who balm no other 
protectors. l^ifsiuidLramttiatranoesbhanadol^ 
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OF ^r,' the samOjimmoi^y 
-wwBy, tieecfflaes imasedlaidy 
a ceitaai proof thatitii nottba 
• actuates it: tiiis appears fame 

M w of the Laee^emonikn nu^strates.' 

<awli^ Who aodpdh^^ hbeprovioces under 
Wt^W^^heii^aiba^^ Sparta, to 

uvS*®* ^ 5^. **<**’'««• fr®“ that 

Lygander-was 

“f*® *” ^B#«lle8pdiA^‘4Phe letter of the 

Ashe 

Kmapuly feared tbe-comphunts and accusations of 
Phamabtous, be madeall the bastebe could tocome 

inniAnttfirtn urttla t ; u* 4t. 


w^iui unn^ nioQi me^nope df soften* 
ingtomiand^m^g his peace. He wentferthat 
^ desu^j that he arould wriM 
«o^ tbe|:phQ^Uittd„g ihht be was 

«ti« wit^tesconddct. Lysander, says Plu- 

^doaoiji m Phamabasds^forgot 

•proverb, TbeS- 

te^pr^wed all h? desired, aadmaiiStt^ wrote 
eacb a l ettee;^ lysander^s presence as Iwbad re- 
prepared aaotber^to a quite dif- 
lewati^cfe^ih^lie was to seid i^aa both letters 
of m iai^li|2e and ftmn, teiiaaitsmiusly put 

!!??* » secret totoi^ljlace <;f S« 

. J^^l^thout being observ^ a& beseaied, and 

•t^^,alig^attbo|feJacewbeBetbesOTtt^ 

•w^M,and dchvered Pluwaabasas^sl^ter to the 

IWSOfl. c Mot ile .waft ‘fil’Mttafsalv f . 
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Im^^. Tint pilgrima^ ww wf aoore tnan a prp. nnwiiw 
te^ pa maceai^ the pam it gave iam live as a 
person in Spartaf and to ^adt,|di^ joke 
oftji^jiog; be, who till then bad alivaysgPf^ed. 
Accustom^ Fong to.commandingsurinMB, andip the 
flidteiing distinctions ef,d kind of sdvnreigD^ exer-^ 
cised by bini in bea$|pdd notenduretbatinwi 
tifyiM equality which ps^h}in on a l^el n|&.tbe 
multitude, nor reduce mtnself to &e ninplhaty'eif;A 
private Ufe. Having obtained penni8sk)n, hq(iili^ 
out grea^ difficulties, he embarked. 

As soon as he ww gooe» ^e kiA|^ reilec&g that 
hniield all the dtiesm dejnndentn. upon himsmf, by 
toe means of the governors and ma|ps|ratae who had 
been established byhiin, and who were also indebted 
to hhn for their unlunited authority, and that he was. 
toereby effieptutoly lord and master of all Greece, 
applied themselves vigorously to restore tho goveto? 
mo^ of thozpeople, andtoAepose all but ereatunta 
and friends from any share ip to Tins altonfroq oc« 
canoned great tumults at first. About toe same 
time, Ijsandm*, being apprised of the design of 
Thrasy^lus to ceHsnsd>lish the liberty of his coim^ 
try, returned with tj^utinoeAdilige^etoSfncta, and 

ppr^toe paiftyo#^^!^ Weh*^ 

before qlneryed, tost:|!f^ ni as, jfrqto omete noblq 
sph^crf^e^appi^fepeiofl^,,,^^ 
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• iritb exOeilOtA^uall^e, but abandoned to his violent 
ambi^tt, cair^g war from a distance against bis 
brother and sovereign, end going to attack him b1> 
most in his own palace, with the view of depriving 
him dt Once of his crown^and life; we see him, i 
say, tall dead in the battle at the feet of that brother, 
and terminate by so anhappy a fate, an enterprise 
bqnally glaring and criminal. On the other hand, 
die Gjreks who follow him,* destitute of all suc- 
cour, after the loss’ of their chiefs, without allies, 
provisions, money, cavalry,' or archers, reduced to 
lem than ten thousand men, with no resource but in 
their own persons and valour, supported solely by 
the ardent desire of .preserving their liberty, and of 
returning to their native countries; these' Greeks, 
with bold and intrepid resolution, make their retreat 
before a victorious army of a million of men, traverse 
five or six hundred leagues, notwithstanding- vast 
rivers and innumerable defiles, and arrive at last in 
their mvn country through a thousand fierce and 
barbarous nations, victorious over all obstacles in 
their way, and over all the dangers which either con- 
cealed fraud or open force reduce them to undergo. 

. This retreat, in the opinion of the best judges and 
most experienced ndiitaiy men, is the boldest and 
best conducted exploit to be found in ancient history, 
and is deemed a perfect model i^its kind. Happily 
for us it is described with the utmost minuteness by 
bn historian, who was nert only- eye-witness of the 
facts be relates, but the first mover, the soul of this 
great enterprise. I shall only abridge his history, and 
abstract its most material-Ciroumstances; but I can- 
BOt on^ advising yoimg peraeos who make arms 
their pfofossmn, tp cim^^ the pru^Ml, of which 
^re is A good .tnIpslatioB exteptyimou^ far short 

* PoBt mortem Qrn, n^ie irmit aeireitu ne^ 

4»himq^j)ohienmi swvrwMwg ia 
Hrhvmaeete^ per mmm 
punt Jastiii. Lv. c. tl. 
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bf ^ Bdbiiraiblb bebutibk 44* thb tekt. It h 
fdffficbtt totiifeet with a tnoib nbte baattef than Xb>- 
nbfjhob in tbb -ait of war, tb whom may be 
applied hare what Hoaxer ahya Of Phtaebut thb ^- 
vernor of Adiillies, • I%c/ he tofls tapiAk of 

ybrttting his pupil jor eloquence or tthis. 

tduiu/y ft p^jf^g tfuteut Kgipcf^gd ft Sgyw. 

» 

■Sect. 1. ‘Cprus raises trsu^s secretly agldmi his 
brother Artaxerxa. Thirteen thousand Gredts 
join hint. He sets out frotn Sardis, and arrvo^ 
at Babylonia after a march of more than Six 
months. • 

• • 

^ We have already said, that youn^ Cyrus, son of A. M. 
DariusNothus and Parysatis, saw with painbbelder . 
brother Artaxerxes upon the throne, and that at die 
vCry time the latter was taking popession of it, he 
had attempted to deprive him of his crown and life 
together. Artaxerxes was not insensible of whatbe 
hfd to fear from a brother of his enterpriung and 
ambitious spirit, but could not refuse pardoning him 
to the prayers and tears of bismother Parysatis, who 
doted upon this youngest son. He sent him there- 
fore into Asia to his government; confiding to him, 
contrary to all the rules of policy, an absolute au- 
thority over the provinces left him by the will of 
the king his father. 

As soon as be* arrived there, his thoughts were A.M. 
solely intent upon revenging the affront he supposed 

hehadreceivedi'romhi8brotber,andtodethronehim. 

He received all that came from the court with great 
Avour and affability, to induce them insensibly to 
^uit tbe.king’s party and adhere to him. He gained 
alan the hearts of the barbarians under his govern- 
in«)t; familiarising himself with them, and ming- 
ling with the common soldiery^ though without fur- 
Jl ftt tin g thadignityof thegenyal; and these he formed 

* lli^. I. ver. MS. * Died. I.'xtv. p.- 24 S — 249 , 

JutiaLv. C.11. 3Drtoph.de C^BxpM. 1. i. p. 243— 248. 
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Art«. by various exercises, for service in war. He applied 
*®“*“®"* particularly to raise secretly in several places, and 
upon different pretexts, a body of Grecian troops, 
uppn wbpm he relied much more than upon those 
of the barbarians, blearchus retired to his court 
after having been banished from Sparta, and was of 
great service to him, being.an able, experienced, and 
A. M. valiant captain. At the §am'e time several cities in 
36(«. theprovinces under the governmentofTissaphernes 
402 ^ revolted from their obedience, and placed themselves 
under^the jurisdiction of Cyrus. This incident, 
which was not an effect of chance, but of the secret 
intrigues of that prince, gave birth to a war be- 
tween them. Gyrus, under the pretence of arming 
against Tissaphernes, assembled troops with less re- 
serve; and to amuse the court the more speciously, 
sent grievous complaints to- the king against that 
governor, demanding his protection and aid in the 
most submissive manner. Artaxerxes was deceived 
by, these appearances, and believed that all Cyrus’s 
preparations were directed against Tissaphernes 
alone, and continued quiet, from the assurance 
of having nothing to apprehend for himself. 

*Cyrus knew well how to take advantage of the 
imprudent security and indolence of his brother, 
which some people conceived the effect of his good- 
ness and humanity. And indeed in the beginning 
of his reign he seemed to imitate the virtues of the 
first ArtaVerxes, whose name he'bore. For he de- 
meaned himself with great mildness and affability 
to such as approached him; he honoured and re- 
warded magnificently all those whose services had 
merited favour; when he passed sentence of punisfa<- 
ment, it was without either outrage or Insult; and 
when be made presents, it was with a gracious aic, 
and such engaging manners, as infinitely exalted 
their value, and implied, that he was never better 
pleased than whmi be.had an opportunity of -doii^ 
good to his subjects. To all these excellent quplU 
f Pjttt. la Art«x.p. IpJ.^. . .. . 
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tics he ought to have added ohe no less royal, and Artur, 
which would have put him upon his guard against 
the enterprises of a brother, whose character he 
ought to have known ; I/neat\a wise foresight, that 
penetrates the future, and renders a prince attentive 
to prevent or. frustrate whatever may disturb the 
tranquillity of the state. . 

The emissaries of Cyrus at the court were per- 
petually dispersing reports and opinions amongst 
the people, to prepare their minds for the intended 
change and revolt. They said^ that the staite re- 
quired a king of Cyrus’s character; a king, mag- 
nificent, liberal, who loved war, and showered bis 
favours upon those that served him ; and thaf it 
was necessary for the grandeur of the empire to 
have a prince upon the throne fired with ambition 
and valour, for the support and augmentation of 
its glory. 

The young prince lost no time on bis side, and a . m. 
hastened the execution-of his great design. He was seos. 
then only twenty-three years old at most. After the 
importantservices he had done the Lacedtemonians, * 

without which they bad never obtained the victories 
that bad made them masters of Greece, lie thought 
he might safely open himself to them. He there- 
fore imparted to.them the present situation of his 
affairs, and the end he had in view; convinced that 
such a confidence could not but incline them the 
more in his favour: 

In the letter he wrote them, he spoke of himself 
in very magnificent tqrms. He told them he had a 
greater and more royal heart than bis brother; that 
he was better versed in philosophy and the*knotv- 
le(^ of the Magi, and that be could drink moi% 
wine without being disordered in bis senses ; a very 
meritorious quality amongst the barbarians, but not 
so proper to recommend him to the good opinion of 
those to'whom he was writing.. The Lacedsemonians 

' * By |he kn^wledgis of the Magi> amongst the Persians, 
was meant the science of religion aw government., , 
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Artas. tHMrt Arder94o to join that of thb princis iia* 

Mflamoa. tBediat(!l^, aqd td ob^ the coonmandi of Tamos fan 
admiral m all tbk^s, but without the least mentiofa 
of Artaxerxes, or segsming in any manner privy tb 
his design. They thought that precaution *nece8>> 
aary for their justification with Artaxerxes, in cash 
affairs should happen to terminate in his favour. 

The troops of C^rus, acomiing to the review after- 
wards made, consisted of thirteen thousand G reeks^ 
which were the fiower'and chief force of bis army^ 
and of' a hundred {bousand regular troops of the 
barbarous nations. Ciearchus, the Lacedaemonian, 
commanded all the Peloponnesian trocips, except 
thb Achaeans, who bad Socrates of Achaia for their 
leader. The Boeotians aere under Proxenus tire 
Theban, and tl» Thessalians under Menon. ‘The 
barbarians had Persian generals, of whom the chief 
was Ariaeus. The fleet consisted of thirty-fiveships 
under Pythagoras the Lacedsemonian, and twenty- 
five commanded by Tamos the .Egyptian, admiral 
of tiie wh(de fleet. It followed the land army, 
coasting along near the shore. 

Cyrus bad opened his design to Ciearchus alone of 
all ^ Greeks, foreseeing aright that the length and 
boldnessof thednterprise could not fail of discourag- 
ing and dismaying the officers, as well as soldiers. 
He made it his sole application to gain their affec- 
tions during the march, by treating them with kind- 
ness and bumafiity, conversing fteeiy with them, and 
^ving effectual orders that they should want for no- 
thing. Proxenus, between u;hose fiimily and Xeno- 
phon’s an ancient friendship subsisted, presented 
that young Athenian to Cyrus, ‘ who received him 
tery favourably, and gave him an emplc^ment in his 
army amongst the G reeks. He set out from'Sardis 
at length, and maached towards the upper provinces 

* Xenoph.CyriExped. I.i. p. S52. * Xeaopli. I. iii p. 20i. 

* " S^tttrenta ajmd Cj/tvm gratiam; et tqmd ArUuerxem, ri 
meima, venia pafroetato, ciim iitft/ adimitt dm aperli there- 
visietU, JiMtia. 1. t. c. 1 1. 
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of AsUi. The troops knew nc^Uier the odaision of Anax. 
the war, nor into what countries they were going. AImhboh. 
Cyrus had only caused it to be given out, that he 
was carrying his arms ageinst tM Pisidians, who 
had infested his province by their incursions. 

. * Tissaphernes, rightly judging that all these pre<^ 
parationswere too great fdr soinsignihcant aiienter* 
prise as against Pisidia, had set out post from MU 
letus to give the king an account of them. This news 
occasioned great trouble at court Parysatis, the 
mother of Artaxerxes and Cyras, was looked upon 
as the principal cause of this war ; and all persons 
in her service and interest were susp^ted of holding 
intelligence with Cyrus. Stadra especially, the reign-> 
ing queen, reproached her incessantly in the most 
violent terms. “ Where is now,” said she to her, 

" that faith you have so often engaged for your 
“ son’s behaviour? Where those ardent prayers you 

employed to preserve from death that conspirator 
** against his king and brother? It is your unhappy 
" fondness that has kindled this war, and plunged 
“ us into an abyss of misfortunes.” The antipathy 
and hatred of the two queens for each other were 
already very great, and were still more inflamed by 
such warm reproaches. We shall see what the con* 
sequences were. Artaxerxes assem bled a n u merous 
army to receive his brother. 

' Cyrus advanced continually by long, marches. 

What troubled him most on the way was the pass of 
Cilicia, which was a narrow defile between very high 
and steep moontsiins,*that would admit no more than 
hne carriage to pass at a time. Syennesis, king of 
the Country, was preparing to dispute this pass wjth 
him,, and would infallibly have succeeded, but for , 
the diversion made by Tamos with his fleet, in 
conjunction wHli that of the Lacedemonians. To 
defend the coasts against the Insults of the fleet, 
Syhnnesis abandoned that iihportant post, which a 

* Plut. in Artax. p. lOM. ^ Xuwirii. I. i. p. 040^X01. 
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Arto*. small body of troops^might have made gdod against 
the greatest army. e 6 

When they arriveA at Tarsus, the Creeks refused 
tOjad vance any farther, rightly suspecting that they 
were marching against the kba qnd loudly exclaim- 
ing that th^ had. not entered into the service upon 
that condition. Clearcbus, who commanded them, 
had occasion for all his address and ability to stifle 
this commotion in its birth. At first he made use 
of authority and force,‘but with very ill success, and 
desistpd therefore from an open opposition to their 
sentiments : he even afiected to enter into their 
yi^'s, and tosdpport them with his approbation and 
influence. He declared publicly, that he would not 
separate himself from them, and advised them to 
depute persons to the prince, to know from bis own 
mouth against whom they were to be led, that they 
might follow him voluntarily if they approved his 
measures ; if not, that they might demand bis per- 
mission to withdraw. By this artful evasion he ap- 
peased the tumult, and made them easy, and they 
chose him and some other officers for their deputies. 
Cyrus, whom he had secretly apprised of everything, 
made answer, that he was going to attack * Abro- 
comas bis enemy, who was encamped at twelve days’ 
march from thence upon the Euphrates. When this 
answer vvas repeated to them, though they plainly saw 
against whom tliey were going, tliey resolved to pro- 
ceed, and only demanded an aug'bentatiop of their 
pay, Cyrns, bstead of opef dariclta. .(R^h 

solder, 

Som^ ^'e after, Cyrus w-as jufbrmed tbjst two^ 
tlm’ principal oflicers, upon account of a privatequar- 
rel with Clearchus, had deserted with part of their 
equipage on board a merchant ship. Many were of 
opinion, that it was proper to send some plleys after 

* It is not said where hccommanded. It appean to be upon 
the' Euphrates. He marched with three hundred thousand mra 
to join the kin^s army, but did not arrive till a^r the battle. 

-The jdsfi^ was Worth .ten livre^ ,! , 
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Iheni ; which might be done liith great ease ; and Artax. 
that when they were brought Ijack, they should be Mwinwn. 
made an example, by sufTering death in sight of the 
whole army. Cyrus, cdhvincbd that favour* was 
the most certain means to attain affection, and that 
punishments, like violent remedies, ought never to 
be used but in extreme ne’cessity, declared publicly 
that he would not suffer it fo be said, that be had de> 
tained any one in his service by force, and added, 
that he would send them their wives and children, 
whom they bad left as hostages'in his hands. 

An answer displaying so much wisdom and gene- 
rosity had a surprising effect; ancT made even these 
his firm adherents, who were before inclined to retire. 

This is an excellent lesson for all who govern. There 
is in the mind of man a fund of natural generosity, 
which it is necessary to know and to put in play. 

Threats exasperate them, and chastisement makes 
them revolt, wbenendeavours are used to force them 
to do their duty against their will. They desire a 
certain degree of confidence in their honour, and 
fhat the glory of discharging their duty through 
choice be left in their power : to shew that you 
believe men faithful, is often the best means to 
make them so. 

Cyrus soon after declared, that he was marching 
against Artaxerxes. U pon which some mu rrouring 
ivas heard at first, J?ut it soon gave place to the ex* 
pressions of joy and satisfaction, occasioned by that 
prince’s magnificent promises to the army. 

formed from all parts, that the king did not intend 
to come directly to a battle, but had resolved to wail 
in the heart of Persia till all bis forces wereassem* 

( 

' « Pint, in Artax. p. tOl'i. Xenoph. ^ i. p. 261 — 266. 

• * BentficiU potius quatit remediis ingema experiri placuU* 

Plin. in Traj. * 

. t Nescio an pka morihus confcrct princeps, qui honos esse par 
(fudm qui cogit, PI in. ibid. 

Plerumque habita fides ipsam oUigatfidem* Liv. 
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Artui. that tost^p hU enatnies, be hadorclerod 

t9 he 4ug in the plains of ^bylouia, a ditch pf 
five fal^Qis broad, ‘and three deep, extending the 
^paceof twelve* parasangas or leagues, from the 
Euphrates to the wall of Htfedio- Between the 
Euphrates anti the fosse a way had been left of 
twenty ^t in breadth, by* which Cyrus passed with 
his whole army, which be bad reviewed the day 
before. The king had neglected to dispute this pass 
with him, and suffered him to continue bis march 
towards Babylon. « It was Tiribasus, who made 
him resolve not to fly in such a manner before an 
enemy, over «;h0m he bad infinite advantages, as 
well from the number of his troops as the valour 
of his generals. He resolved therefore to advance 
against the enemy. 

Sect. II. The battle of Cunaxa, The Qreeks are 
victorious on their side, Artaxerxcs on his, 
Cyrus is killed. 

‘The place where the battle was fought,, w'as called 
Cuoaxa, about f tvrenty-five leagues from Babylon. 
The army of Cyrus consisted of thirteen tliousand 
Greeks, a hundred thousand barbarians, and twenty 
chariots armed with scythes. That of the enemy 
, in horse and foot might amount to about twelve 
hundred thousandunder fourgenerals,Tissaphernes, 
Gobryas,Arbaces,andAbrocomas,withoutincluding 
six thousand dtosen horse, .that fought where the 
king was present, and never quitted his person. But 
Abrocomas, who bad the command of three hundred 
thousand men, did not arrive till five days after the 

^ Xenoph* in Exped. Cyr. L I. p. 26S — 260. Diod. I. xir. 
p. 253, 254. Pint. p^. 1014—1017. 

* Tlie parMinga is a roxd measure peculiar to the Persians. 
It was Gominoni y thirty stadia, which make about a league and 
a half French. Some were fnnn twenty to sixty stadia. In the 
nmrch of Cyrus’s aitnv 1 supppse the parasanga only twenty 
stadia, or one league, for reasons I sb^U give hereafter, 
t Five kutodred, stadia. ' 
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battle!. 1 r the king’s army vjere only r huadreil 
and chariots armed with scythes. 

Cyriiis believed, frcHu theen^uy’s not having de- 
fended the pass at the fosse, that there t^ould be oq 
battle ; so that die next day the army marched with 
great negligence. l)ut on the third, Cyrus being in 
bis chariot, with few soldiers in their ranks before, 
hjlai, and the rest marching without any order, or 
having their arms carried for them, a horseman, 
came iivfull speed, crying out’ as be passed, that the 
ec^ray were approaching in order of battle. Upon 
this, great confusion ensued, from the apprehension 
that they should not have time t‘o draw up the artsy. 

Cyrus, leaping from his chariot, put on his arms 
ioamediately, and getting on horseback with his 
javelsn in his band, he gave orders . universaUy tQ 
the troops to stand to their arms, and fall into their 
nujikst which was executed with so much expe- 
dition, that the troops had not time to refresh 
themselves, 

Cyrus posted upon his right a thousand Paphla- 
^onian horse, supported by the Euphrates, and the 
light-armed infantry of theGreeks; and next them, 
Clearchus, Proxenus, and Uie rest of the general o^ 
fleers to Menon, at the head of their several corps. 

The left wing, composed of Lydians, Phrygians, and 
qtber Asiatic nations, was commanded by Ariseus, 
who had a thousand horse. Cyrus placed himself in 
the centre, where the chosen troops of tlie JPersians 
and other barbarians wbre posted. He bad around 
him six hundred horsemen, armed at all points, aa 
were tbeir horsesi, with frontlets and breast-plates. 

The prince’s head was uncovered, as were those of 
all the Persians, whose custom it was to give battle 
in that manner; the arms of all bis people were 
red, and those of Artaxerxes wefe white. 

A little before the onset, Cleardbus advised Cyrus 
QOt to charge in person, but to cover himself in the 
rear of the Grecian battalions. What is it you s(y f 
^p)i<^Cyrus. dttbetimXamieu4fasom^fomike 
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Artax: myself king, 'would jrou have me shew myse^ un^ 
Mtkmm. xaorthy of being so ? That wise and generous answer 
pnY>ves,thathe knew the duty of a general, especially 
on a dayof battle. Had hewithdYawn when bis pre- 
sence was most necessary, it wo^ld have argued his 
wantof courage, and intimidated otliers. It is neces- 
sary always however, preserving the due distinction 
between the leader and the troops, that their dangei^ 
should be common, and no bne exempt from it; lest 
the latter should be alarmed by a different conduct. 
Cburdge' in an army depends upon example, upon the 
desire of beingdistinguUbed,thefearofdishonour,the 
incapacity of doing otherwise than the rest, and the 
equali ty of the danger. If Cyrus had retired, it would 
have either ruined, or greatly weakened, all these po- 
tent motives, by discouraging the officers as well as 
soldiers of his army. He thought, that being tbeirge- 
0eral,itwas incumbent upon him to discharge all the 
functions of that office, and to shew himself worthy 
to be the leader and soul of such a number of va- 
liant men, ready to shed their blood for his service. 

It was now noon, and the enemy did not yet ap- 
pear. But about three of the clock a great dust like 
a white cloud arose, followed soon after with a black- 
uessthatoverspread the whole plain; afterwhichwas 
seen the glittering of armour, lances, and standards. 
Tissaphernes commanded the left, which consisted of 
cavalry armed w'ith white cuirasses, and of ligbt- 
ariiied infantry; in the centre was the heavy-armed 
foot, a great part of which had bucklers made of 
wood, which covered the soldier entirely (these 
were Egyptians). The rest of the light-armed in- 
fantry and of the horse formed the right wing. The 
foot were drawn up by nations, with as much depth 
as front, and in that order composed square bat- 
talions. The kin^ bad po^ed himself in the main 
body with the flower of the whole army, and had 
six thousand horse fdr his guard, commanded' by ■ 
Artagerses, Though hevi-as in the centre, be was' 
beyond the left wing of Cyrus’s- army, so nnich’did 
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^ frontof fait own exceed the! of the ehemj io ex- Ai<iax. 
tent. A btmdred and fifty chariots armed wHh 
scythes trdre liiaced in the froaf of the army at some 
distance fiom one another. The scythes were fixed 
to l&e axle downwards and aslant, so as to cut 
dowo, and overtlirow all before them. 

. As Cyrus relied very mud) upon .the valour and 
experience Of theOreel^, he bade Clearchus, as soon 
as he bad beaten the enemies in bis front, to take care 
to iodine to his left, and fall upon the centre, where 
the king was posted ; the success of the battle depend- 
ing upon that attack. But Clearchus, finding it very 
di^ult to make his way throi^h so great a bodyjif 
troopM, replied, that be need be in .no pain, and that 
be would take care to do what was necessary. 

The enemyiin the mean timeadvaiM%d slowly in 
good order. Cyrus marched in the space between 
the two ttmaies, though nearest to his own, and con- 
elderedbotliofthem with great attention. Xeoophoii), 
perceiving him, spurred directly up to him, to know 
whether he had any further orders to give. He 
called out to hkn, that the sacrifices were&vourable, 
and tbat be should tell the troops so. He then 
hastened through the ranks to give bk orders, and 
shewed himself to the soldiers with such a joy and 
serenity in his countenance, as inured them with 
new courage, and .at the same lime with an air of 
kmdneas andfmniliarity, that excited their peal and 
affection. It is not easy to com prebend, what great 
effects are produced b/a word, a kind air, or a look 
ef a genefr^ upon a day of action ; and with .what 
ardour a common man will rush into danger, when 
he believes himself not unknown to bis general, and 
thioks bis valour will oblige him. 

Artaxerxes moved on continually, though with a 
slow pace, and without noise and'confusbn. That 
good order and exact disci^ffine extremdy surprised 
the Greeks, who expected te «ee much burry and 
tiimult in sogreat.a multitude, and to hear comused 
cries, as Cyrus bad foretold them. 

VOL. III. 2 s 
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Afte*. The armies were loot distant above four or five 
hundred paces, vrhen the Greeks began to sing fiie 
b^^mn of battle, and to march on, slowly at firs^ and 
with silence. When they came near the enemy, 
they set up great cries, striking t|^eir darts upon their 
shields to frighten the horse, and then moving all 
together, they sprung forwards upon the barbariana 
with ail their force, whvdid not wait their charge, 
but took to their heels, and fled universally; ex- 
cept Tissapbernes, who stood his ground with a 
small part of his tnoops. 

Cyrus saw with pleasure the enemy routed by the 
Gjreeks, and was* proclaimed king by those around 
him. But he did not ^ve himself up to a vain joy, 
nor as yet reckon himself victor. He perceived, 
that Artaxerxes was wheeling his right to attack 
him in flank, and marched directly against him with 
his six hundred horse. He killed Artagerses, who 
commanded tlie king's guard of six thousand horse, 
with his own hand, and put the whole body to 
flight. Discovering bis brother, be cried out, bis 
eyes sparkling with rage, / see him, and spurred 
against him, followed only by bis principal oflBcers; 
for his troops had quitted their ranks to follow the 
runaways, which was an essential fault. 

' The battle then became a single combat, in some 
measure, between Artaxerxes and Cyrus, and the 
two broilers were seen transported with rage and 
fury, endeavouring, like Eteocles and Polynices, to 
plunge their swords into eaOh other’s hearts, and to 
assure themselves of the throne hr the death of their 
rival. 

Cyrus having opened his way through those who 
were drawn up in battle before Artaxerxes, joined 
him, and killed his horse, that fell with him to the 
ground. He ros^ and was remounted upon another, 
when Cyrus attacked him again, gave him a second 
wound, and was proving to give him a third, in 
hopes that it would prove his last. The king, like a 
‘ Died. 1. xir. p. 254. 
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Kon wounded by the hunters, clily the more furious Artaz. 
from the smart, sprung forwards, imjjetuously ^*“*“®“* 
pushing his horse against Cyrus, who running head- 
long, and without regard«to hi» person, threw him- 
self into the midst qf a flight of darts aimed at him 
from all sides, and received a wound from the king’s 
javelin, at the instant all the rest discharged their 
weapons against him. Cyrus fell dead : some say 
that it was from the wound given him by the king ; 
others affirm that he was kille'd by a Carian soldier. 
Mithridates, a young Persian npbleman, asserted, 
that he had given him the mortal stroke, with a jave- 
lin, which entered his temple, ahd^pierced his head 
quite through. The greatest persons of his court, re- 
solving not to survive so good a master, were all 
killed around his body; a certain proof, says Xe- 
nophon, that he well knew how to choose his friends, 
and that he was truly beloved by them. Ariaeus, 
who ought to have been the firmest of all his ad- 
herents, fled with the left wing, as soon as he heard 
of his death. 

Artaxerxes, after having caused the head end 
right hand of his brother to be cut off by the eunuch 
Mesabates, pursued the enemy into their camp. 

Ariseus had not stopped there, but having passed 
through it, continued his retreat to the place where 
the army had encamped the day before, which was 
about four leagues distant. , 

Tissaphernes, after the defeat of the greatest part 
of his left wing by the Greeks, led on the rest 
against them, and by the side of the river passed 
through the light-armed infantry of the Greehs, who 
opened to give him passage, and made their discharge 
upon him as he passed without losing a man. ^ The/ 
were commanded by Cpisthenes of Amphipolis, who 
was esteemed an able captain. Tissaphernes kept 
on without returning to the charge, because he per- 
ceived he was too weak, and went forward to Cy- 
rus’s camp, where he found the king, who was plun- 
dering it; but had not been abte to force the quarter 

S G 3 
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Artaz. defended by the Grieks left to guard it, wbo saved 
Maemon. ({jeir ba^age. 

- The G reeks on tt^r side, and Artaxerxes on .’his, 
who did not know what was going on elsewhere, 
.believed each of them that they^had gained the vic- 
tory ; the first, because they bad put the enemy to 
flight, and pursued them ; and the king, because he 
had killed his brother, beaten the troops who had 
opposed him, and plundered their camp. The event 
was soon cleared up on both sides. Tissapbernes, 
upoirhis arrival at the camp, informed the king, that 
the Greeks had defeated bis left wing, and pursued 
it with great vigour ; and the Greeks, on their side 
learnt, that the king, in pursuing Cyrus’s left, had 
penetrated into the camp. Upon tliis advice, the 
king rallied his troops, and marched in quest of 
the enemy ; and Clearcbus, being returned from 
pursuing tlie Persians, advanced to support the 
camp. 

The two armies were soon very near each other, 
when, by a movement made by the king, he seemed 
to intend to charge the Greeks by their left, who 
fearing to be surrounded on all sides, wheeled about, 
and halted with the river on their backs, to prevent 
their being taken in the rear. Upon seeing that, 
the king changed his form of battle also, drew up 
his army in front of them, and marched on to the 
attack. ^ As soon as the Greeks saw him approach, 
they began to sihg the hymn of battle, and advanced 
against the enemy even with more ardour than in 
the first action. , 

The barbarians again took to their heels, as at firs^ 
ran farther than before, and were pursued to a village 
ht the foot of a hill, upon which their horse halted. 
The king’s standard was observed to be there, which 
was a golden eagle upon the top of a pike, having 
ks wings displa}'^. The Greeks preparing to pur- 
sue them, they abandoned also the hill, fl^ preci- 
pitately, and all their troops broke, and were in the 
ottiiott xHserder and coofiiskm. dearebus, -lundog 
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drawn up the Greeks at the Iwttom of the hfll, or* Artu. 
dered Lycias the Syracusan and another to go up it, Mnemon. 
and observe what passed in the plain. They returned 
with an account that the enemies ded on all sides, 
and that their whdle army was routed. 

As it was almost night, the Greeks laid down 
their arms to rest themselves, much surprised, that 
neither Cyrus, nor any one from him, appeared ; and 
ima^ning, that he was either •engaged in the pursuit 
of the enemy, or was making baste to posses^ him- 
self of some important place, for they were still ig- 
norant of his death, and the defeat of the rest of 
his army. They determined therefore to retumrto 
their camp, where they arrived about night-fell, and 
found the greatest part of the baggage taken, with 
all the provisions, and four hundred waggons laden 
with corn and wine, which Cyrus had expressly 
caused to be carried along with the army for the 
Greeks, in case of any pressing necessity. They 
passed the night in the camp, the greatest part of 
them without any refreshment, concluding that 
Cyrus was alive and victorious. 

The success of this battle shews the superiority of 
valour and military knowledge over the greatest 
numbers without them. The small army of the 
Greeks did not amount to more than twelve or thir- 
teen thousand men ; but they w'ere seasoned and 
disciplined troops, inured to fatigues, accustomed 
to confront dangers, sensible to gbry, and who, 
during the long Peloponnesian war, had not wanted 
either time or means to acquire, and perfect them- 
selves in the art of war. On Artaxerxes' side were 
reckqped nearly a million of men ; but they wene 
soldiers only in name, without force, courage, dis- 
ciplioe, experience, or any set^iment of honour. 

Hence it was, that as soon as thq Greeks appeared, 
terror and dkorder ensued amongst the enemy; 
and in the second action, Artaxerxes himself did 
not dare to wait their attack, but shamefully betook 
himself to flight 

Plutarch here blames Clearcbus the general of the 
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Artaz. 

Mnemon. 
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Greeks very much, and imputes to him as an un- 
pardonable neglect, iiis not having followed Cyrus's 
order, who recommended to him above all things 
to fallupon that body where Artaxerxes commanded 
in person. This reproach seemii groundless. It is 
not easy to conceive,' ho^ it was possible for that 
captain, who was posted pn the right wing, to attack 
Artaxerxes immediately, who, in the centre of his 
own army, lay beyond the utmost extent of the ene- 
my’s left, as bad been said before. It seems that 
Cyrus, depending as he did with great reason upon 
the valour of the Greeks, and desiring they should 
charge Artaxerxes in his post, ought to have placed 
them in the left wing, which answered directly to 
'the part where the king was ; tliat is, to the main 
body, and not in the right, which was very remote 
from it. 

Clearchus may indeed be reproached with having 
followed the pursuit too warmly and too long. If 
after having put the left wing which opposed him 
into disorder, be had charged the rest of the enemy 
in flank, and had opened his way to the centre, where 
Artaxerxes was, it is highly probable, that be would 
have gained a complete victory, and placed Cyrus 
upon the throne. The six hundred horse of that 
prince's guard committed the same fault, and by pur- 
suing the body of troops they bad put to flight too 
eagerly, left their master almost alone, and abandon- 
ed to the mercy of the enemy ; without considering, 
that they were chosen from the wijole army for the 
immediate guard of bis persoA, and for no other pur- 
pose whatsoever. Too much ardour is often preju- 
dicial in a battle, and it is the duty of an able gene- 
Tail lo know bow to restrain and direct it. 

Cyrus himself erred highly in this respect, and 
abandoned himse^ too much to bis blind passion 
for. glory and reven^. In running headlong to 
attack his brother, he forgot, that there is a wide 
difTereoce between a general and a private soldier. 
He ought not to have exposed himself, but. as be- 
came a prince; as the head, not as the hand ; as 
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person who was to ^ve orc^rs, and not as those Artuc. 
who were to execute them. MosoMa. 

In these remarks I only ado{>t those which have 
been made by able judges in> the art of war, and 
would not choose ^ advance my own opinion upon 

points which I am not competent to decide. 

• 

Sect. III. Eulogy of Cyrus. 

Xekophon gives us a magnificent character of 
Cyrus, and that not merely from the report of 
others, but from what he saw and knew of hin»iu his 
own person. He was, says be, in the opinion of all 
that were acquainted with hinS, next to Cyrus the 
Great, a prince the most worthy of the supreme^u- 
thority, and one who bad the most noble, and most 
truly royal soul. From his infancy be surpassed all 
of his own age in every exercise, whether it were in 
managing the horse, drawing the bow, throwing the 
dart, or in the chase, in which he distinguished him- 
self once by fighting and killing a bear that attacked 
him. Those advantages were enhanced in him by 
the nobleness of his air, an engaging aspect, and 
by all the graces of nature, that conduce to recom> 
mend merit. 

When bis father had made him satrap of Lydia, 
and the nei^bouring* provinces, bis chief care was 
to make the people sensible, that he bad nothing so 
much at heart, as to keep his word inviolably, not 
only with regard* to public treaties, but the most 
minute of bis promised ; a quality very rare amongst 
princes, which 'however is the basis of all g(W 
government, and the source of their own, as well as 
their people’s happiness. Not only the places under 
bis authority, but the enemy themselves, reposed ftn 
entire confidence m him. 

Whether good or ill were done him, be always 
desired to return it twofold, smd wished that he 
might live no longer (as be said himself), than w'bilst 
^ De Ezped. Cyr. L L p. 206, 267. 

* Gnat Fbiygis and Cappadocia. 
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Artax. he snrpRsaed his friei(ds in benefits, and h» enemies 
ifoemo^iQ vengeance. (It would hare been more glorious 
for him to have ovet^ome the l^ter by the force of 
&vour and benevolence).c Nor was there ever a 
prince, whom people were mor^ afraid to offend, 
nor for whose sake they were more ready to hazard 
their possessions, lives, aud fortunes. 

Less intent upon being feared than beloved, his 
study was to make his greatness appear only where 
it was useful and benencial, and to extinguish all 
other sentiments, bpt those which flow from grati* 
tude and affection. He was careful to seize every 
occadon of dorog g6od, to confer his favours with 
judgment and ih season, and to shew, that he thought 
himself rich, powerful, and happy, only as he made 
Others sensible of his being so by his benevolence 
and liberality. . But he took care not to exhaust the 
means by an imprudent profusion. He did not 
* lavish, but distribute bis favours. He chose rather 
to make bis liberalities the rewards of merit, than 
mere donations, and that they should be subser- 
vient in promoting virtue, and not in supporting the 
soft and abject sloth of vice. 

He was particularly pleased with conferring his 
favours upon valiant men, and governments and re- 
wards were bestowed only on those who had distin- 
guished themselves by their actions. He never 
granted any honour or dignity to favour, intrigue, 
or faction, but to merit alone ; upon which depends 
not only the glory but the prosperity of governments. 
By that means he soon made.yirtue estimable, and 
rendered vice contemptible. The provinces, ani- 
mated with a noble emulation, furnished him in a 
very short time with a considei'able number of ex- 
cellent subjects of every kind ; who under a difierent 
government would have remained unknown, ob- 
scure, and useless.* 

Never did any one know bow to confer an bb^ga^ 

* HeibeHt iimmfiicilem, non paforatim : ex quo multatxeant, 
tdhil eicidtU. Sea^ de vit beat. e. xxiii. 
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tioBwitla a bettergrace, ortolan the hearts of those Artax. 
who cooid serve him with toor^ engaging behaviour. Mdmmiu 
A s he was fuUy sensible that he stood in need of ' 
the assistance of others*for the exeeutbn of his de- 
signs, be thought justice and gratitude required that 
be should render his adherents all the services in 
his power. All the presehts made him, whether of 
splendid arms, or rich app'arel, he distributed among 
his friends, according to the.ir several tastes or oc- 
casions, and used to say, that the brightest orna- 
ment, and most exalted riches «f a prince, consisted 
in adorning ai^ enriching tl^se who served him 
well. In foct, says Xenophon, to do good to qpe’s 
friends, and to excel them in liberality, does not 
seem so worthy of admiration in so high a fortune; 
but to transcend them in goodness of heart and 
sentiments of friendship and affection, and to take 
more pleasure in conferring, than receiving obliga- 
tions ; this is what 1 find in Cyrus truly worthy of 
esteem and admiration. The first of these advan- 
tages he derives from his rank; the other from 
himself and bis intrinsic merit 

By these extraordinary qualities, he acquired the 
universal esteem and affection as well of the.Greeks 
as barbarians. A great proof of what Xenophon 
here says, is, that none ever quitted the service of 
Cyrus for tlie king’s ; whereas great numbers went 
over every day to him from the king’s party after 
the war was declared, and even of such as bad 
most Credit at the court ; because they were all con- 
vinced, that Cyrus 4mew best bow to distinguisli 
and reward tlieir services. 

It is mo^ certain that young Cyrus was rado^ed 
with great virtues, and a superior merit ; but I am 
surprised, that Xenophon, in drawing bis charac- 
ter, has described only the mo^ beautiful features, 
and such as are calculated to excite our admiration 
of him, without saying the least word of hb defects, 
and especially of that immoderate ambition, which 
was the soul of all bis actions, and which at length 
put arms into his bands against bis elder brother 
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Artax. Rod kiog. ^ Is it all^able in an historian, whose 
^iaww®. chief duty b to pain^ virtue and vice in their pro- 
per colours, to relate at large an enterprise of such 
a nature, without indmating the least dislike or re- 
probation of it ? But with the Pagpns, ambition was 
so far from being considered as a vice, that it often 
passed for a virtue. 

Sect. IV. The kin^ wishes to compel the Greeks 
to driver up their arms. They resolve to die 
rather than surrender themselves. A treaty is 
made with themf 'Tissaphernes takes upon him 
to conduct them back to their own country. He 
treacherously seizes Ckarchus and four other 
generals, who are aU put to death. 

’ The Greeks, having learnt, the day after the bat- 
tle, that Cyrus was dead, sent deputies to Ariteus, 
the general of the barbarians, who had retired with 
his troops to the place from whence they had march- 
ed the day before the action, to offer him, as victors, 
the crown of Persia in the room of Cyrus. At the 
same time arrived Persian heralds at arms from the 
kmg, to summon them to deliver up their arms ; to 
whom they answered with a haughty air, that such 
messages were not to be sent to conquerors ; that if 
the king would have their arms, he mi^t come and 
take them; but that they would die before they 
would part with them ; that, if he would receive 
them into the number of hb allies, they would serve 
him wHh fidelity and valour; * but'if he imagined 
to reduce them to slavery as conquered, he might 
know, they had wherewithal to defend themselves, 
and were determined to lose their lives and liberty 
together. The heri^ds added, that they had orders 
to tell them, that if they continued in the place 

^ Xmophu in Ezped. Cjm I. ii. p. 272 — 292. Diod. 1. ziv. 
p.255— 257. 

* Sin ut victii tetvitum indicereiur, me ribi firrum etjweih 
satem, et prongmun libertati out ad mortem mrimum . ' . Tacit, 
Aaaal. 1. iv. c. 49. 
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where they were, they would ie allowed a suspen- Arts*, 
aion of arms, but if they advanced or retired, that **“*“•“• 
they would be treated as enemies. The Greeks 
agreed, but were asked 1)y the heralds what answer 
they should take hack. “ Peace in continuing here, 

“ or war in marching,” replied Clearchus, without 
explaining himself farther; in order to keep the 
king always in suspense and uncertainty. 

The answer of Ariaeus totheGrecian deputies was, 
that there were many Persians more considerable 
than himself, who would not duller him upibn the 
throne, and that he should set out early the next day 
to return into Ionia; that, if they would m%rcb 
thither with him, they might join him in the night. 
Clearchus, with the advice of the officers, prepared 
to depart He commanded from thenceforth, as 
being the sole person of sufficient capacity ; for be 
had not been actually elected general in chief. 

When the night came, Miltocythes the Thracian, 
who commanded forty horse, and about three hun* 
dred foot of his own country, went and surrendered 
himself to the king; and the rest of the Greeks be- 
gan their march under the conduct of Clearchus, 
and arrived about midnight at the camp of Arisus. 

After they bad drawn up in battle, the principal 
officers went to wait on him in his tent, where they 
swore alliance with him ; and the barbarian engaged 
to conduct the afmy w ithout fraud. In confirma- 
tion of the treaty, thpy sacrificed a wolf, a ram, a 
boar, and a bull; the Greeks dipt their swords, 
and the barbarians iChe points of their javelins, in 
the blood of the victims. 

Ariaeus did not think it proper to return by t|ie 
same route they had come, because, as they had 
found nothing for their subsistence during tbe last 
seventeen days of their march, they roust have suffer- 
ed much more, had they taken the Same way back 
again. He therefore took adotber ; exhorting them 
only to make long marches at first ; in order to evade 
tbe king's pursuit ; but this, however, tiiey could not 
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Ar««x. efeet. >T OMrar^ the bvening, when ^ey w«'e not far 
**“•“*"' Aom some villages Where they proposed to halt, the 
scouts came in with advice, that they had seen several 
equipages and convoys, which made it reasonable to 
judge, diat the enemy were not far oE U pon which 
they stood their ground, and waited their coming up ; 
and the next day, before sun-rising, drew up in the 
same order as in the preceding battle. So bold an 
appearance terrified the king, who sent heralds, not 
to demand, as before, the surrender of their arms, 
but td' propose pead: and a treaty. Clearchus, who 
was informed of their arrival, whilst he was busy in 
drajwing up bis jrdops, gave orders to bid them wait, 
and to tell them, that he was not yet at leisure to 
bear them. He assumed purposely an air of haugh- 
tiness and grandeur, to denote bis intrepidity, and 
at the same time to shew the fine appearance and 
good condition of bis phalanx. When be advanced 
with the most gallant of his officers, expressly chosen 
for the occasion, and had heard what the heralds 
bad to propose ; he made answer, that they must 
begin with giving battle, because the army, being in 
want of provisions, had no time to lose. The heralds 
having carried back this answer to their master, re- 
turned shortly after; which shewed, that the king, 
or whoever spoke in his name, was not very distant. 
They said, they hkd orders to conduct them to vil- 
lages, where they would find provisfons in abundance, 
and conducted them thither accordingly. 

The army staid there three days, during which, 
Ussapbernes arrived from the ling, with the queen’s 
brother and three other Persian grandees, attended 
bjia great number of officers and domestics. After 
having saluted the generals, who advanced to receive 
him, to told them by his interpreter, that being a 
neighbour of Gree^, and seeing them engaged in 
dangers, out of which it would difficult to extri- 
cate themselves, he had used hb good ofifices with 
die kio^to obtain permisskm to reconduct them 
into their ova country ; being oooTinoed, that neb 
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tber themselves, nor their eitils, would ever be an- Artss. 
mindful of that favour : tliat kmg, without bov- Mncmoa. 
mg declared himself positively upon that head, had 
commanded him to conm to tlmm, to know for what 
cause they had taken arms against him ; and he ad- 
vised them to m&e the king such an answer, as 
might not give any offence, and might enable him 
to do them service. “ We>cairthe gods to witness," 
replied Clearchus, “ that we did not enlist ourselves 
“ to make war with the kin'g, or to march against 
“ him. Cyrus, concealing hi^true motives«ander 
different pretexts, brought us almost hither with- 
“ out explaining himself, the Ubtter to surprise you. 

“ And when we saw him surrounded with dangers, 

“ we thought it infamous to abandon bim, after the 
favours we bad received from him. But as he is 
“ dead, we are released from our engagement, and 
“ neither desire to contest the crown with Artaxer- 
“ xes, nor to ravage his country, nor to give him the 
“ least disquiet ; provided he does not oppose (mr 
“ return. However, if we are attacked, we shall en- 
“ deavour, with the assistance of the gods, to make a 
“ good defence ; and shall not be ungratefel towards 
“ du)se who render us any service.” Tissaphernes 
replied, that he would let the king know what they 
said, and return with his answer. But his not coming 
the next day gave the Greeks some anxiety : he 
however arrived on the third, and told them, that 
after much controversy, he bad at length olTtained the 
king’s pardon for them : for, that it had been repre- 
sented to the kiag, th^t he ought not to suffer people 
to return with impunity into their country, who had 
been so insolent as to come thither to make war upon 
him.' In fine,” said he, “ you may now asstfre 
** yourselves of not finding any obstacle to your re- 
“ turn, and of beingsupplied with provisions, orsuf> 

“ fered to buy them; and you shall awear on your 
“ part, that you will pass wjthout committing any 
disorders in your march, and- that you will take 
V only what, is necessary ; provided you are not fur- 
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Artwc. nished with it.” 'toese conditions were sworn to 
K^inisa. on both sides. Tissamernes and the queen’s brother 
gave their hands to the colonels and captains in token 
of amity. After which Tissaphernes withdrew, to ar- 
range his affairs ; promising to return shortlyin order 
to go back with them into his government. 

The Greeks waited for him above twenty days, 
continuing encamped near Arissus, who received 
frequent visits from his brothers, and other relations, 
as did the officers of hik army from the Persians of 
the different party i who assured them from the 
king of an entire oblivion of the past; so that the 
friendship of Arimtis for the Greeks appeared to cool 
every day more'and more. This change gave them 
some uneasiness. Several of the officers went to 
Clearchus and the other generals, and said to them, 
“ What do we here any longer? Are we not sensible, 
“ that the king desires to see us all perish, that 
others may be terrided by our example ? Perhaps 
he keeps us waiting here, till he reassembles his 
dispersed troops,or sends to seize the passes in our 
way ; for he will never suffer us to return into 
« Greece to divulge our own glory and his shame.” 
Clearchus made answer to this discourse, that to de- 
part without consulting the king, was to break with 
him, and to declare war by violating the treaty ; 
that they should remain without a conductor in a 
strange country, where nobody would supply them 
with provisions ; that Ariasus would abandon them; 
and that even their friends would become their ene- 
mies ; that he did not know,, but there might be 
other rivers to pass, but that, were the Euphrates 
the only one, they could not get over it, were the 
passage ever so little disputed. That if it were 
necessary to come to a battle, they should find 
themselves withoub cavelry against an enemy that 
had a very numerous and excellent body of horse; 
so that if they gained the victory, they could make 
no greiR advantage of it, and if tliey were overcome, 
they were utterly and irretrieveably lost. Besides, 
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** why should the kiog wholhas so many oibet Artax. 
** means to destroy us, engale his word only to Mneowa. 
** violate it, and thereby render himself execrable 
in the sight of gods aw men ?” 

Tissaphernes however arrived with his troops, in 
order to return in\o his government, and they set 
forward all together under the conduct of that sa- 
trap, who supplied them with provisions. Arisus 
with his troops encamped with the barbarians, and 
the Greeks separately at sonde distance, which kept 
upacqntinualdistrustamongstthem. Besides ]^hich, 
there happened frequent quarrels for wood or forage, 
that augmented their aversion foneach other. After 
three days’ march, they arrived at tiiC wall of Media, 
which is a hundred feet high, twenty broad, and 
twenty leagues* ip extent, sdl built of bricks, ce 
mented with bitumen, like the walls of Babylon, 
from which it was not very distant at one of its ex- 
tremities. When they had passed it, they marched 
eight leagues in two days, and came to the river 
Tygris, aJfter having crossed two of its canals, cut 
expressly for watering the country. They then 
passed the f Tygris upon a bridge of twenty-seven 
boats near Sitace, a very great and populous city. 

After four days* march, they arrived at another city 
very opulent also, called Opis. They found there a 
bastard brotlier of Artaxerxes with a very consider- 
able body of troops, which he was bringing from 
Susa and Ecbatana to his aid. He admired the fine 
order of the Greeks. • From thence, having passed 
tiie deserts of Media, they came after a march of 
six days to a place called the lands of Parysatis ; 
the revenues of whicli appertained to that princess. 


'* Twenty parasangsw. 

t The march of the Greeks and th^rest of the army, from 
the day after the battle till the passing of the Tygris, abounds 
in the text of Xenophon with very^reat obscurities, to explain 
which fully, would require a long dissertation. My g|an does 
not admit me to enter into such discussions, which I must 
therefore refer to those who are more able than myself. 
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AxtuL l^spheraes, to io8|U tbe tnemory of her fon'Cy* 
Ibemiw. rijg^ deariy betovm by her, gave op the viUeges 
to be pkmdiered by me Greeks. CootiDukig tteir 
march through tbe desert qo &e side of the Tygcis, 
which they had on tiieir left, tiiey anived at Cssnse, 
a very great and ridi city, and tirom thence at the 
river .Zabates. 

The occasiootof distrust socreased everyday be- 
tween theGreeksand barbarians. Clearcbustho^^ 
it incumbent on him to'oome to an eEfdanation once 
fior all^witb Tbsaph^rnes. He b^an with otaerying 
upon the sacred and inviolable nature of the treaties 
aobfiisting between them. “ Can a man,” said he, 
ctaiscious of*die goilt of peijury, he capable of 
living at ease? How ivonld he shun tbe wrath of 
the ^hIs, who are the witnesses oftreaties, mid ea- 
“ cape their vengeance, whose power b universal?” 
He added afterwards many tbicgs to (wove, that iftie 
Greeks wereobliged by thmrown interest tocontinjie 
fiuthful to him, and tbk, by renouncing fab alliance, 
they mnst hrat inevitably renounce not only idl reli- 
gbn, but reasmi and common sense. Ussi^henure 
seemed to relbh tMs discourse, and ^oke to him 
with all the appearance cd* themost per^t sinceri^; 
insiouatmg at the same time, that some peraonshad 
done him bad offices with him. “ If you will 'bring 
your (dScers hither,” said be, ** I will shew yon 
those who have wronged you by their represesta- 
tions.”* He kept him to supper, and prcdessed 
more friendship for him than ever. 

^he next day Clearchus proposedin the assembly, 
to go with the several commanders of tbe trdiops to 
Tbsapl^raes. He 8uspe<^d Menon- in particular, 
whom be knew to have bad a secret conference with 
the satrap in the presence of Arisus ; besides which, 
they had already differed several times with each 
other. Some Objected, timt it was not proper that 
alt^th^enerals shoul^go to Tissapbernes, and tiist 
it waswt consistent with prudence to rely implicitly 
upon tbe professioos of a barbarian. But Clearchus 
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cooUnued to insist upon his oroposal, till it was Artax. 
agreed, that the four other comlnanders, with twen- Mnomoiii 
ty captains, and about two buirared soldiers, under 
the pretext of buying provisions in the Persian 
camp, where there was a market, should be sent 
along with him. When they came to the tent of 
Ussaphernes, the live coniinanders, Clearchus, Me- 
non, Proxenus, Agias, and Socrates, were sufiered 
to enter, but the captains remained without at the 
door. Immediately, on a certain signal before 
agreed on, those within were seized, and the others 
put to the sword. Some Persian horse afterwards 
scoured the country, and killed all the Greeks they 
met, whether freemen or slaves. Glearchus, with 
the other generals, was sent to the king, who order- 
ed their heads to be struck off. Xenophon de- 
scribes with sufficieht extent the characters of those 
officers. 

Clearcbiis was valiant, bold, intrepid, and of a 
capacity for forming great enterprises. His courage 
was not rash, but directed by prudence, and he re- 
tained all the coolness of his temper and presence of 
mind in the midst of the greatest dangers. He 
loved the troops, and let them want for nothing. 

He knew how to make them obey him ; but out of 
fear. jHis mien was awful and severe ; his language 
rough ; his punishments instant and rigorous : lie 
gave way sometimes to passion, but presently came 
to himself, and always chastised with justice. His 
great maxim.was, that nothing could be done in an 
army without severe discipline; and from him came 
the saying, that a soldier ought to fear his general 
more than the enemy. The troops * esteemed his 
valour, and did justice to his merit; but they were 
afraid of his temper, and did not love to serve un- 
der him. In a word, says Xen^iphon, the soldiers 
feared him as scholars do a isevere pedagogue. 

We may say of him with Tacjtus, that by an excess 

* Mantbat udmiratio viri et farm; >ed oderaat. Tacit 
Hittor. I. ii. c. 68. 
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whiAliwI dtllerwiBe been well 
4sm |)jf iMoi, UDsnf flfble ; *CupiMt« ieeMkik Ut 

• ^xeBus W4tt of JiflB0l|B. t’^eta bis infency he 
upiredat tilings, and was bdostrioosto'mstice 
brnscif capable ofithetB. He ^ared no means for 
tfae attaintneatef ktsfraotiOir, and^s the'di^plh 
of Gorgias the Leop^e, a^oe^rated rbetc^etaO, 
who sold hk lectores at a very high price. When 
he found himsdf capable of eorathanditw, and wf 
doing;good to his ft^ds, as well arof being served 
by them, he entered hito Cyrns’s service -dith the 
new of advancing bimself. He did'not waht amr 
bittODj^-but woold tsko ao other peth to gtery thfifi 
foat of viitue. He would have b^ a’pnfoet cap* 
t^, bad he bad to do with none bat IdaVe jted-dis- 
aplined men; md 1^ it been' only necessary to 
make himself beloved. He was more apprehensive 
®* ^^^^pooibad terms with his soldiers, than bis 
soldiors wifo Mm. He thought it sufficient for a 
e^matider, to praise good actions, withoOt punish- 
Mhad ones ; for which reason he was beloved by 
ate worthy ;■ but those of a different character abused 
™^®*®be68. He died at thirty years of age. 

_ GoOld the two great pmsons, whose portrut wa 
have beredrawn afterXenophon, have been mould* 
ed into one, someddug- perfect might have been 
made of fonn; by^inetii^dimg their several Jcfectti, 
and ratididngO{% tfaefe(Hn^ *bntit rarely hap* 
pens, thatthe samemanf, aa Tacitus says of Agri- 
cola, bebt^,*«cfeordingfoi^^ exigency of times 
and dicttrastances, sometmies with gentleness, and 
wm^ mes with severity, without lesseniug his au^ 
raority by foe former, or foe people’s Section hr 
•foe latter. ^ ’ 

• Tacit Anna], c. hftr. 

• Sgregium pHnc^OiSi temperamentum, d, iempH* utriusqve 

Tacit. Hiptora l. li. Ca 5. 

*1' PrOfXfartu temporibus ac ne^tiis jteverus ei coniM^nec iliig 
^ffod e$t mMmumg cut fadlitas autharitdtemg out ievcriioi 
^morem, dmimdtt Tacit, in Agric. c. iz. 
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A Thessalkn,* avaricious Rod ambi* At 
tio^, bbt ■aanbifi6'os'6nij^H|r"-MtiittE iife' aTO 
puiEttidg'biEioor add eateatioa'lM' tbe mere lucre 
of <jaoi«y.Y He coQtted i^e friendsbip of the great, 
and of peraons iti’autbGri#, that' be might have it 
in bis power to bommit ‘.^usticd and oppression 
wi^ impunity. To obtain his ends, falsehood, 
fraud, peijji^, cost him ‘nothing; whilst sincerity, 
and integi'ity of he^ wdre in his opinion merely 
wdaicness and stumdity. He loved nobody; and 
if he professed mehdsbip, it.was only to^eceive. 

As others mafe their glory consist in religion, pro- 
bify, and honour, he valued himself upon injustice, 
deeeh; and treachery. He gainedTihe favourof the 
great by false reports, whispering, and calumny ; 
and that of the soldiery by licence and imppnity. 

In fine, he endeavoured to render himself terrible 
by'the tnischief it was in his power to do, andima- 
<gided faefavoured’tbose to whom he did none. 

I had thoughts, of retrenching these characters, 
which intehrupt the thread t>f 'the history. But as 
m^, in all times, aretbe%ame, I thought retidning 
thpm would neither he useless nor disagreeable to. 
the reader. 

SicT. V. Retreat ^ the tm thousand Greeks from 
* the prffoince of Babylon as far as Trebisom. 

* The generals pf tbe Greeks having been seized, 
and tbe officers wl)o.attepded them massacred, tbe 
troops were ip .the bigh^ constematioa. They 
werefi«eGf«whuntlFe4.kAgues from Grgj^e, sur- 
rounded with great rivers and hostile nadons, with- 
out a guide dr any supplies of provisions. In this 
state of general d^ection, they could not think of 
taking either nourishment or ippose. In tbe mid- 
dle of the night, Xenophon, a^oung Athenian, but 
of prudence, and capacity^ superior to bis years, 
went to some of tbe officers, and represented te 

* Xeasph. in Exped. Cyr. 1. iii. k, iv. 

a H 8 
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Aitax. them, that they had do time to lose ; that it was of 
.Abiemon. the utmost importance to prevent the bad designs of 
the enemy ; that, however small their number, they 
would render themselves formidable, if they be- 
haved with boldness and resolution} that valour 
and not multitude determines the success of arms ; 
and that it was necessary above all things to nomi- 
nate generals immediately ; because an army with- 
out commanders is like a body without a soul. A 
council was immediately held, at which a hundred 
officers were present, and Xenophon, being desired 
to speak, enforced the reasons at large, which he 
had at first but lightly^toucbed upon ; and by bis ad- 
vice commandess were appointed. These were Ti- 
masion in the room of Clearcbus, Xantbicles for 
Socrates, Cleanor for Agias, Pbilesius for Menon, 
and Xenophon for Proxenus. * 

Before the break of day, they assembled the army. 
The generals made speeches to animate the troops, 
and Xenophon amongst the rest. “ Fellow-soldiers,” 
said be, “ the loss of so many brave men by vile 
” treachery, and the being abandoned by our friends, 
“ is very deplorable : but we must not sink under 
“ our misfortunes, and if we cannot conquer, let 
” us choose rather to perish gloriously, than to fall 
“ into the hands of barbarians, who would inflict 
“ upon us the greatest miseries. us call to 
“ mind the glorious battles of Platsese, Thermopy Is, 
“ Salamis,%nd so many others, wherein our ances- 
“ tors, though with a small number, have fought 
“ and defeated the innumerable armies of the Per- 
‘*sians, and thereby rendered* the name alone of 
“ Greek for ever formidable. It is to their invin- 
“ cible valour we owe the honour we possess, of 
“ acknowledging no masters upon earth but the 
“ gods, nor any hiapfuness but what is consistent with 
** liberty. Those gods, the avengers of perjury, and 
“ witnesses of the eneqjy’s perfidy, will be favour- 
** able to us ; and as they are attacked in the viola- 
tion of Beaties, and take pleasure in humbling 
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the proud, and exalting tM low, they will also Artax. 

follow us to battle, and combat for us. For the Maemon. 
“ rest, fellow-soldiers, ps we.liave no refuge but in 
“ victory, which must be our sole resource, and will 
“ make us amplefamends for whatever it costs to 
“ attain it ; I should believe, if it were your opi- 
“ nion, that, in order to make a more expeditious 
“ and less difficult retreat, it would be very proper 
“ to rid ourselves of all the useless baggage, and to 
“ keep only what is absolutely necessary in our 
“ march.” All the soldiers tiiat moment lifted up 
their hands to signify their appR'ohation and consent 
to all that had been said, and without loss of •time 
set lire to their tents and carriages ; such of them 
as had too much ^equipage giving it to others who 
had too little, and destroying the rest 

It was resolved to march the army without tu- 
mult or violence, if their return was not opposed ; 
but otherwise to open themselves a passage sword 
in hand through the enemy. They therefore began 
their march in the form of a great hollow square, 
with the baggage in the centre. Chirisophus the 
Lacedaemonian had the vanguard ; two of the old- 
est captains the right and left ; and Timasion with 
Xenophon were posted in the rear as the youngest 
officers. The first day was distressing; because, 
having neither horse nor slingers, they were ex- 
tremely harassed by a detachment senl against 
them : but they provided against that inconve- 
nience by following ^Xenophon’s advice. They 
chose two hundred men out of the Rhodians 
among the troops, whom they armed with slings, 
and augmented their pay for their encouragement. 

They could throw as far again as the Persians, be- 
cause they discharged balls of lend, and the others 
made use only of large Hints. They mounted also 
a squadron of fifty men upop the horses intended 
for the baggage, and supplied their places with 
other beasts of burden. By the means of this sup- 
ply a second detachment of the enemy were very 
severely handled. 
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Artax, After some days’ narcb, Tissaphernes appeared 
Mnetnon. with all his forces. . He contented himself at first 
with harussingthcGreeks, who moved on continually. 
The latter observing the difficulty of retreating in a 
hollow square in the face of the enemy, from the un- 
evenness of ground, hedgps, and other obstacles, 
which might oblige them ,to break it, changed their 
order of battle, and marched in two columns, with 
the little baggage they had iq the space between them. 
They formed a body of reserve of six hundred cho- 
sen meh, whom they 'divided into six companies, and 
subdivided by fifties and tens, to facilitate their mo- 
tions- according> as occasion might require. When 
the columns came close to each other, they either 
remained in the rear, or filed off upon the flanks on 
hoth sides, to avoid disorder; and'when they opened, 
they fell.into the void space in tlie rear between the 
two columns. Upon any occasion of attack, they 
immediately ran where it was necessary. The 
Greeks stood several charges, but they were neither 
considerable, nor attended with much loss. 

They arrived at the river Tygris. As its depth 
would not admit them to repass it without boats, 
they were obliged to cross the Carduchian mountains, 
because there was no other way, and the prisoners 
reported, that from thence they would enter Arme- 
nia, where they might pass the Tygris at its source, 
and afterfi^ards the Euphrates, not very distant from 
it. To gain those defiles before the enemy could 
seize them, it was thought proper tp set forwards in 
the night, in order to arrive a£ the foot of the moun- 
tains by the break of day ; which was done accord- 
ingly. Chirisophus continued at the head of the 
advanced guard, with the troops armed with missive 
weapons, besides hjs ordinary corps; and Xenophon 
in the rear, with only the heavy-armed soldiers, be- 
cause at that time thei;e was nothing to fear on that 
side. The inhabitants of the country had taken pos- 
session of several of the heights, from whence it was 
necessary to dislodge them, which could not be done 
without great dan^r and difficulty. 
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The officers, having hdd a touncil of war, were of Aitax. 
opinion, that it was proper to leave behind them all Alntmon. 
the beasts of burden not absolutely necessary, with 
all the slaves lately takep; because both the one and 
the other would retard their march too much in the 
great defiles they had to pass; besides which, it re- 
quired a greater quantity of provisions to support 
them, and those who had the care of the beasts were 
useless in 6ght. That regulation was executed with- 
out delay, and they continued their march, some- 
times fighting, and sometimes halting. The passing 
of the mountains, which took up seven days, fatigued 
the troops exceedingly, and dbcasioned some loss; 
but at length they arrived at villages, where*they 
found provisions in abundance, and rested some 
days, to recover the severe fatigues the army bad 
undergone, in comfHirison with which all they had 
suffered in Persia was trivial. 

But they found themselves soon after exposed to 
new danger. Almost at the foot of the mountains 
they came to a river, two hundred feet in breadth, 
called Centrites, which stopped their march. They 
bad to defend themselves both against tlie enemy, who 
pursued them in the rear, and ftie Armenians, the 
soldiers of the country, who lined the opposite side of 
the river. They attempted in vain to pass it in a 
place where the water came up to their arm-pits, and 
were carried away by the rapidity of th^ current 
which the weight of their arms made them unable to 
resist By good fortune they discovered anotheb 
place not so deep, where some soldiers had seen the 
people of the country pass. It required abundance 
of address, diligence, and valour, to keep off the 
enemy on both sides of them. The army howeVer 
passed the river at length without much loss. 

They marched afterwards with less interruptimi ; 
passed the source of the Tygris, and arrived at the 
little river Teleboa, which is very beautiful, and has 
many villages on its banks. Here began the west- 
ern Armenia ; which was governed by Tiribasus, a 
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Artax. satrap much beloved by the king, who had the ho- 
Mnwnon- nour to help him to f mount on horseback when at 
tlie court : he offered to let the army pass, and to 
suffer the soldiers to taka all they wanted, upon 
condition that they should commit no ravages in 
their march ; which proposal was accepted and ra- 
tified on each side. Tiribasus kept always a flying 
camp at a small distance from the army. There 
fell a great quantity of snow, which gave the troops 
some inconvenience ; and they learnt from a pri- 
soner, ^that Tiribasus designed to attack the Greeks 
in their passage over the mountains, in a defile, 
through which they must necessarily march. They 
prevlented him' by seizing that post, after having 
put the enemy to flight. After some days’ march 
through deserts, they passed the<£uphrates near its 
source, not having the water above their waist. 

They suffered exceedingly after wards from a north 
wind, which blew in their faces, and obstructed re- 
spiration ; so that it was thought necessary to sacri- 
fice to the wind, upon which it seemed to abate. 
They marched on in snow five or six feet deep, 
which killed several servants and beasts of burden, 
besides thirty soldiers. They made fires during the 
night, for they found plenty of wood. All the next 
day, they continued their march through the snow, 
where many of them, worn down with hunger, which 
was follct,wed vrith languor or fainting, continued 
lying upon the ground, through weakness and want 
of spirits. When something bad been given tliem 
to eat, they found themselves relieved, and con- 
tinued their march. 

The enemy still pursued them. Many, over- 
tsilcen by . the night, remained on the road without 
fire or provisions, so that several died of their 
hardships, and the'‘enemy who followed them took 
some baggage. Sotne soldiers were also left behind, 
« 

^ The French translator of Xenophon says, he held the (wV 
stirrup when he got on horseback, without considering that the 
ancients used none. 
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that had lost their sight, and others their toes, by Artax. . 
the snow. Against the first evil the remedy was to Mnemon. 
wear something black before the eyes; and against 
the other, to keep the legs always in motion, and to 
bare the feet at night. Arriving at a more commo- 
dious place, they dispersed themselves into the 
neighbouring villages, to Vecover and repose after 
their fatigues. The housed were built under ground, 
with an opening at top, like sl well, through which 
the descent was by a ladder ;’but there was another 
entrance for cattle. They found there sheeps cows, 
goats, poultry ; with wheat, barley, and pulse ; and 
for drink, there was beer, which* was very strong, 
when not mingled with water, but was agreeable to 
those who were used to it. They drank this with 
a reed out of the vessels that held the beer, upon 
which they saw the barley swim. The master of 
the house, where Xenophon lay, received him very 
kindly, and even shewed him where some wine was 
concealed ; besides which he made him a present 
of several horses. He taught him also to fasten a 
kind of hurdles to their feet, and to do the same to 
the other beasts of burden, to prevent their sinking 
in the snow ; witliout which they would have been 
up to the girth in it at every step. The army, after 
having rested seven days in these villages, resumed 
their route. 

After a march of seven days, they arriiicd at the 
river Araxes, called also the Phasis, which is about 
a hundred feet in breadth. Two days after they 
discovered the 'Phasians, the Chalybes, and the ^ 
Taochians, who kept the pass of the mountains, to 
prevent their descending into the plain. They saw 
it was impossible to avoid coming to a battle witb 
them, and resolved to engage the same day. Xe- 
nophon, who had observed that\he enemy defend- 
ed only the ordinary passage, abd that the moun- 
tain was three leagues in extent, proposed the send- 
ing of adetacbment to take possession of the heights, 
that commanded the enemy; which would not be 
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Artaz. difficult, as they might prevent all suspicion of their 
Mnemon. design by a march fn the night, and by making a 
false attack by the main road, to amuse the barbar 
lians. This was accordingly executed, the enemy 
put to flight, and the pass cleared. 

They crossed tlie country of*the Chalybes, who 
are the most valiant of all the barbarians in those 
parts. When they killed «n enemy, they cut ofl* bis 
headj and carried it about in triumph, singing and 
dancing. They kept 'themselves close shut up in 
their qities, and whjpn the army marched, fell sod-!' 
denly upon the rear, after having carried every thing 
of value in the country into places of safety. After 
twelve or fifteen days’ march they arrived at a very 
high mountain, called Teches, from whence they de> 
scried the sea. The first who perceived it, raised 
great shouts of joy for a considerable time; which 
made Xenophon imagine, that the van-guard was 
attacked, and go with haste to support it. As he 
approached nearer, the cry of tht seal the seal was 
heard distinctly, and the alarm changed into joy and 
gaiety ; but when they came to the top, nothing 
was heard but a confused noise of the whole army, 
crying out together, the seal the sea I whilst they 
could not refrain from tears, nor from embracing 
their generals and officers. And then, without 
waiting for orders, they heaped up a pile of stones, 
and erected a trophy with broken bucklers and 
sbatterecf arms. 

From thence they advanced to the mountains of 
. Colchis, one of which was higher than the rest, and 
of that the people of the country had possessed 
themselves. The Greeks drew up in battle at the 
bottom of it to ascend, for the access was pot ini* 
practicable. Xenophon did not judge it proper to 
march in line of battle, but by files ; because the 
soldiers could pot* keep their ranks, from the iner 
quality of the ground, ^at in some places was easy, 
and in others difficult, to clpphi which might die* 
courage them. That advice was approve, and 
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the army formed according to it. The heavy-armed Artax. 
troops amounted to fourscore files, each consisting 
of about a hundred men, with eighteen hundred 
light-armed soldiers, divided irf three bodies, one of 
which was posted on the right, another on the left, 
and a third in the centre. After having encouraged 
his troops, by representing to them, that this was 
the last obstacle they had to surmount, and im- 
plored the assistance of the gods, the army began 
to ascend the hill. The enemy were not able to 
support their charge, and dispersed. They passed 
the mountain, and encamped iq, villages, where they 
found provisions in abundance. * , ^ 

A very strange accident happened there to the 
army, wliich put them in great consternation. For 
the soldiers, finding abundance of bee-hives in tliat 
place, and eating the honey, they were seized with 
violent vomiting and fluxes, attended with delirious 
fits ; so that those, who were least ill, seemed like 
drunken men, and the rest, either furiously mad, or 
dying. The earth was strewed with their bodies as 
after a defeat; however, none of them died, and 
the distemper ceased the next day about the same 
hour it had seized them. The third or fourth day 
the soldiers got up, but in the condition in which 
people are after taking a violent medicine. 

Two days after, the army arrived near Trebi- 
sond, a Greek colony of Sinopians, situat»upon the 
Euxine or Black Sea,^ in the province of Colchis. 

Here they lay encamped for thirty days, and ac- 
quitted themselves of the vows they had made to 
Jupiter, Hercules, and the other deities, to obtain 
a happy return into their own country. They als,o 
celebrated the games of the horse and foot races, 
wrestling, boxing, the pancratium ; the w*hole atr 
tended with the greatest joy and solemnity. 
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Sect. VI. The Greeks, after hamng undergone 
excessive fatigues, an^ surmounted many dan- 
gers, arrive upon the sea-coast opposite to Byzan- 
tium. They pass the strait* and engage in the 
service of Seuthes, prince of Thrace. Xenophon 
afterwards repasses the sea with his troops, ad- 
vances to Pergamus, and joinsThimbron, general 
oft he Lacedcemonibns, who was marching against 
ii{saphernes an4 Phamabasus. 

Artax. * After havingpfFered sacrifices to the several di- 
nemon. yinitigs, and celebrated the games, they deliberated 
upon the proper measures for their return into 
Greece. They concluded upon going thither by 
sea, and for that purpose Chirisophus otfered to go 
to Anaxibius, the admiral of Sparta, who was his 
friend, in hopes o( being able to obtain ships of him. 
He set out directly, and Xenophon regulated the 
order it was necessary to observe, and the precau- 
tions to be taken for the security of the camp, pro- 
visions, and forage. He believed it also proper to 
make sure of some vessels, besides those that were 
expected, and made some expeditions against the 
neighbouring people. 

As Chirisophus did not return so soon as was ex- 
pected, and provisions began to be wanting, it was 
resolved'to proceed by land ; because there was not 
a sufficient number of ships .to transport the whole 
army, and those which the precaution of Xeno- 
phon had procured, were allotted to carry the wo- 
men, the old>and sick men, with all the unnecessary 
baggage. The army continued its march, and lay 
ten days at * Cerasus, where there was a general 
review of the troops, who were found to amount to 
eight thousand six. hundred men, out of abdut ten 

* Xenoph. 1. vi. ^ 

* This city of Cerasus became famous for the cherry-trees, 
which Lucullus first brought into Italy, and which from thence 
have been dispersed all over the western world. 
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thousand ; the rest having died, in the retreat, of Artax. 
their wounds, fatigues, or diseases. Mnemoo. 

In the short time that the Greeks continued in 
these parts, several disputes arose, as well with the 
inhabitants of the country, as with some of the offi- 
cers who were jealous of Xenophon’s authority, and 
endeavoured to render hhn odious to the army. 

But his prudence and moderation put a stop to 
those disorders ; having made the soldiers sensible, 
that their safety depended upon preserving union 
and a good understanding amongst themselves and 
obedience to their generals. ^ 

From Cerasus they went to Cbtyora, which is not 
very remote from it. They there deliberated again 
upon the proper measures for their return. 1 he 
inhabitants of tlje country represented the almost 
insuperable difficulties of going by land, from the 
defiles and rivers they had to pass, and offered to 
supply the Greeks with ships. This seemed the 
best expedient, and the army embarked accordingly. 

They arrived the next day at Sinope,^ a city of 
Paphlagonia, and a colony of the Milesians. Chi- 
risophus repaired thither with galleys, but without 
money, though the troops expected to receive some. 

He assured them that the army should be paid, as 
soon as they were out of the Euxine sea ; and that 
their retreat was universally celebrated, and the sub- 
ject of the discourse and admiration of all Gxeece. 

The soldiers, finding themselves near enough to 
Greece, desired to makte some booty before they 
arrived there, andAvith that view resolved to nomi- 
nate a general with full authority, whereas, till then, 
all affmrs were determined in the council of war by ^ 
the plurality of voices. They cast their eyes upon 
Xenophon, and caused him to be desired to accept 
that office. He was not insensible to the honour of 
commanding in chief; but be foresaw the conse- 
quences, and desired time to cowider. After having 
expressed his high sense of gratitude for an offer so 
much to his honour, he represented, that, to avoid 
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Artax. jealoasy and division, the snccess of effairs, and the 
Mnemon. interest of the army, seemed to require, that they 
should choose a Lacedsemonian for their general, as 
the Spartan state atTtbat time was actually mistress 
of Greece, and in consideration of that choice, 
would be tetter disposed to support them. This 
reason was not relished, and they objected, that 
they were far from intending to depend servilely 
upon Sparta, or to sybmit to regulate their enter- 
prises by the pleasure or dislike of that state ; and 
pressed him again to accept the command. He 
was then obliged (o explain himself plainly, and 
witiiiout evasion'; and declared, that having con- 
sulted the gods by sacrifice, upon the offer they 
made him, they had manifested their will by evident 
signs, from whence it appeared that they did not 
approve their choice. It was surprising to see the 
impression, which the sole mention of the gods made 
upon the soldiers, otherwise very warm and tena- 
cious ; and who besides are commonly little affect- 
ed with the motives of religion. Their great ardour 
abated immediately, and without making any reply, 
they proceeded to elect Chirisophus, though a La- 
cedsemonian, for their general. 

His authority was of no long continuance. Dis- 
cord, as Xenophon had foreseen, arose amongst the 
troops, who were angry that their general prevented 
their plandering theGrecian cities through which they 
passed. This disturbance vras pnncipally excited by 
the Peloponnesians, who composed one half of the 
army, and, could not see Xenophbn, an Athenian, in 
authority without pain. Different measures were 
.proposed ; but nothing being concluded, the troops 
divided themselves into three bodies, of which the 
Aebaians and Arcadians, that is, the Peloponnesians, 
were the principal, amounting to four thousand five 
hundred heavy-armed foot, with Lycon and Callima- 
chus for their generals. Chirisophus commanded 
another party of about fourteen hundred. men, be- 
sides seven hundred light-armed infantry. Xeno- 
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phon had the third, almost the same in number, of Artu. 
which three hundred were light-armed soldiers, with Mnemon, 
about forty horse, which were all the cavalry of the 
army. The first having obtained ships from the peo- 
ple of * Heraclea, to whom they had sent to demand 
them, set out before the rest to make some booty, 
and made a descent in thd port of Calpe. Chiriso- 
phus, who was sick, marched by land ; but without 
quitting the coast. Xenophon landed at Heraclea, 
and entered into the heart of’the country. 

New divisions arose. The imprudence ef the 
troops and their leaders had involved them in several 
difficulties, not without loss, from whence the address 
of Xenophon extricated them more than once. Being 
all re-united again, after various success, they arrived 
by land at Chrysopelis of Chalcedon, facing Byzan- 
tium, whither they repaired some days after, having 
passed the small arm of the sea which separates 
the two continents. They were upon the point of 
plundering that rich and powerful city, to revenge 
a fraud and injury which had been done them, and 
from the hope of enriching themselves once for all, 
when Xenophon made all possiblehaste thither. He 
admitted the justness of their revenge, but he made 
them sensible of the fatal consequences which would 
attend it. “After your plundering this city, and 
“ destroying the Lacedasmonians established in it, 

“ you will be deemed the mortal enemies^f their 
“ republic, and of all their allies. Athens, my 
“ country, that had four hundred galleys at sea and 
“ in the arsenals; when it took up arms against 
“ them, great sums of money in its treasury, a re- 
“ venue of a thousand talents, and was in possession, 

“ of all the isles of Greece, and of many cities in 
“ Europe and Asia, of which this was one, has ne- 
“ vertheless been reduced to yield to their power, 

“ and submit to their sway. Add can you liope, 

“ who are but a handful of meti, without generals, 

“ provisions, allies, or any resource, either from 
* A city of Pontus. 
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« 'wbo has betrayed you, or the king 

of Persia, whom you hatve attempted to dethrone; 
cap you hope, I say, in such a condition to make 
** head against the Ldceds^tnonians ? Let us demand 
“ satisfaction from the Byzantines, and pot avenge 
“ their fault by a much greatef of our own, which 
“ must draw upon us inevitable ruin.” He was 
believed, and the affair accommodated. 

* From thence he led them to Salmydessa, to serve 
Seuthes prince of Thrace, who had before solicited 
him l^y his envoys fo bring troops to his aid, in or- 
der to his re-establishment in his father’s dominions, 
of which his enemibs had deprived him. He had 
made Xenophon great promises for himself and his 
troops } but when he had done him the service be 
wanted, he was so far from keeping his word, that 
he did not give him the pay agreed upon. Xeno- 
phon keenly reproached him with this breach of 
faith ; imputing his perfldy to his minister Hera- 
clides, who thought to make his court to his mas- 
ter, by saving him a sum of money at the expence 
of justice, faith, and honesty; qualities which 
ought to 1)6 dearer than all others to a prince, as 
they contribute the most to bis reputation, as well 
as to the success of affairs, and the security of a 
state. But that treacherous minister, who looked 
upon honour, probity, and justice, as mere chime- 
ras, aQd[ that there was nothing real but the pos- 
session of much money, thought only of enriching 
himself by any means whatsoever, and robbed his 
master first with impunity, and all his subjects along 
with him. “ However,” continues Xenophon," every 
“ w ise man, especially if vested with authority and 
““ command, ought to regard justice, probity, and 
" the faith of engagements, as the most precious 
" treasure he can possess ; and as an assured re- 
" source, and an intallible support in all the events 
" that can happen, ” Heraclides was the more 
in the wrong for acting in this manner towards 
* Xenoph. 1. vii. 
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the trobpB, aa he was a ntlieerf 
Thracian ; but avarice had eatm^iraSa 
of honour in him. 

WhUat the dispute betweecuSeuthfcs and Xeno* 
phon was warmest, Cbarminus and Polynicei aitiv- 
ed, asambassadonTfrom Lacedftmott, and brought 
advice, that the republic had declared war agednst 
Tissaphemesand Pharnabasus; that Thimbron bad 
already embarked with troops, and promised a 
oanck a month to every soldier, two to each offi- 
cer, and four to the colonels, wfeo should engage in 
the service. Xenophon accepted the offer, a^ hav- 
ing obtained from Seuthes, by fhemiediation of the 
ambassadors, part of the pay due Whim, he Went 
by sea to Lampsacus with the army, which amount- 
ed at that time to almost six thousand men. From 
thence he advanced to Pergarnus, a city in the Troad. 
Having met near Parthenia, where ended the ex- 
pedition of the Greeks, a great nobleman return- 
ing into Persia, he took him, his wife and children, 
with all his equipage, and by that means found 
himself iq a condition to bestow great largesses 
upon the soldiers, and to make them a satisfactory 
amends for all the losses they had sustained. Thim- 
bron at length arrived, who took upon him the 
command of the troops, and having joined them 
with bis own, marched against Tissaphernes and 
Pharnabasus. 

Such was the event of Cyrus’s expedition. ‘ Xe- 
nophon reckons, from ‘the first setting out of that 
prince’d army from th^city of Ephesus to their ar- 
rival where the battle was fought, five hundred and 
thirty parasangas or leagues, and fourscore add 
thirteen days’ march ; ^ and in their return from tb^ 
place of battle toCotyora, a city upon the coast of 
the Euxine or Black sea, six hucs^d and twenty 
parasaogas or leagues, and a huadred and twemy 

• 

* X^noph. de Exp^d. Cyt. 1. ii. p. 

^ Ibid. 1. 1. p. 3S5, 
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Artax. two days* march. And addmg both together, be says, 
Moemon. gping and coming, was -eleven hundred 

and fifty * five parasangas or leagues, * and two 
hundred and fifteen days’ qsarch ; and that the whole 
time the army took to perform that journey, in- 
cluding the days of rest, was fifteen months. 

It appears by this calculation, that the army of 
Cyrus marched daily, one day with another, almost 
six parasangas f or leagues in going, and only five 
in their return. It "was natural, that Cyrus, who 
desired to surprise.bis brother, should use all possi- 
ble diligence for that purpose. 

This retreat of the ten thousand Greeks has al- 
ways passed amongst judges in the art of war, as I 
have already observed, tor a perfect model in its 
kind, which has never bad a parallel. Indeed, no 
enterprise could be formed with more valour and 
bravery, nor conducted with more prudence, nor 
executed with more success. Ten thousand men, 
five or six hundred leagues from their own coun- 
try, who had lost their generals and best officers, 
and find themselves in the heart of the enemy’s 
vast empire, undertake, in the sight of a victorious 
and numerous army, with the king at the head of it, 

f Xenoph. 1. vii. p. 427. 

* I add, jive, which are left out in the text, to make the total 
agree with the two parts. 

t The parasanga is a road measure peculiar to the Persians, 
and consists of thirty stadia. The stadium is a Grecian measure, 
and contains, according to the most recbiTed opinion, one hun- 
dred and twenty -five geometrical paces; twenty of which in 
consequence are required to the common^rench league, which 
consists of 2500 paces. And this hUs been my rule hitherto, ac- 
cording to which the parasanga is a league and a half. 

But I observe here a great £fficulty. According to this cal- 
•culation we should find, the ordinary days’, marches of Cyrus, 
with an army of more than a hundred thousand men, would 
have been one day with another nine leagues, during so long a 
time, which accoraidb to the judges in military afiairs is abso- 
lutely impossible. This is what has determined me to compute 
the parasanga at no mor^ than a league. Several authors have 
remarked, and indeed it is not to be doubted, that the stadium, 
and all the other road measures of the ancients, have differed 
widely according to times and places, as they still do amongst us. 
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to retire through the seat of his empire, and in a Artax. 
manner from the gates of his palace, and to tra- Mnemon. 
verse a vast extent of unknown countries, almost 
all in arms against them, without being dismayed 
by the prospect of the innumerable obstacles and 
dangers, to which tney were every moment expos- 
ed ; the passage of rivers, df mountains and defiles ; 
open attacks, or secret ambuscades from the peo- 
ple upon their route; famine, almost inevitable in 
vast and desert regions ; and above all, the treach- 
ery they had to fear from the troops, who seemed 
to be employed in escorting them, but in reality had 
orders to destroy them. For Xrtaxerxes, who was 
sensible how much the return of those Greeks fnto 
their country would cover him with disgrace, and 
discredit the majesty of the empire in the opinion 
of all nations, had left nothing undone to prevent 
it; and he desired their destruction, says Plutarch, 
more passionately than to conquer Cyrus himseli^ 
or to preserve his dominions. Those ten thousand 
men, however, notwithstanding so many obstacles, 
carried their point, and arrived, through a thousand 
dangers, victorious and triumphant in their own 
country. ‘ Antony long after, when pursued by the 
Parthians almost in the same country, finding him- 
self in like danger, cried out in admiration of their 
invincible valour, Oh the retreat of the ten thou- 
sand! • 

And it was the gdod success of this famous retreat, 
which filled the people 6f Greece with contempt for 
Artaxerxes, by demonstrating to them, that gold, 
silver, luxury, voluptuousness, and a numerous se- 
raglio of women, were the sole merit of the Great 
King; but that, as to the rest, his opulence and 
all his boasted power were only pride and vain os- 
tentation. It was this prejudice, more universal 
than ever in Greece after this celebrated expedition, 
that gave birth to those ,bold enterprises of the 

^ Plut. ia Ante. p. 937. 'O, jtvgioi. 

2 I S 
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Artax. Greeks, of which we shall soon treat, that made 
Mnemon. Artaxerxes tremble upon his throne, and brought 
the Persian empire to the very brink of destruction. 

Sect. VII. Consequences of Cyruses death in the 
court of Artaxerxes. CruUlty and jealousy of 
Parysatis. Statira poisoned. 

‘ I RETURN to what passed after the battle of 
Cunaxa in the court pf Artaxerxes. As he believed 
that he had killed Cyrus with his own hand, and look* 
ed upon that action as the most glorious of bis life, 
he desired that all t^e world should think the same ; 
as it was woi^ndlng him in the most tender part, 
to dispute that honour, or endeavour to share it, 
with him. The Carian soldier, whom we mention- 
ed before, riot contented with *the great presents 
the king had made him upon a {hfTerent pretext, 
perpetually declared to all that would hear him, that 
none but himself bad killed Cyrus, and that the 
king did him great injustice in depriving him of the 
glory due to him. The prince, upon being informed 
of that insolence, conceived a Jealousy equally base 
and cruel, and had the weakness to cause him to 
be delivered to Parysatis, who had sworn the de- 
struction of all those that bad any share in the death 
of her son. Animated by a barbarous spirit of ven- 
geance, she commanded the executioners to take 
diat unfortunate wretch, and to make him suffer 
the most exquisite tortures during ten days ; then 
after they had torn out his* eyes, to pour melted 
brass into his ears, till he* expired in that cruel 
agony ; which was accordingly executed. 

Mkbridates also, having boasted in an entertain- 
ment where he had heated his brain with wine, that 
it was he who gave Cyrus his mortal wound, paid 
very dear for that absurd and imprudent vanity. 
He was condemned to suffer the punishment of 
the * troughs, one of the most cruel that was ever 

' Plut. in Artax. p. 1018 — 1021. 

* See the description of this torture, as before given in this 
volume. 
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invented, and after having languished in torment Artax. 
seventeen days, died at last in exquisite misery. Mnemon. 

There only remained, for the final execution of 
Parysatis’s project, and* fully 'to satiate her ven- 
geance, the punishment of the king’s eunuch Me- 
sabates, who by his master’s order had cut off the 
head and hand of Cyrus, ^ut as there was nothing 
to take hold of in his conduct, Parysatis laid this 
snare for him. She was a woman of great address, 
had abundance of wit, and excelled in playing at a 
certain game with dice. Aftei* the war, she had 
been reconciled with the king, pfayed often with 
him, was of ail his parties, hadT an unbouiyled 
complaisance for him, and far from contradicting 
him in any thing, anticipated his desires, did not 
blush at indulging Ms passions, and even at supply- 
ing him with the means of gratifying them. But 
she took especial care never to lose sight of him, 
and to leave Statira as little alone with him as she 
could, desiring to gain an absolute ascendant over 
her son. 

One day seeing the king entirely unemployed, 
and with no thoughts but of diverting himself, she 
proposed playing at dice with him for a thousand 
daricks,* to which he readily consented. She suf- 
fered him to win, and paid down the money. ^ But 
affecting regret and vexation, she pressed him to 
bepn again, and to play with her for an^unuch. 

The king, who suspectpd nothing, complied, and 
they agreed to except five of the favourite eunuchs 
on each side, that tbfe winner should take their 
choice out of the rest, and the loser be bound to 
deliver him. Having made these conditions, they 
sat down to play. The queen was all attention to 
the game, and made use of all bei; skill and address 
in it ; besides which the dice fayoured her. She 
won, and chose Mesabates, for be was not one of 
those that had been excepted. As soon as she got 
him into her hands, before tlie king could have the 
* The daiick was worth ten Uvres. 
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least suspicion of the revenge she meditated, she 
delivered him to the executioners, and commanded 
them to flay him alive, to lay him afterwards upon 
three * cross bars, and to Stretch his skin before his 
eyes upon stakes prepared for that purpose ; which 
was performed accordit^ly. When the king knew 
this, he was very sorry, for it, and violently angry 
with his mother. But without giving herself any 
further trouble about it, she told him with a smile, 
and in a jesting way, “ Really, you are a great 
“ loslr, and must* be highly in the right, to be so 
“ much out of humour for k decrepid wretch of an 
“ ftunuch, when I, who lost a thousand good da- 
“ ricks, and paid them down upon the spot, don’t 
“ say a word, and am satisfied.” 

All these cruelties seem to have been only essays 
and preparations for a greater crime which Parysatis 
meditated. She had long retained in her heart a 
violent hatred for queen Statira, marks of which 
she had suffered to escape her upon many occa- 
sions. She perceived plainly, that her influence 
with the king her son, was only the effect of his re- 
spect and consideration for her as his mother; 
whereas that for Statira was founded in love and 
confidence, which rendered that influence much 
more secure. Of what is not the jealousy of an 
ambitious woman capable ! She resolved to rid her- 
self, whhtever it cost her, of so fprmidable a rival. 

For the more certain attainment of her ends, she 
feigned a reconciliation with her daughter-in-law, 
and treated her with all thfe exterior marks of sin- 
,cere friendship and real confidence. The two 
. queens, appearing therefore to have forgotten their 
former suspicions and quarrels, lived upon good 
terms together, ^aw one another as before, and ate 
at each other’s apartments. But as both of them 
well knew what reliance was to be placed upon the 
friendships and caresses of the court, especially 
amongst tlie women, they were neither of them the 
* Plutarch explain this circumstance no farther. 
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dupe of the other; and as the same fears always Artax. 
subsisted, they kept upon their guard, and never Mnemon. 
ate but of the same dishes and pieces. Could one 
believe it possible to deceive eo attentive and cau- 
tious a vigilance? Parysatis one day, when her 
daughter-in-law was at table with her, took an ex- 
tremely exquisite bird that had been served up, cut 
it in two parts, gave one half to Statira, and ate the 
other herself. Statira soon after was seized with 
sharp pains, and having quitted the table, died in the 
most horrible convulsions, not^without inspipng the 
king with the most violent suspicions of his mother, 
of whose cruelty, and implacable and revengeful spi- 
rit, he was sufficiently sensible befbre. He made 
the strictest enquiry into the crime. All his mo- 
ther’s officers and^domestics were seized and put to 
the torture ; when Gygis, one of Parysatis’s women, 
and the confidant of all her secrets, confessed the 
whole. She had caused one side of a knife to be 
rubbed with poison, so that Parysatis, having cut 
the bird in two, put the sound part into her own 
mouth directly, and gave Statira the other that 
was poisoned. Gygis was put to death after 
the manner that the Persians punished poison- 
ers, which is thus: They lay their heads upon 
a great and very broad stone, and beat upon it 
with another till they are entirely crushed, and have 
no remains of their former figure. As for Pary- 
satis, the king contented himself with Confining her 
to Babylon, whither ishe demanded to retire, and 
told her, that he wopld never set his foot within it 
whilst she was there. 
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CHAP. m. 

Sect. I. J'he Grecian cities g/" Ionia implore aid of 
the Lacedemonians against Artaxerxes. Rare 
prudence of a lady continued in her husband's 
government after his death. Agesilaus elected 
hwg of Sparta. His character. 

_ t 

A.rtax. ^ Xhe cities of Ionia, that had followed the party of 
Mnemon. Cyrus, ^apprehending the resentment of Tissapher- 
nes, had applied to thp Lacedaemonians, as the deli- 
verers of Greecg, requesting that they would support 
them in the possession of the liberty they enjoyed, 
and prevent their country from being ravaged. We 
have already said tbatTbimbron was sent thither, to 
whose troops Xenophon had joined his, after their 
A. M. return from Persia. Thimbron was soon recalled 
Anf J^*C some discontent, and had for his successor 

399. p^rcyllidas, surnamed Sisyphus, from his industry 
in finding resources, and his ability in inventing ma* 
chines of war. He took upon him the command 
of the army at Ephesus. When he arrived there, he 
was apprised, that there was a dispute between the 
tvvo satraps, who commanded in the country. 

The provinces of the Persian monarchy, of which 
several, situate at the extremity of the empire, re- 

3 uired top*mucb application to be, governed imme- 
iately by the prince, w^ere cqnfided to the care of 
the great lords commonly called satraps. They had 
each of them in their governeftent an almost sqvCt 
reign authority, and were, properly speaking, not 
unlike the viceroys we see in our days in some 
neighbouring states. They were supplied with a 
number of troops s^ufficient for the defence of the 
country. They appointed all officers, disposed of 
the governments of aties, and were charged with 
levying and remitting *the tributes to the prince. 

k Xenoph. Hist, Greec. !• iii. p. 479—487, 
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They had power to raise troops, to treat with neigh- Artax. 
bouring states, and even with the generals of the Mnemon. 
enemy ; in a word, to do every thing necessary to 
maintain good order and traifquiliity in their go- 
vernments. They, were independent of one an- 
other ; and though they served the same master, 
and it was their duty to concur to the same ends, 
nevertheless, each being more interested in the par- 
ticular advantage of his own .province than in the 
general good of the empire, they often differed 
among themselves, formed opposite designs, refused 
aid to their colleagues in necessity,' and sometimes 
even acted entirely against them. *T|;fe remoteness 
of the court, and the absence of the prince, gave 
room for these dissensions ; and perhaps a secret 
policy contributed to keep them up, to elude, or 
prevent, conspiracies, which too good an under- 
standing amongst the governors might have excited. 

Dercyllidas having heard, therefore, that Tissa- 
phemes and Pharnabasus were at variance, made a 
truce with the former, that he might not have them 
both upon hjs hands at the same time, entered Phar- 
nabasus’s province, and advanced as far as iEolia. 

Zenis, the Dardanian, had governed that pro- 
vince under that satrap’s authority; and as after his 
death it was to have been given to another. Mania, 
his widow, went to Pharnabasus with troops and 
presmits, and told him, that having been the wife 
of a roan who had rendered him great services, she 
desired him not to deprive her of her husband’s re- 
ward ; that she wduld serve him with the same zeal 
and fidelity; and that, if she failed in either, he 
was always at liberty to take her government from, 
her. She was continued in it by this means, and 
acquitted herself with all the judgment and ability, 
that could have been expected from the most con- 
summate master in the art of ruling. To the ordi- 
nary tributes, which her husbknd had paid, she 
added presents of extraordinary magnificence, and 
when Pharnabasus came into her province, she 
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Ar^ tt^rtained him more splendidly than any of the 
• Omer governors. She was not contented with the 
conservation of the cities committed to her care 
she made new conquests, and took * Larissa) 
Amaxita, and Colona. , 

Hence we may observe, that prudence, good 
sense, and courage, are 6f all sexes. She was pre- 
sent in all expeditions in a chariot, and in person 
decreed rewards and punishments. None of the 
nei^bouring provinces had a finer army than hers, 
in winch she had a great number of Greek soldiers 
in her pay. She even attended Pharnabasus in all 
his enterprises, hno was of no common support to 
him. So that the satrap, who knew all the value 
of so extraordinary a merit, did more honour to 
this lady, than to all the other governors. He even 
admitted her into his council, and treated her with 


such a distinction, as might have excited jealousy, 
if the modesty and affability of that lady had not 
prevented bad effects, by throwing in a .manner a 
veil over all her perfections, which softened their 
lustre, and let them only occasionally appear as 
objects of admiration. 

She had no enemies but in her own family. Mi- 
dias, her son-in-law, stung with the reproach of suf- 
fering a woman to command in his place, and abus- 
ing the entire confidence she reposed in him, which 
gave him access to her at all times, strangled hei 
with her son. After her death* he seized tvvo fort- 


resses, wherein she had secured her treasures ; the 
other cities declared against him: He did not lonj 
enjoy the fruits of his crime. Dercyllidas happil} 
^arrived at this juncture. All the fortresses of .£olia. 
either voluntarily or by force, surrendered to him 
and Midias was deprived of the possessions he hat 
so unjustly acquired. The Lac^nmonian genera 
having granted Pharnabasus a truce, took up hii 
winter-quarters in Bithyuia, to avoid being charge 
able to his allies. 


* From the Mytiani ud Piridiaai, 
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» The next year, bring wntinued in wSSm^ 

mand, he crossed over into Thrace, and amw ® ^ n. 
the Chersonesus. He knew, that the deputies m 
the country had been Sit Sparta to represent the^ni.j. C* 
necessity of fortifying the isthmus with a good wall 398. 
against the frequent incursions of the barbarians^ 
which prevented the cultivation of the lands. Hav- 
ing measured the space, which is more than a 
league in breadth, he distributed the work amongst 
the soldiers, and the wall was finished in the au- 
tumn of the same year. Within this space were 
enclosed eleven cities, several ports, a great num- 
ber of arable lands, and plantations, with pa^ures 
of all kinds. The work being finished, he returned 
into Asia, where he reviewed the cities, and found 


them all in good Condition. 

" Conon the Athenian, after losing the battle of 
ABgospotamos, having condemned himself to a vo- 
luntary banishment, continued in the isle of Cyprus 
with king Evagoras, not only for the safety of his 
person, but also in expectation of a change of af- 
fairs ; like one, says Plutarch, who waits the return 
of the tide before he embarks. He had always in 
view the re-establishment of the Athenian power, 
to which bis defeat had given a mortal wound ; and 
full of fidelity and xeal for his country, though lit- 
tle favourable to him, perpetually meditated the 
means of raising, it from its ruins, and restoring it 
to its ancient spiendo,r. 

This Athenian general, knowing that, in order to 
succeed in his views, 4ie had occasion for a powerful 
support, wrote to A rtaxerxes to explain bis projects 
to him, and ordered the person who carried bis let- 
ter, to apply to Ctesias, who would give it into the 
king’s own hands. It was aqpordingly delivered 
to that physician, who, it is said, though he did not 
approve the contents of it, added to what Conon 
had written, tkat he desired the king would 
Ctesias to him, being a person very capable of doing 


■ Xenoph, p. 487, 488. * Plut. in Artax. p. 10*1. 
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ArtM. service, especiaUy in marifime affairs. * Phar- 
MBCBMn. nabasus, in concert with Conon, was gone to court 
to compiun against the conduct of Tissapbernes, 
as too avowedly in favour bf the Lacedaemonians. 
At the urgent solicitation of Phamabasus, the king 
ordered five hundred talents * to be paid him for 
the equipment of a fleet,, with instructions to give 
Conon the command of it. He sent Ctesias into 
Greece, who, after having visited Cnidos, his native 
country, went to Sparta. 

Tl^ Ctesias hafl at first been in the service of 
Cyrus, whom he' had followed in his expedition. 
He T^as taken prisoner in the battle wherein Cyrus 
was killed, and was made use of to dress the Wounds 
Artaxerxes had received, of which he acquitted him- 
self so well, that the king retaiifed him in his ser- 
vice, and made him his first physician. He passed 
several years in his service in that quality. Whilst 
he was there, the Greeks, in all their business at the 
court, applied themselves to him ; as Conon did on 
the present occasion. His long residence in Per- 
sia, and at the court, had given him the necessary 
time and means for bis information in the history 
of the country, which he wrote in three and twenty 
books. The first six contained the history of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, from Ninus and Semi- 
ramis down to Cyrus. The other seventeen treated 
of the Persian affairs from the beginning of Cyrus’s 
reign to the third year of the XCVth Olympiad, 
which agrees with the three hundred and ninety- 
eighth before Jesus CoRist. He wrote also a 
history of India. Photius has given us several ex- 
tisacts of both these histories, and these extracts are 
all that remain of the works of Ctesias. He often con- 
tradicts HerodotoS) and differs sometimes also from 
Xenophon. He wfs not much esteemed by the an- 

” Dwd. I xiv. p. 267. Iqstin. 1. vi. 0 . 1. v Strab. I. xiv. 
p. 656. Plot, in Artax. p. 101 4—1017—1020. Died. 1, xiv. 
p.273. Aristot. de Hht. aaim. 1. viii. c.28. Phot. Cod. LXIl. 

* 500,000 crowns, sr about 1 12,000{. sterling. 
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dents, who speak of him asof avery vain man, whostf 
veradty is not to he relied pn, and who has inserted 
fables, and sometimes even lies, in his history. 

’ Tissaphernes and Pharnatfasus, though secretly A. M. 
each other’s enenyes, had upon the king’s orders . 
united their troops, to oppose the enterprises of‘ "gg7’ 
Dercyllidas, who had marched into Caria. They 
had reduced him to post himselfsodisadvantageously 
that he must inevitably haye perished, had tliey 
charged him immediately, without giving him time 
to look about him. Pbarnabasus was of this opinion : 
but Tissaphernes dreading the yalohr of tiie Greeks, 
who had followed Cyrus, which helijyl experienced, 
and whom he conceived all the others resembled, 
proposed an interview, which was accepted. Der- 
cyllidas having demanded, that the Grecian cities 
should continue free, and Tissaphernes, that the 
army and generals of Lacedaemon should retire; 
they made a truce, till the answers of their respec- 
tive masters could be known. 

' Whilst these things were passing in Asia, the 
Lacedaemonians resolved to chastise the insolence 
of the people of Elis, who, not content with having 
entered into an alliance with their enemies in the 
Peloponnesian war, prevented their disputing the 
prizes in the Olympic games. Upon pretence of 
the non-payment of a fine by Sparta, they had in- 
sulted one of their citizens during the games, and 
hindered Agis from sacrificing in the ten^e of Ju- 
piter Olympias. Thaf king was charged with this 
expedition, which did *00! terminate till the third 
year after. He could have taken their city Olym- 
pia, which had no works, but contented bimsel( 
wi& planderh^ the suburbs, and the places for the 
exercises, which were veiy fine. ^ They demanded 
peace, which was granted, and were sufieved to re- 
tain the superintendency of the temple of Jupiter 

^ Xenoph. Hist. Grsec. 1. iii. p. 489« 4*90f; Siod. L XiV. p. 

267. ' Xenoph. ibid. p. 492. 
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Artax. Olytnpius, to which they had not much right, but 
Maemon. were more worthy of that honour than those who 
disputed it with them. 

‘ Agis on his retunf fell sick, and died upon arriv- 
ing at Sparta. Almost divine hopours were paid to 
his memory, and after the expiration of some days, 
according to custom, Leotychides and Agesilaus, 
one the son, and the other brother of the deceased, 
disputed the crown. Xhe latter maintained, that his 
competitor was not the son of Agis, and supported 
his assertion by thet:onfession of the queen herself, 
who knew best, and, who had often, as well as her 
huslMnd, acknpwledged as much. In fact, there 
was a current report, that she had had him by Alci- 
biades,' as has been related in its place, and that the 
Athenian general had corrupted'her by a present of 
a * thousand daricks. Agis protested the contrary 
at his death. Leotychides having thrown himself at 
his feet all bathed in his tears, he could not refuse 
the favour he implored of him, and owned him for 
his son before all that were present. 

Most of the Spartans, charmed with the virtue 
and great merit of Agesilaus, and deeming it an 
extraordinary advantage to have a person for their 
king, who had been educated amongst them, and 
had passed like them through all the rigour of the 
Spartan education, supported him with their whole 
power. *An ancient oracle, that advised Sparta to 
beware of a lame reign, was ui^d against lum. 
Lysauder only made a jest of it, and turned its 
sense against Leotychides himself; endeavouring 
to prove, that as a bastard, he was the lame king 
whom the oracle intended to caution them against. 
Agesilaus, as well by his own great qualities, as the 
powerful support of Lysander, carried it agunst 
his nephew, and was declared king. 

* Xenoph. p. 403. Plut. in Lys. p.445. InAgeriL p. j07. 

* Athen. ]. zii. p. 534. 

* 1000 piitoleg. 
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As by the laws the kingdom had devolved to Artaz. 
A^Sf his brother Agesilaus, who seemed to be des- Mnemod. 
tined to pass his life as a private person, had been 
educated like other children ib the Spartan disci- 
pline, which as to the mode of life was very rough, 
and full of laborious exercise, but * taught youth 
obedience perfectly well. * The law dispensed with 
tins education only to such children as were designed 
for the throne. Agesilaus therefore had this peculiar 
advantage, that he did not arrive at commanding, 
till he had first learned perfectly well how to^obey. , 

From thence it was, that of all J:he ’kings of Sparta, 
he best knew how to make his subjects love^nd 
esteem him, y because that prince, to the great qua- 
lities with which nature had endowed him for com- 
mand and sovereignty, had united by bis education 
the advantage of being humane and popular. 

It is surprising that Sparta, a city so renowned in 
point of education and policy, should have conceived 
it proper to abate any thing of its severity and dis- 
cipline in favour of the princes who were to reign ; 
they having most need of being early habituated to 
the yoke of obedience, in order to their being the 
better qualified to command. 

• Plutarch observes, that from his^ infancy Age- 
silaus was remarkable for uniting qualities in him- 
self, which are generally incompatible ; a vivacity 
of temper, a vehemence, a resolution invincible in 
appearance, an ardent passion for being first and 
Surpassing all others, wfth a gentleness, submission, 
and docility, that complied at a single word, and 


* la Agesil. p. 596. 

* Hence it wai, that the poet Shnonides called Sparta, the 

tamer qfnmn, »roy, as that of the^Grecian cities which 

rendered its inhahiuiits by good habits the most active and 
vigorous, and at the same time the roost obedient to the Jaws, 
of any ; m$ [/.ixtera. Sti t£v kiwv rig VoXiraf Toif yojitcTf *rgi9o- 
ftsvvf Mt) voiSeay. _ . , - 

^ t nyefMvtKip tietl Kporxrrfediuyof am rut 

iyaiY^f T9 SrjfMTau* tuA wtrsi'. 
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Artajt. tBade him infimtely sensible of the slightest repri- 
Mnemon. mand^ so that every thing might be obtained of hibi 
from the motives of honour, but nothing by fear or 
violence. ’ 

He was lame, but that defecl^was covered by tlie 
gracefulness of his person, and still more by the 
gaiety with which he supported and rallied it first 
himself. It may even be said, that this infirmity 
of bis body set his valour and passion for glory in 
a stronger light ; there being no labour nor enter- 
prise, 'however difiicuit, that he would refuse upon 
account of that 'inconvenience. 

* J*raise, without an air of truth and sincerity, was 

so far from ^ving him pleasure, that it offended 
him, and was never received by him as such, but 
when it came from the mouths ■of those, who upon 
other occasions had represented his failings to him 
with freetknn. He would never su^r his picture 
to be drawn during his life, and even when dy- 
ing, expressly forbade any image to be made of 
him, either in colours or relievo. ' His reason was, 
that bis great actions, if be bad done any, would 
supply tbe place of monuments ; without which, all 
the statues in the world would do him no manner 
of hononr. We only know, that he was of small 
stature, which the Sj^rtans did not like in their 
kings ; and Theophrastus affirms, that tbe Ephori 
land a five upon their king Arcbtdamus, tbe father 
of him we speak of, for having espoused a very lit- 
tle woman : * For, said they, she’ll give us puppets 
instead of kings. « 

* It has been remarked, that Agesilaus, in his way 
,of living with the Spartans, behaved better with re- 
gard to his enemies than bis friends ; for he Rever 
did the least wropg to the formei*,^ and often violated 
justice iu favour of the latter. He would have been 

« Plat, in Moral, p. 55. r IbM. p. 191. * Pint in 

Agefilo p. 
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a^amed not to have honoared and rewarded his Arti*> : 
ehediies, w^n jtheir actions deserved itj and wasMassw*^ 
dot ahie to reprove bis when diey coinmit« 

ted faults. ' He would even sajaport them when they 
were in the wrong,* and upon such occasions look- 
ed upon the zeal* for justice as a vain prince to 
cover the refusal of secvjog them. And in proof of 
this,;a short letter is citedf wrkten by him to a judge 
in recommendation of a friend } the words are : If 
Nicias be not guilty, acqukJiimfor bis innocence; 
if he be, acquit him far my sake; but however it be^ 
acquit him. * , * 

It is understanding die rights and privil^s of 
friendship very ill, to be capable of rendering it in 
this manner the accomplice of crimes, and the pro- 
tectress of bad actions. The fiindamental law of 
friendship, says Cicero, is never to ask of, or grant 
any thing to friends, that is not consistentwiA jus- 
tice and honour : Hoc prima lex in amicitid san- 
ciatur; ut neque rogemus res iurpes, necficiamus 
rogdti. 

Agesilaiis was not so delicate in this point, at Irast 
in the beginning, and omitted no occasionof gratify- 
ing his friends, and even his enemies. By this offi- 
cious and obligingconduct, supported by bis extraor- 
dinary merit, he acquired great credit, and almost 
absolute power in the city, which ran so high as to 
render him suspected by his country. The Epbori, to 
prevent its effects, and give a check to bis ambition, 
laid a fine upon him^ alle^ng as their sole reason, 

• that he attached the hearts of the citizens to him- 
self alone, which were the right of the republic, and 
ou^t not to be possessed but in common. 

When be was declared king, he was put into pgs- 
s€ssk>n of the ^bole estate of bis brother Agis, of 
which L^diides was deprivq^ as a bastard. But 
seeing the relations of that prinje, on the side of his 
mother Lampito,were all ver^ poor, though persons 

• nut In Agesil. p. 603. •• D# »ni'cit n. 40. 

fdf xoivi; voXiraf, illwf xrarai. 
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■AHv. of mneh worth, he divided the whole iohecituice 
wi|}| diem, aod b; dial act g^eroaity Ba}oifed 
geeat nfHdoitioD, aod the good«wiU<tf«dl the world, 
instead m die eovyoad hatred which be mij^have 
dmwn opon hloM^Sytbebdieritaiiee. Tl^sort 
of sacrifices are j^orious, though*rere, and can ne- 
ver be sufficiently esteeo^. 

Never was kingofSfiaitfiso powerful as Agesilaus, 
and it was only, as Xent^hon says, by obeying his 
country in every thing,.that be acquirM so great an 
authority ; which semns a kind of paradox, thus ex- 
plainedby Plutarch* 'The greatest powerwas vested 
at that rime in tbe'Ef^ri and senate. The office of 
the ^hori subsisted only one year; Uiey were b* 
stituted to limit the too great power of the kings, 
and to serve as a barrim* against b &> we have ob- 
served elsewhere. For this rea'son the kings of 
Sparta, from tbmr earliest establishment, had always 
retained a kbd of hmeditary aversion for them, and 
contmufdly reposed thdr measures. Agesilaus took 
a quite contrary method. Instead of being perpe- 
tually at war with them, and dashh^upon w occa- 
sbns vritb their measures, he made it bis business to 
cultivate. their good opimon, treated thmn always 
with the utmost deference and regard, never enter- 
ed. upon the least enterprise, witnout having first 
communicated it to them, and upon their summems 
quitted every thing, and repaired to the senate with 
the utmosEpromptitude and cesi^iiption. Whatever 
he sat upon his tbrotie to adipimster justice, if the 
Epbori entered, he never. foiled to. rise up to do 
them honour. By all these instances of respect, he 
seemed fo add new dignity to their office, whilst in 
re^ty he augmented bis . own power, witbmit its 
bemg observed, and added to the sovereignty agran- 
deur by ao'mocb tfip more solid and permanent^ as 
it was ^ efiectof ^ people’s good-will and esteem 
forlnm. Thegreatestof tfae.Boman eaapertMe, as 
Augustus, Trajan, and Marcus Antonbus, were 
conmeed, tiiat the utmost a prbee could do tp 
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boneur $Ealt the digmty of the prindpal Artaic. 
stnfeea, waa ool; adding to bis own power and 
atrei^heatog bia authority, which neither should, 
nor OMahe funded in |U)y thing but justice. 

I^ch wtis AgesUaus, of whom much wilt be said 
hereafter, and wh&se character it was tlierefore ne- 
ceamry to dcvelope. 


Sect. II. AgesilamsetstMi for Asia. Lysandetfalk 
- out with him, and returns to Sparta. His ambi- 
tious designs to alter the succession to the ^hrofte. 

' • 

* Aoesilaps had scarce ascended the throne, a. m. 

accounts came from Asia that the king of seos. 
Persia was fitting out a great fleet in Phoenicia, jjg '*'■ 
with intent to deprive the Lacedaemonians of the 
empire of tli^ sea. Conop’s letters, seconded by the 
remonstrances of Phamabasus, who had in concert 
represented to Artaxerxes the power of Sparta as 
formidable, had made a strong impression upon that 
prince. From that time he bad it seriously in Ms 
thoughts to humble that proud republic, by raising 
up its rival, and by that means reestablishing the 
ancient balance between them, which could alone 
assure Ms safety, by keeping them perpetually em« 

- ployed against each other, and thereby prevented 
from uniting their forces against him. • 

Lysander, who desired to be sent into Asia, in 
order to re>eBtablish bis creatures and fndbds in the 
government of tlie cities, from which Sparta bhd re- 
moved them, itrongly inclined Agesilaus to takeupon 
Mmsdf foe charge of the war, and to anticipate the 
barbarian king, by attacking Mm at a great distance 
from Greece, before he should have finished his pre- 
paratfons. The republic having made thi^ proposal 
to Jiim, be could not refuse it, and charged himself 
with foe expedition against Artaxerxes, .ggon con- 
foat tMrty Spartan captains should 1* granted 

• ICenoBh. Hist. Grac. 1. iii. p. 495. 4901 Id. de Ageiil. 
p. 052. nut. in AKStd. p. A in Lypwd.'p. 440. 
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Ai^x. him, to assist him and compose his council, irith 
Mnemon. tKoitsand ijevv citiSitos to he chosen out of the 
hhlots who had been latdy made freemen, and sik 
thousand troops of the allies, which was immedi- 
ately resolved. Lysender was placed at the head of 
the thirty Spartans, not only upm account of his 
great reputation, and the authority he had acquired, 
but for the particular friendship between him and 
Agesilaos, who was indebted to him for the throng 
as well as for the honour which had been lately con- 
ferred qpon him of beiag elected generalissimo. 

The glorious return of the Greeks who had fol- 
lowed Cyrus, whom fbe whole power of Persia bad 
not been able tb prevent from retreating info their 
own country, bad inspired all Greece with a wonder- 
ful confidence in her own strength, and a supreme 
contempt for the barbarians. In this disposition of 
the public mind, the Lacedemonians conceived it 
would be a reproach to them, not to take advantage 
of so favourable a conjuncture for delivering the 
Greeks in Asia from their subjection to those bar- 
barians, and for putting an end to the outrages and 
violences with ifhicb they were continually oppress- 
ing them. They had already attempted this by their 
generals Thimbron and Dercyllidas ; but all their 
endeavours having hitherto proved ineffectual, they 
referred the conduct of this war to the care of Age* 
silaus. l^e promised them either to conclude a 
glorious peace with the Persians, or to employ them 
so efiectually, as should leave them neither leisure 
nor inclination to carry the wjir into Greece. The 
* king had great views, and thought of no less than 
attacking Artaxerxes in Per^ itself. 

' 'When be arrived at Ephesus, 'Bssapbemes sentto 
demand what reason had induced him to come into 
Asia, and why be %ad taken up armii. He replied, 
that be came to aid the Greeks who iohalfited there, 
and to re-establish them' in their maeient liberty. 
The satirap, who was not yet prqpariMl,-inade use of 
' f Xene^.p. tee, 1(019. 
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art ui the place of force, and assured him tbsyt hw Artn 
master would give the Grecian cities of Asia their 
liberty, {m>vided he c^pimitted no acts of hostility 
till the return of the couriers. A^inlaos agreed, and 
the truce was swofn to on both sules. 'Dssaphemes, 
who laid no great stress npon an oath, took ad van* 
tage of this delay to assemble troops on all sidesi 
The Lacedumonian general was apprised of it, but 
however kept his word ; bring convinced, that in 
affairs of state the breach of ^tb can have but a 
very short and precarious success ; wherdhs a re* 
putation established upon inriolfble fidelity in fjbe 
observance of engagements, which even the perfidy 
of other contracting parties has not power to alter, 
will establish a crpdit and confidence equally use* 
ful and glorious. In fact, Xenophon remarks, that 
this religious observation of treaties, gained him the 
universal esteem and opinion of the cities ; whilst 
the contrary conduct of Tissaphernes entirely lost 
him their favour. 

Agesiiaus made use of this interval in acquiring A. M. 
an exact knowledge of the state of the cities, and in 
making suitable regulations. He found great disor* 
der every where, their government being neither de* 
mocratical, as undertbeAthenians,noraristocratical, 
as Lysander had established it. ‘ The people of the 
country had had no communication with Agesi)aus, 
nor had ever known him ; for which reasohtbey made 
DO court to him, conceiving, that he had the title of 
general for form.sake only, and that the whole power 
was really vested in Lysander. As no governor bad 
ever done so much good to bis friends or hurt to bis 
enemies, it is not wonderful that he was so muob 
beloved by the one and feared by the other. All 
therefore were eager to pay their homage to him, 
were every day in crowds at bis door, and made bis 
bain, very numerous when hc^went ^road ; whilst 
Agesiiaus remained almost alone. Such a conduct 
could not fail ofo^^nding a general and king ex* 
tremely sensible and delicate m what regarded his 

• Plat, in AmiL D. 599. 60a In Lvsand. p. 446, 447. 
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' «ddkoi%y)idiau|^ otherwise iiot jeaUMn ofehy oiid'e 

*®*****^ luetit) Ifeit, oothe cewtiwrj, miieh iotttticd to distin* 
j^ith it trith his taTOor. Qetltd Qotdksembte his 
disgiist. He no longer paid re^d to Lysander’s 
. recomtnendationS) and ceased to employ him him- 
selfk Lysander presently perceived this alteration 
towards him. He discontinued his applications for 
his fiiends to the king, desired them not to visit him 
any mor^ nor attach themselves to him, but to ad- 
dress themselves divfctly to the king, and to cultivate 
the fevlhir 6f these who in the present limes had 
phtver to serte and mivance their creatuies. The 
greetait part of them ^ve over importuning him 
with their a^rsj butdid not cease to pay their court 
to him. . Qft the contrary, diey xyere only more as- 
Sidaons than ever about Ms person, attended him in 
throng when betook the air abroad, and regidaily 
assisted at ail ^s exercises. Lysander, naturatly 
vain, and loc^ acenstomed to the homage and sub- 
mission that attend on absolute power, did not take 
suificient care to r^ove the busy crowd iRpom his 
person, that contintialty made their addresses to 
him with more appiication than ever. 

This ridiculous affectation of authority and gran- 
deur grew stiU more and more offensive to AgesMans, 
andseemed as if intended to msult him. He resented 
H so highly, that having ^ven the most considerable 
commands and best goveri)meats40 private edkers, 
faeappomted Lysander commisBary of dre stores, and 
distributer of provisions ; and vdtefWards, to insult 
and deride the lonians, be *toM them, th^ 
vni^ worn go4md hit inaitet-btacker. 

* lysander tlKHight it dieti incotebeat upon him 
to speak, had bo come to ahek^matiOn with him. 
Their emrrersatioa was briefai^ lacenie. 

ny hrd, said Lysander, wott verf¥eeU iehite^lmb 
itodeprm jraiir 4et 

fhemgehes titkie -mi btO- mhen fkeg Wl^ to 
mg^iSgmty, Ihim)i^ohmWietii^<thah^iffie.^ 
pafkiq»t,>my‘tot^, replkii Lysatater, Ihhttbem 
inytoW hi falsereimtt, aui thi^ I neoer did have 
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Men imputed to me. J nmt kg ther^ere^ ^Hthe <ArMK. 

U^ uecount of the etna^eroy who 
than their ^et upon us^ thatjfouwould give me m 
eMpdopmerU in your etrmyy tohartmyou shall think 
me le^ capable <f ddspUaw^y and most if serving 
you efectually. 

The result of this con vorsation was, that Ageeilaas 
gave him the lieutenancy of the Hellespcmt In this 
employment he retained dll his resentment, without 
however neglectmg any part of his duty, or emitting 
any step that might conduce to\h^ success of affairs. 

Some short time after be return^ to Sparta, with- 
out any marks of honour or distanetion, ext^mely 
incOn^ed against Agesilaus, and trusting to make 
him fee^ his resentment very sensibly. 

It must be allowed that Lysander’sconduct, as we 
have here represented it, denotes a vanity and nar- 
rowness of mind on bis side, highly unworthy of bis 
refputation. PerhapsAgesilauscarried toofar hissra- 
sitality and delicacy mi the point of honour, and 
was a little too severe upon a friend and benefactor, 
whom a secret reprimand, attended with frankness 
and expr^ions of kindness, might have reclaimed 
to hk duty. But, brilliant as Lysander’s merit, and 
considerable as the services he bad rendered Agesi- 
laus, might be, they could not all of them ^ve him 
a ri^t, not only to an equality with his king and 
goserai, but to the superiority be affected, whmh in 
some measure tendedto making the otiier insignifi- 
cant. He ought to imve remembered, tfaid it is never 
allowable far an infiricHr to forget hims^ and tp 
exceed the bounds of a just subordination. 

* Upon his return to %>aTta he had it seriously 
in his tiiot^nts to execute n ptroject, which he bad 
many years revolved in fak miad. At Sparta tiiere 
were only two famflies, or rather branches, of the 
portertW-of Hercuks, who h^d a ri^t to ^ throne. 

Wbaa Lysaader had attained to that high d^ee 
of power which his great aetioas bad acquired him, 

sphrt.ialjy«ind.jp.W,^. Bled, hxiv.p. 244, ««. 
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be Jtegu) to see wi^ peim a city, whose glory bad 
been Bo .nraeh.augoieated by hi» exploits, _ oqi^ 
the gpver DBi^t of princes to whoin he was inferior 
seitter in valour nor birth.;* 4or.he was-descended, 
as well as tbetmelves, from Hercnles* He tberelbre 
sought means to deprive.tbose two houses of the 
sqje succession to the crpwo, and to extend that 
right to all the other branches of the Heraclide, 
and even, according to some, to all the natives of 
Sparta 4 flattering himself, that if his design took 
effect, no Spartan^cobld be capableof disputing that 
honour with hitn,*and that he should have the pre- 
.ferenj;^ over all others. 

This- ambitious project of Lysander shews, that 
the gi'eatest captains are often those from whom a 
republic has most to apprehend.' Those haughty, 
valiant spirits, accustomed to absolute power in ar- 
mies, bring back with victory a daring loftiness of 
mind, always to be dreaded in a flree state. Sparta, 
in giving Lysander unlimited power, and leaving it 
for so many years in bis hands, did not sufilk;iently 
consider, that nothing is more dangerous than to 
confide to persons of superior merit end abilities 
employments which confer supreme authority, which 
naturally exposes them to the temptation of ren- 
dering themselves independent, and retaining in 
their own bands absolute power. Lysander was 
not proof against it, and practiseci secretly to open 
himself a way to the throne. . 

The undertaking was bold, and required long pre- 
parations. He thought it imp^ible tosucceed with- 
out be could first, fftrougb fear of the divinity and 
the terrors of superstition, amaze and subdue the ci- 
tizens into a mmc easy dispe^pn to receive what he 
wanted to have tbein understand : for be knew that 
> at Sparta, as wdl a% throughout alt Greece, nothing 
of the least importance was determined, without the 
oracle’sibeing previoully conmlted. He strove by 
groat fwssents to influence the priests and priestess- 
esjof H^bi, Pod<»ia, and Aistnon; though ineffec- 
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tudlyattfa^lime; and tbe latter even seut ambas* Aitta. 
aadors to Sparta, toaecuseMm ot impiety andaacri* MtHBon. 
lege; but be extricated himself from that difficulty 
by hia credk and address. 

It was necessary to set other ei^nes at work. A 
woman in the kingdom of J’ontus, affirming that she 
was with child by ApoHo^liad been delivered some 
years before of a son, to whom the name of Silenus 
was given, and the greatest *persons of that natioa 
had contended with eagerness for the honour of 
nursing and educating him. £yspnder, taldng tliis 
wondrous birth for the comaiei\cement, and in a 
manner the groundwork, of the plot he wasjnedi- 
tatiug, supplied the rest himself, by employing a 
good number of persons, and those of no inconsi* 
derable station, to spread abroad, by way of pro- 
logue to the piece, the miraculous birth of this in- 
fant ; and, as they did this without the appearance 
of affectation, people were disposed to believe 
it This being done, they brought certain rumours 
from 'Delphi to Sparta, which were industriously 
spread abroad every where : that the priests of the 
temple bad in their custody some books of very 
ancient oracles, wliich they kept concealed from all 
the world, and of which it was not permitted, either 
for them or any other persons whatsoever, to have 
any kdowledge; and that only a son of Apollo, who 
was to come in process of time, after havin’ggi ven un- 
doubted proofsof bis birth to those who had the books 
in their keeping, was to take and carry them away. 

All this being well afranged, Silenus wastopreseut 
himself to the priests, and demand those oracles as 
the son of Apollo $ and the priests, who were in the 
secret, as actors well prepared and fully instructed 
in their parts, were on their sidato make the most 
exactand circumstantial enquiry ipto every Uiiog, not 
without affecting great difficul(y, and asking endless 
que^ions for the full proof of bis birth. At length, 
as absolutely convinced that this Silenus was the rqal 
sen of Apollo, they were to produce the bo<^8, and 
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' delfts them to lttm; id^ iirlikdi,tlBMDB of Apo^ 

MToimni wastoteadtoe pro^M»ieBopBtaifiedintbem,iBtbe 
praaenctt of ell the iinMld ; and fxuticukrly (that tor 
which the whole contrivanee had JMen tobricated. 
The purporteftoiapredictioa wait, J^taiitwuntorc 
expaH^andadvantt^epMfertJuS^artamHek^ 
m iaagjwr the future hut the most morthy (f their 
eitixens. Lymnder in consOqaenee was to mount 
the tribrnud, to harangue toe citizeni, and ioduee 
toem to rntdoe this aiteratiofi. Cleon of Halkar* 
Bassus,'‘« celebr^ded rbetoridao, had eompoted a 
reiy doquoit discourse tor him upon the aulyect, 
which^he had got by heart 
SUenus, when grows u p, bavtt^ isepaired to Greece 
in order to ptayfais part, Lysander bad the mortifica* 
tioo to see his piece miscarry, hy toe timidi^ and 
desertion of one of bis principal actors, who broke 
hn word, and disappeaiW at toe very instant it was 
to have teen peitoriiied. Thoo^ tots intrigue bad 
teen earned on a great while, it was transacted with 
somuefaeeoreey to the very dmetoat it was to have 
made its appearance, that nothing of it was known 
during toe Nfe of Lysander. How it came to i^ht 
after his death we toall soon rdate, butmust at pfe> 
sent return to Tusapheroes. 

Sect. HI. Eapei^ion ef etgesilaus m Asia. Dis- 
grace and Aeaib if ' Timt^ben^. JSparta gives 
Agesilaus tbe command ^ its armes by sea and 
land; Hed^utes PUander to command the feet. 
Jint&nAm if AgeeiUm and Phdrnabasus. 

* Whew Tissajihemes had received the troops sent 
to him by toelang, and drawn togetoer dH bis forces, 
hetetrt to command Agesilaus to retire out of Asii^ 
end dedaired waf a^Eunt bhn in case of tefhsal. 
Hte officers were ^1 tdartned, not tehevihg him in 
a cohdition to t^oftothd-great amw of the fdridan 
ki^; ')^fahnseh^te' heard' Tissapteines*s hemflds 
^ Hiist. Greec. 1. iii. p. 497 — 502* Idenif de Ase- 

p* 4 a ']p« 
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A widtaBy oouft^ti^, fu«d bade them Ar^ 
tell thedr 'maetm', that be tiraa tmtler a very great 
obligation to him jTor having made the god», by hit 
p&jtiryi ike emmet of Pertia and the frknds ^ 

Greece. He profadsed himself j^eat things from 
this expeditioi), and would have thought it an ex* 
ceeding di^ace for him, that ten thousand Greets, 
under ^ command of XenofdKm, Arnold have ps^* 
ed through the heart of Asia to the Grecian sea, and 
beaten the king of Persia as ^ten as he appeared 
t^inst them ; and that he wha cornmatmed the 
LMedsemonians, whose empire .extended ail over 
Greece by sea and land, should not execut^some 
brilliant exploit worthy of remembrance. 

At first, tberefcp'e, to take vengeance frr die per* 
fidy ofTissapheroes'bya justand allowable deceit^ 
be made a feint ed marcbiog his army into Caria, 
the residence of that satrap ; and as soml as the 
barbarian had caused all bis troops to tnarch that 
way, he turned short, and Ml upon Hirygia, where 
he took many towns, and amassed immense trea* 
sures, which he distributed amongst the offico-s and 
soldiers; letting his firiends see, says Plutarch, that 
to break a treaty, and violate an oath, is te-des'^se 
the gods tfaemsdves: and that, on the contrary, to 
deceive an enemy by the sfratagems of war, is nOt 
only just and glorious^ but a sensible delight attend- 
ed with die greatest advantages. 

The spring beingeome, he assembled all bis forces 
at E^phesus ; end to exercise his soldiers, he proposed 
prizes both for the hcirte and foot This smail «i- 
ducement sOt every thing in motion. The place for 
exercises was ^peipelualty full of ■sill kind ef troops, 
mul ttienity ef fiplieMis seemed only a paleesira, send 
a school m tvar. Tbe whole market-place was filled 
with horses mid ssmis, and the shops withdilffiwent 
kiiidattf mdifary equipage. Agesdaus wafe seen re- 
tavniog from llie exerdsm, foliowed by a-cpowd cdoC- 
ikierBaiid aoMhers, a^ of them crowned -widi wre^s, 
wtudi dmy were gokig to depedt in the temple irf 
Diaiia, to thegreat admin^n and tMij^of every 
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Artex. ooe. For, Xeoo{>hony wliero |^y and <i»" 
Mbuwxii* cipline are teea to ioarbb, Um best hopes must be 
conoeived. « . 

To ^ve bis scddiers new valour by inspiring them 
with contempt for thmr enemies, he made use of 
this contrivance. He one d^ ordered the com* 
missaries, who had cbargp of the booj^, to strip 
the prisoners and expose them to sale.^ There were 
abundance who were ready to buy their habits; but 
as to die prisoners, tbeir bodies were so soft, white, 
and ddfcate, baving*been nurtured and brought up 
in the shade, that, they laughed at them, as of i^i* 
ther service nor^alue. Agesilaus took this occasion 
to approach and say to bis soldiers, pointing to ^e 
nien, See there ogaiast whom you fight; and shewing 
them their rich spoils, and therejor what you^ght. 
* When the season for taking the field returned, 
Agesilaus gave out that he would march into I.ydia. 
Tissapbernes, who bad not forgotten the first strata- 
gem he bad used in regard to him, and was not will- 
ing to be deceived a second time, made his troops 
march directly for Cacia; not doubting but-at this 
tune Agesilaus would turn bis arms that way ; the 
rather beeause it was natural for him, as be wanted 
cavalry, to endeavour to make a rough and difficult 
country the seat of action, ifbich might render the 
horse of an enemy useless and unserviceable. But 
be deceived himself : Agesilaus entered Lydia, and 
approached. Sardis. Tissaphemes hastenra thither 
with his horse, with intent to relieve the place. 
Agesilaus, knowing that bis ihfant^ could not yet 
Imve had time to arrive, thought proper to take the 
advanh^ of so ftivounable an opportunity to give 
lum batPe,,l|B^tie be had.re-aaiaoMliiU hw traopa. 
He. drew u»>his acmy in two liima: the first be 
fiHtnod. of bis aijpiadrmis, whose interaals bo filled 
up.wfthplaJtoooaof tb^U||^t>armed fixi^and ordered 
them to hegpn the charge ; wbQst be followed widi the 
seeo^ Uoe, compost of bis heavy-aimed, infantry, 
^he barimrittas did not sustam the first shock, but 
took to thsir heels immediately. The Greeks pur- 
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sued them, and forced dteir camp, tvhere they made Artax; 
a great '^o^ifter, and a sttR greater booty. Mnetaba. 

‘ After tbn battle the troqM of A^ilaos were at 
entire liberty to plunder«and rafvage me whole coun« 
try of the Great King, and at the same time had the 
aadsfturtion to see'that prince indict an exeinplaiy 
punishment upon Tissaphemes, .who was a vmy 
wicked man, and the most dangerous enemy of the 
Greeks. ^The king had tdready received abond> 
ance of complaints against hfs conduct Upon this 
occasion he was accused of treason, as no^ having' 
done his duty in the battle. Queen Parysatis, al> 
ways actuated by her hatred knd revenge agfdnst 
those who had any share in the death of b^ son 
Cyrus, did not a little contribute to the death of 
Trasaphemes, by aggravating with (dl her power the 
charges against him ; for she had been entirely re* 
stored to favour by the king her son. 

As Tissaphernes had great authority in Asia, the 
king was aftaid to attack him openly, but thou^t 
it necessary to take suitable precautions, in order 
to secure so powerful an officm*, who might prove a 
dangerous enemy. He charged 'Hthraustes with 
that important commission, and gave him two let* 
ters at the same time. The first was for Tissa* 
phernes, and contained the king’s orders in regard 
to the war with the Greeks, with full power to act 
as was requisite. The second was ad(|ressed to 
Arisus, governor of Larissa ; by which the king 
commanded him to assist Hthraustes with bis ad- 
vice and all bis fiirces.in seising Tissaphernes. He 
lost no .time, and sent to desire Tissaphernes would 
come to him, that they might confer leather upon 
the operations of tiie ensuing campaign. Tissft- 
phemes, who suspected nothing, went to him with 
only a guard of three hundred tdbn. Whilst he was 
in a bath, vritiiout sabre or other arms, he was seiz- 
ed, tmd put ipto tiie bands df Istfarautyes, who caused 

‘ Xenoph. p. 501, & 637. Plufc b Artax. p. 102^ A b 
|iil.p.601. *Dicid.l.xiT.p.390. Ptriywn. Stratag. 1. vtL 
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4ttax. ^is b^adto b«e4truelc'0$i aaid-nsnt it immediately to 
iMafgiw Persia. te Parysi^s aii^apM- 

able peeseottoapRioeemof ber vloleat and vbidic- 
^e temper. Tboa^ tlua conduct of Artaxarxm 
Mmm little worthy of a king, ae^body f antetfted tim 
death of that aatrap, who had nd venefation far die 
gods, nor any reg^ for>mea$ who ladud upon 
prebky and Itonoor as empty names} who made a 
jest of thomoet saeced oatlte, and believed the whole 
ability and policy of a Itateamwa conaisted in know- 
k)g bow te deceive others by faypocrisy, fraud, per- 
and peijuryi 

Titbraustes had & third letter from the ki^ 
wherdiy he wsd appointed to 'Command die armies 
in the neom Tissaphernes. * After having exe* 
eoM^ his cemmission, he sent groat presenteto Ag^ 
silaus,4o induce him to enter more reaidily into his 
views and interests] and ordered him to be told, (hat, 
M the cause of the war was now removed, and the 
author of all those commotions put to ditoth, nothing 
opiKMed an aocoraffiodation ; that the king of Persia 
consented ttxd the cideaof Asm should mdoy 
liberty, paying Inm the customary tribute, provided 
he would withdraw Ids troops and return intoGre^. 
Agbskaus replied, that he could condude nottang 
wMout the orders of Sparta, upon whom alone 
depended the peace ; thck as for him, he was better 
pleased wUb enriching- his sddiers than himself ; 
that the Greeks besk^ thou^t it more ^onous 
and honourable to take spoils fromfricur enemies, 
than to acoeiA tbdr presents. Hosrever, as be 
was a(k unwdUing to give Tidiraustes the satistec' 
tion of removing out of bis province, and of exfunesa- 
idg ites grande to him for having punish^ the 
common enemy of the Greeks; be omrched mto 
Pteygla, which whs die provioce of Pbrnnabups; 
Ttoraustes had htessdf proposed that expedition 
to him, and paid Idm thi^ telentefEH* the itemges 
of bis Jpuroey. . 

' kin. Qnte. U hi; p. 501. Plot. in Agesfl. p. tot. 
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ypoalwaiwdi he received a letter firom the ma* Ann. 
f^straln of Sparta, wi& orders to take upon him the Maemoa. 

coeamaiMl of the naval army, aod liberty to depute 

whom be thought fit m |^is stwl. % these new 
pearers besaw himself absolute eomoiaaderofidl the 
troo^ of that stole la Asia both sea and land. 

This resedutioa was token, m order that all opera* 
tions being directed by one and the Same head, and 
the two armies acting in concert, the plans for the 
service might be executed with hiore uniformity, and 
every tlung cmisjure to the sam^ end. Sparta till 
then had never conferred this honour upon tny of 
her generals, of intrusting to hidi at the same time 
the eomflaand of the armies by sea add land.-' So 
that all the world agreed, that be was the greatest 
personage of his tin^e, and best sustained the- high 
reputation he enjoyed. But be was man, and had 
his failings. 

The first thing be did waste establish Pisander his 
lieutenant in the fleet; in which he seemed to have 
committed a considerable fault ; because, as he had 
about him many older and more experienced cap- 
tains, yet without regard to the service of the public, 
to do honour tea relation, and to please bis wife, who 
was Pisander’s sister, be intrusted him with the com- 
mand of the fleet; an employment much above his 
abilities, thou^ he was not without his merit. 

This is the common temptation of persons in 
power, who believe they possess it only for thehiselves 
and tbdr fiunilies ; as if the advantage of relation to 
them was a suffid^t title and qualification for posts 
which require great abilities. They do not reflect, 
that they not only expose the affairs of a state to ruin 
by thdr pHvate' views, but sacrifice besides the* 
interests ^ their own ^ory, which cannot be main- 
tuned but by. successes which it Were inconsistent 
to expect from instruments so ill chosen. 

" Agesilaas continued with his army in Phrygia, a- M. 
upon the lands of Pharnabasus’s government, where soio. 
he lived in abundance of all things, and amassed 
“ Xenq>h. flkt. Oreec. 1, tv. p. 507 — SIO. 
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Artax. great sams of From thence advMimg as 

■ Himxmo. ag he made an alSanoe king 

CotySr who' earnettiy desired bis amity, from the 
sense he entertained of in the observance 

af treades, and bis other virtues. The same motive 
bad already induced Sptbridates, one the king’s 
principal officers, to quit the service of Pfaarnabasus, 
and go over to AgesilauSy to whom, since bis revolt^ 
he had rendered great services; for be had a great 
body of troops, and ’was very brave. This officer, 
havrag entered Pterygia, bad laid waste .the whole 
eounvy .under .Pharnabasus, who never dared ap< 
pear in the field against him, nor even trust him> 
self4o his fbftresses : but carrying away whatever 
was most valuable and dear to him, he kept dying 
continually before him, and retired from mie place 
to another, changing his camp every day. Spi* 
thridates at length, taking with him some Spartan 
troops, with Heripfadas (the chief of the new coun- 
cil of thirty sent by the republic to Agesilaus the 
second year), watched him one day so closely, and 
attacked him so successfully, that be made himself 
master of bis camp, and of all the rich spoils with 
which it d)Ounded. . But Herippidas, injudiciously 
setting himself up as an inexorable comptroller, was 
for brining the booty that bad been secreted to an 
account ; forced even the soldiers of Spitbridates 
to restore what they had taken, and by visiting their 
tents, dnd searching them with an unseasonable 
exactitude and severity, affronted Spitbridates to 
such a degree, that he withdrew, directly to Sardis 
with his Pephlagonians. 

It is said, that in this whole expedition nothing so 
■'sensibly affected Agmilaus as the retreat of Spithri- 
dates. For, besides bis being very sorry fin' the loss of 
so good an^ceimnd so good troops, he apprehended 
being reproached with mean and sordid qvarice : a 
vice equallydishonQuriddetobimselfand bis country; 
and the slij^test suspicion of which be bad taken pains 
lo avoid during .bis whole life. He did not think it 
consistent with Uie duty of his office to shut bis eyes. 
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through slothful ease and indolence, against all the Artax. 
malversations that were committed under him ; but Mnemon. 
he knew, at the same time, that there is an exacti- 
tude and severity, m hiah, by»being carried too far, 
degenerates into /ninuteness and pctulancy, and 
which, through an extreme affectation of virtue, 
becomes a real and dangerous vice. 

"Some time after, Pharnabasus, who satv his 
w'hole country ravaged, demanded an interview 
with Agesilaus, which was negotiated by a common 
friend of them both. Agesilaus arrived §rst with 
his friends at the place agreed on ; and while wait- 
ing for Pharnabasus, sat down upon the turf under 
tlie shade of a tree. When Pharnabasus fll'tived, 
his people spread skins upon the ground of exceed- 
ing softness from -the length of their hair, with rich 
carpets of various colours, and magnificent cush- 
ions. But when he saw Agesilaus sitting inertly 
upon the ground, without any preparation, he was 
ashamed of his efieminacy, and sat down also upon 
the grass. On this occasion the Persian pride was 
seen to pay homage to the Spartan modesty and 
simplicity. 

After reciprocal salutations, Pharnabasus spoke 
to this effect : That he had served the Lacedaemo- 
nians in the Peloponnesian war to the utmost of his 
power, fought several battles for them, and sup- 
ported their naval army, without giving any room 
to reproach him with fraud or treachery, as fissa- 
phernes had done : that he was surprised at their 
coming to attatk him in his government; burning 
the towns, cutting down the trees, and laying waste 
•the whole country ; that if it was the custom wjth 
the Greeks, who made profession of honour and 
virtue, to treat their friends anc^bencfactors in such 
a manner, he did not know what they might mean 
by just and equitable. These complaints w ere not 
entirety without foundation,*and were uttered with 

■» Xenoph. Hist. Gr«c. 1. iv. p. 510, 511. Plut. in Agesil. 

p. 602. 

^ Or 
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Attax. a modest} but pathetic, air and tone of voice. Itc 
Mnemon. Spartans, who attended Agesilaus, not seeing how 
they could be answered, cast down their eyes, and 
kept a profound silence. Agesilaus, who observed 
it, replied almost in these terms ; “ Lord Phama- 
“ basus, you are not ignorant that war often arms 
“ the best friends against each other for the de- 
“ fence of their country. ' Whilst we were such to 
** the king your master, we treated him as a friend ; 
“ but as we are become his enemies, we make open 
“ war against him, as it is just we should, and en- 
<< deavour to hurt; h^ by the injuries we do you. 

However, fropi'the instant you shall think nt to 
“ thrd^ off the ignominious yoke of bondage, and 
“ prefer being called the friend and ally of the 
“ Greeks, before the name of “the king of Per- 
“ sia’s slave, you may reckon that all the troops 
“ you see before your eyes, our arms, our ships, 
our persons to the last man of us, are only here 
to defend your possessions, and secure your li< 
“ berty, which of all blessings is the most precious 
“ and desirable.” 

Phamabasus answered, that if the king sent an* 
other general in his place, and subjected him to 
the new-comer, he should very willingly accept his 
offer ; that otherwise he would not depart from the 
faith he had sworn to him, nor quit his service. 
Agesilaus <hen taking him by thq hand, and rising 
with him, replied, “ Would.it were the pleasure 
of the gods, lord Phamabasus, that with such 
“ noble sentiments, you were father our friend than 
“ our enemy !” He promised to withdraw from his 
g4veroment, and never return into it, whilst ha 
could subsbt elsewhere. 
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Sect. IV. League against the Lacedamnians. 
4gesitaus, recalled* by the Ephori to defend 
his country, ol^ys directly. Lysander’s death. 

Victory of the Lacedcemonians near Neman. 

Their fleet is beaten by Conon off Cnidos. Bat- 
tle gained by the Lacedcemonians at Coronea. 

*Agesilaus had been two years at the head of Artax. 
the army, and had already n«adc tiie prcvinces ofMnemon. 
upper Asia tremble m his name, ‘and resound with 
the fame of his great wisdcTm,’ disinterestedness, 
moderation, intrepid valour in the greatest cWngers, Aot. J.'c. 
and invincible patience in sujiporting the rudest sst. 
fatigues. Of so many thousand soldiers under his 
command, not one was worse provided, or lay 
harder, than himself. He was so iudifierent as to 
heat or cold, that he alone seemed formed* to sup- 
port the most rigorous seasons, and such as it 
pleased God to send. These arc Plutarch’s express 
words. 

The most agreeable of all siglils to the Greeks 
settled in Asia, was to sec the lieutenants of the 
great king, his satraps, and other great lords, who 
were formerly so haughty and utorose, soften their 
note in the presence of a man meanly clad, and at 
his single word, however short and iacoQic, change 
their language and conduct, and in a manner trans- 
form themselves into dilferent creatures. Deputies 
from all parts vtere sent by the people to form al- 
liances with him, and his army increased every day 
by the troops of the barbarians that came to jqjn 
him. 

All Asia was already in motign, and most of the 
provinces ready to revolt. Agesilaus had already 
restored order and tranqiylli^ in all the cities, had 

» Plut. ill A.!{csil p. 003, OO t. Xenoph. in Affesil. p. 6.57. 
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Artax. reinstated them in the possession of their liberty 
Mnemon. under reasonable modifications, not only without 
shedding of blood, but without even banishing a 
single person. Not content with such a progress, 
he bad formed the design of attacking the king of 
Persia in the heart of hi^ dominions, to put him in 
fear for his own person and the tranquillity he en- 
joyed in Ecbatana and Susa, and to find him so 
much business as should make it impracticable for 
him to embroil all Greece from his cabinet, by cor- 
rupting»the oratqrs ‘and persons of greatest autho- 
rity in its cities wjth4iis presents. 

°T4hrauste9, who commanded for the king in 
Asia, seeing the tendency of Agesilaus’s designs, 
and desiring to prevent their effects, had sent Ti- 
mocrates of Rhodes into Greece, with great sums 
of money to corrupt the principal persons in the 
cities, and by their means occasion commotions 
against Sparta. He knew that the haughtiness of 
the Lacedaemonians, (for all their generals did not 
resemble Agesilaus,) and the imperious manner 
with which they treated their neighbours and al- 
lies, especially since they considered themselves as 
the masters of Greece, had universally disgusted 
the people, and excited a jealousy that waited only 
an occasion to break out against them. This se- 
verity of governing bad a natural cause in their 
educatioiT. Accustomed from their infancy to obey 
without delay or reply, first'their tutors, and after- 
wards their magistrates, th^ exacted a like sub- 
mission from the cities dependent upon them, were 
easily incensed by the least opposition, and by this 
punctilious and excessive severity rendered them- 
selves insupportable. 

Titbraustes thd'efore did not find it difficult to 
draw off the allieafrom their party. Thebes, Ar- 
gos, Corinth, entered intb his measures : the deputy 
did not go to Athens. These three cities, influenced 

* Xenopii. Hist, Grasc. 1. iii. p. 502 — ^507. Plut. in Lysand. 
p. 449— 451. 
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by those that governed them, made a league against 
the Lacedasmonians, who on their side prepared 
vigorously for the war. The Thebans at the same 
time sent deputies to thb Athenians, to implore their 
aid, and induce them to enter into the alliance. 
The deputies, after haying slightly passed over 
their ancient divisions, ipsisted strongly upon the 
considerable service they had rendered Athens, in 
refusing to join its enemies when they endeavoured 
its final destruction. They represented to them 
the favourable opportunity tBat^ offered for rein- 
stating themselves in their ancient power, and for 
depriving the Lacedaemonians of. the empire of 
Greece : that all the allies of Sparta, either with- 
out or within Greece, were weary of their severe 
and unjust sway, and waited only the signal to re- 
volt : that the moment the Athenians should de- 
clare themselves, all the cities would rouse up at 
the sound of their arms ; and that the king of Per- 
sia, who had sworn the ruin of Sparta, would aid 
them w'ith all his forces both by sea and land. 

Thrasybulus, whom the Thebans had supplied 
with arms gnd money w hen he undertook the re- 
establishment of the Athenian liberty, seconded 
their demand with great vigour, and the aid w'as 
unanimously resolved, Uhe Lacedaemonians on 
their side took the field without loss of time, and 
entered Phocis, Lysander wrote to Pauanias, who 
commanded one of tlie two armies, to give him no- 
tice to march ^ early the next day to Haliartus, 
which he designed to* besiege, and that he should 
be there himself at sun-rise. The letter was inter- 
cepted. Lysander, after having waited his commg 
up a great while, was obliged to engage, and was 
killed in the battle. Pausanias received this bad 
news on his way; but, however, continOed his march 
to Haliartus, and called -a cpuncil of war to con- 
sider upon a second battle. He did not think it 
consistent with prudence to hazard it, and contented 
himself with making a truce, to remove the bodies 
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of those who had fallen in the former fight. Upon 
his return to Sparta, he was cited to give an ac- 
count of his conduct; and, refusing to appear, was 
condemned to die. feut he* avoided the execution 
of that sentence by flight, and •retired to Tegea, 
where he passed the remainder of his life under the 
shelter and protection of Minerva, to whom he had 
rendered himself a suppliant, and died of disease. 

Lysander’s poverty, having been discovered after 
his death, did great honour to his memory; when 
it w'as known, th^t of all the gold and riches which 
had passed through his hands, of a power so ex- 
tensivQ^as his hud been, of so many cities under his 
government and which made their court to him ; m 
a w’ord, of that kind of dominion and sovereignty 
always exercised by him, he had rnade no manner 
of advantage for the advancement and enriching 
of his house. 

Some days before his death, two of the principal 
citizens of Sparta had contracted themselves to his 
two daughters ; but when they knew in what con- 
dition he had left his afiairs, they refused to marry 
them. The republic did notr suffer so sordid a 
baseness to go unpunished, nor permit Lysander’s 
poverty, which was the strongest proof of his jus- 
tice and virtue, to be treated as an obstacle to an 
alliance into his family. They were fined in a great 
sum, publtcly disgraced, and exposed to the con- 
tempt of all persons of honour. For at Sparta 
there were penalties established, nqt only for such 
as refused to marry, or marked too late, but also 
for those who married amiss : and those especially 
were reckoned of this number, who, instead of 
forming alliances with virtuous families, and with 
their own relations*^ had no motive but wealth and 
lucre in marriage :-«-an admirable law, tending to 
perpetuate probity and hbnour in families, which 
an impure mixture of blood and manners seldom 
fails to alter and efface ! 

It must be owned, that a generous disinterested- 
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ne9s iQ the midst of all that could iodame and Artax. 
tify the lust pf gain, is very rare, and well woi^y Mnemon. 
of admiraticm ; but in Lysander it was attended 
with great defects, which suUied its lustre. With* 
out speaking of his imprudence in introducing gold 
and silver into Sparta, winch he despised himself, 
though he rendered it ah object of esteem to his 
countrymen, and thereby occasioned their ruin. 

What opinion can we have.of a man, brave indeed, 
capable of conciliating the affections, skilful in af- 
fairs, and of great ability in the arts of government 
and what is commonly called politics, but who re- 
gards probity and justice as hotbing; to whom 
falsehood, fraud, and perfidy, appear l^itimate 
methods for the attainment of his ends ; who does 
not fear, for the advancement of bis friends and 
the augmenting the number of his creatures, to 
commit the most flagrant injustice and oppressions, 
and is not ashamed to profane whatever is most 
sacred in religion, even to the bribing of priests and 
forging of oracles, to satiate the empty ambition of 
being equal to a king, and of ascending the throne ? 

* When Agesilau s was upon the point of leading 
his troops into Persia, the Spartan Epicydidas ar- 
rived to let him know that Sparta was threatened 
with a furious war ; that the Ephori recalled him, 
and ordered him to return immediately for the de- 
fence of his coqntry. Agesilaus did npt deliberate 
a moment, but returned this answer immediately 
to the Ephori, which Plutarch has transmitted to 
us. ’^Agesilam to the Ephori, greeting.— We haoe 
reduced part tf Asia, put the barbarians to flight, 
and made great preparations for xvar in Ionia but 
as you order me to return, I am not far behind this 
letter, and would anticipate it ^ possible. I re- 
cevoed the command not for myself, but my county 
and its allies. I knaw-that a general does not de- 
serve, or really fulfil, the 'duties of that name, but 

P Xenoph. Hist. Grtec. 1. iv. p. 513. Mem in Agesil. 
p. 667. PluU in Agesil. p. 603, 604. 

s Pint, in Apoph. Laconic, p. 21 1. 
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Artax. when, he suffers himself to be guided by the laws 
Mncmon. and the Ephori, and obeys the magistrates. 

This ready obedience of Agesilaus has been 
much admired and rfpplauded, and not without 
reason. Hannibal, though depressed with misfor- 
tunes, and driven almost entirely out qf Italy, 
obeyed his citizens with great reluctance, when 
they recalled him to deliver Carthage from the 
dangers that threatened it. Here a victorious 
prince, ready to enter the enemy’s country, and to 
attack thg king of Persia even upon his throne, al- 
most assured of the snpeess of his arms, on the first 
order of the I^phori renounces these flattering 
hopes ^nd most exalted expectations. He de- 
monstrates the truth of what was said, That at 
Sparta the hews ruled men, and nht men the Urns. 

On his departure he said, that thirty thousand 
of the king's archers drove him out of Asia; al- 
luding in those words to a species of Persian coin, 
which had on one side the figure of an archer, 
thirty thousand of which pieces of money had been 
dispersed in Greece to corrupt the orators and 
persons of greatest power in the cities. 

'Agesilaus on quitting Asia, where he was re- 
gretted as the common father of the people, ap- 
pointed Euxenes his lieutenant, and gave him four 
thousand men for the defence of the country. 
Xenophon went with him. He left at Ephesus, with 
Megabyzus the guardian of Diana’s temple, half the 
gold he had brought with him from his expedition 
in Persia with Cyrus, to keejf it for him in. trust, 
and in case of death to consecrate it to the goddess. 

’Jn the mean time the Lacedaemonians had raised 
an army, and given the command of it to Aristode- 
mus, guardian to king Agesipolis, then an infant. 
Their enemies asseutbled to concert the operations 
of the war. Timolaus of Corinth said, that the La- 
cedaemonians were like a river that grew larger in 
proportion as it was more distant from its source ; 

' Xenoph. Hi<t. Grac. I. iv. p. 513. Xenoph. de Exped. 
Cyr. 1. V. p. 350. • Xenoph. p. 514—5 17. 
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or to a swarm of bees, which it is easy to burn in 
their hive, but which disperse themselves a great 
way when they 6y abroad, and become formidable 
by their stings. He was therefore of opinion, that 
it was proper to attack them in their capital ; which 
was approved and resolved. But the Lacedemo- 
nians did not give them time. They took the field, 
and found the enemy near Nemaea, a city not very 
remote from Corinth, where .an obstinate battle en- 
sued. The Lacedeemonians had the advantage, 
which was very considerables Agcsilauj having 
received this news at Amphipplis/as he was hasten- 
ing to the relief of his country, ’scjit it directly to 
the cities of Asia for their encouragement, afftl gave 
them hopes of his speedy return, if the success of 
affairs would adidit it. 

‘When the approach of Agesilaus was known at 
Sparta, the Lacedaemonians that remained in the 
city, to do him honour for the ready obedience he 
had paid to their orders, caused proclamation to be 
made by sound of trumpet, that all young persons 
who were willing to aid their king, might come and 
list themselves for that purpose. Not one of them 
failed to enter himself immediately with the utmost 
joy. But the Ephori chose only fifty of the bravest 
and most robust, whom they sent him, and desired 
that he would enter Boeotia with the utmost expe- 
dition ; which he did accordingly. , 

“About the same; time the two fleets came up 
with each other near Cnidos, a city of Caria : that 
of the Lacedsemontens was commanded by Pisan- 
der, Agesilaus’s brother-in-law, and that of the Per- 
sians by Pharnabasus and Conon the Athenian^he 
latterj observing that the king of Persia’s supplies 
came slowly, and occasioned»the loss of many fa- 
vourable opportunities, had re|olved to go in person 
to the court, to solicit the king’s assistance. As he 
would not prostrate himseff before him, according 

• Plot, in Agesil. p. 605. ■ Xenoph. Hist. Grsc. 1. iv. 

p. 518. Died. 1. xiv. p. 302. Justia 1. vi. c. 2 & 3. 
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Artax. to the Peisian custom, be could not explain him- 
MnemoB. gelf but by the interrention of others. He repre- 
sented to him, with a force and spirit seldom par- 
doned in those who treat with princes, that k wa* 
equally shameful and astonishing, that his mini- 
sters, ctmtrary to lus intention, should suffer bis af- 
fmrs to be disconcerted and ruined by a disgraceful 
parsimony ; that the richest king in the world should 
give place to his enemies in the very point in which 
be was so infinitely superior to them ; that is, in 
riches : and that, foa want of remitting to his gene- 
rals the sums his !>ervj[ce required, all their designs 
were rendered abortive. These renaonstraocea 
were fhee, but just and solid. The king received 
them perfectly well, and shewed, by his example, 
that truth may often be spoken td princes with suc- 
cess, if courage were not w'anting. Conon obtained 
all he demanded, and the king made him admiral 
of his beet. 

It was composed of more than fourscore and ten 
galleys : that of the enemy was somewhat inferior 
in number. They came in view of each other near 
Cnidos, a maritime city of Asja Minor. Conon, 
who bad in some measure occasioned the taking of 
Athens by the loss of the sea-light near .^gospo- 
tamos, used extraordinary efforts in this to retrieve 
his misfortune, and to obliterate by a glorious vic- 
tory the disgrace of his former defeat. * He had 
this advantage, that in the battle he was going to 
fight, the Persians would be at the whole expence, 
and bear all the loss themselves ; wlmeas the en- 
tire fruits of the victory would accrue to the Athe- 
nians, without hazarding any thing of their own. 
Piswder bad also strong motives to shew his va- 
lour upon this occasjpn, that be might not degene- 
rate from the glory of his brother-in-law, and jus- 
tify the choice he ha*d made in appomting him ad- 

* speciosills, qudd ne ipsorum quidcm Atkerdcnsium, ted 
alieni imperii virihus dimicet, pugnaturus peri^a r^git, ciiduntt 
pramio pQtrim* Justiiu 
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miral. In fact, he behaved with extreme valonr, 
and had at first some advantage ; but the battle 
growing warm, and tlie allies of Sparta betaking 
themselves to flight, h0coulc^ not resolve to follow 
them, and died svord in hand. Conon took fifty 
galleys, and tlie rest escaped to Cnidos. The con- 
sequence of this victory \^as the revolt of almost all 
the allies of Sparta ; several of whom declared for 
the Athenians, and the rest.resumed their ancient 
liberty. After this battle the affairs of the Lace- 
daemonians daily declined. All their action^s in Asia 
were no more than the feeble ,effcft-ts of an expiring 
power, till the defeats of Leucfrf^ and Mantinea 
completed their downfal. 

• * Isocrates makes a very just reflection upon the 

revolutions of Spdrta and Athens, which had always 
their source and origin in the insolent prosperity of 
both those republics. The.Lacedajmonians, who 
were at first acknowledged masters of Greece vvith- 
out opposition, fell from their authority only in con- 
sequence of their enormous abuse of it. The Athe- 
nians succeeded them in power, and at the same 
time in pride ; and »e have seen into what an abyss 
of misfortunes it precipitated them. Sparta, having 
regained the superiority by the defeat of the Athe- 
nians in Sicily and the taking of their city, ought to 
have improved in her measures from the double ex- 
perience of the past ; as well in regard to what had 
Wallen herself, as ffom the recent example of her 
rival ; but the most striking examples and events 
seldom or ever occasion a people to change their 
conduct. Sparta became as haughty and untract- 
able as before, and so experienced the saroejes- 

w'ani the Atlicnians against this misfortune, 
Isocrates puts them in mind, of the past, while be 
addrSles ?hem at a time wherein they were sue- 
ecssful in every thing. “ Vou imagine, says he, 
“Sat as vou are provided with a numerous fleet, 

<• Siotate -nMlers 1 >”*"• 

» Isocrat. in Oral. Areop. p. 278—280. 
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Artax. “ ful allies always ready to give you aid, you have 
Mnemon. « nothing to fear, and may enjoy in repose and tran- 
quillity the fruits of your victories : — for my part, 
“ suffer me to speaif with “truth and freedom, I 
“ think quite otherwise. The cause of my appre- 
“ hension is, my having observed, that the decline 
*‘of the greatest republics has always commenced 
“ at the time they believed themselves most power- 
“ ful; and that their very security has prepared the 
“ precipice into which they have fallen.- The rea- 
“ son of jthis is evident. Prosperity and adversity 
“ never come aldhe, , but have each their train of 
“ very different,effects. The first is attended with 
“ vain-glory, pride, and insolence, which dazzle the 
“ mind, and inspire rash and extravagant mea- 
“ sures ; on the contrary, the com'panions of adver- 
“ sity, are modesty, self-diffidence, and circum- 
• “ spection, which naturally render men prudent, 
“ and apt to derive advantage from their own fail- 
ings. So that it is hard to judge which of the 
“ two conditions we ought to desire for a city ; as 
“ that which appears unhappy is an almost certain 
“ path to prosperity ; and the .other, so flattering 
“ and splendid, generally leads on to the greatest 
“ misfortunes.” The blow which the Lacedaemo- 
nians received at the battle of Cnidos is a mournful 
proof of what he says. 

^Agesilaws was in Boeotia, and .upon the point 
of giving battle, when this bapi news was brought 
him. Apprehending that it might discourage and 
deter his troops, he caused it t6 be reported in the 
army that the Lacedaemonians had gained a consi- 
der^le victory at sea; and appearing in public 
with a wreath of fiowers upon his head, he offered 
a sacrifice of thanksgiving for the good news, and 
sent part of it in presents to his officers. 'The two 
armies, almost equal in strength, were in view of 
each other upon the pfains of Coronaea, and they 
drew up in battle. Agesilaus gave the left wing to 

V Plttt. in Agesil. p. 605. “ Pint. ibid. Xenoph. Hist. 

Grsc. p. 518 — 520. & in Agesil. p. 659, 660. 
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the Orchopaenians, and took the right himself. On Artax. 
the other side, the Thebans were upon the right, Mnemon. 
and the Argives on the left. Xenophon says, that 
this was the most furioas battle of any that had been 
fought in his time : and we may believe him, as he 
was present in it, and fought near the person of 
Agesilaus, with whom h6 had returned from Asia. 

The first charge was ’not very obstinate, nor of 
long continuance. The Thebans soon put the Or- 
chomenians to flight, and Agesilaus overthrew and 
routed the Argives. But both parties, haviijg learned 
that their left wing had beei\ vefy severely handled 
and had fled, returned immediately ; Agesilaus to 
oppose the Thebans and to wrest the victory out 
of their hands, and the Thebans to follow their left 
wing that was fetired to Helicon. Agesilaus at 
that moment might have assured himself of a com- 
plete victory, if he would have let the Thebans 
pass on, and had afterwards charged them m the 
rear : but carried away by the ardour of his cou- 
rage, he resolved to stop them with an attack in 
front, and to beat them by pure force. In which, 
says Xenophon, hC shewed more valour than pru- 


The Thebans, seeing Agesilaus advance against 
them, drew all their foot immediately into one body, 
formed a hollow square, and waited his coming up 
in good order.. The engagement wAS sharp m 
bloody on all sides, but particularly where Agwi 
laus fought at the head of the fifty young Spartans, 
Xri been sent him by the city. The valou 
and emulation of those joung men were of gre^^^^ 

service to Agesilaus, and may e sa gxc*^ding 
his life • for they fought around lam with exceeding 

X.; Thev'ri" 

dangers for the safety o . P . ^ ^^ounds 

not however prevent his receiving 
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Artax. bodies a rampart for him, sacrificed a great number 
Mnemon. of Thebans in his defence: and many of those young 
men were also left upon the field. At length, find- 
ing it too difficult to break the Thebans in front, 
they were forced to have recourse to what they had 
at first rejected. They opened their phalanx to 
let them pass ; which when they had done, as they 
inarched afterwards in more disorder, they charged 
them again upon the Banks and rear. They could, 
however, neither break them nor put them to Bight. 
Those brave Thebans made their retreat continu- 
ally fighting, and'gajned Helicon, elate with the 
success of the .battle, wherein on their side they 
bad ali^hys remained invincible. 

Agesilaus, though very much weakened by the j.. 
great number of bis wounds, and the quantity of 
blood be had lost, would not retire to bis tent till 
he had been carried to the place where bis phalaiuc 
was drawn up, and had seen all the dead bodies 
removed even upon their own arms. He was in- 
formed there, that many of the enemy had taken 
rdiige in the temple of the Itonian Minerva, which 
was not very distant from the field of battle, and 
asked what he would have done with them. As he 
was full of veneration for the gods, he gave orders 
to let them go, and even sent them a guard to 
lescort them in safety wherever they thought fit. 

Tbe next^orning, Agesilaus, to try whether the 
Thebans would have the cour^eto renew the bat- 
tle, commanded fiis troops to crown themselves 
with Bowers, and the music oB>tfae army to play, 
whilst a trophy was erected and adorned in honour 
of 'hg victory. At the same instant the enemy -sent 
theralds to demand his permission <to bury their 
dead ; which he granted, with a truce ; and having 
confirmed his victory, by fbcU; act of a conqueror, 
he caused himself to to carried to Delphi, where 
tlie Pythian games were then celebrated. iHe made 
tliere a solemn procession, which was followed by 
asaqrifiee, end consecrated to the god tbe>tentb 
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part of the booty taken in Asia, which amounted Artax. 
to a hundred talents.* These great men, no less Mnemoa. 
rdigious than brave, never failed to express by 
presents their gratitude to the gods for their suc- 
cesses in arms ; dj/sclaring, by that public homage, 
that they believed themselves indebted to their 
protection for their victories. 


Sect. V. j^gesilaus reiurtis victorious to Sparta, 
lie always retains his simplicity and ancient 
manners. Conan rebuilds the walls (^,Athens, 
A peace, disgraceful to tjfc Greeks, concluded 
by A7italcidas the Lacedaemonian. * , . 


■‘After the festival, Agesilaus returned to Sparta. 
His citizens received him with all the marks of the 
most real joy, and beheld him with admiration, 
Xvhen they observed the simplicity of his manners 
and the constant frugality and temperance of his 
life At his return from foreign countries, where 
pomp, luxury, sloth, and the love of pleasures pre- 
vailed, he was not infected with the manners of the 
barbarians, as most of the other generals had been : 
he made no alteration in his diet, baths, equipage 
of his wife, ornaments of his arms, or furniture ot 
his house. In the midst of so brilliant a reputa- 
tion and the universal applause, always the sami^ 
or rUer more modest than before, he d^ Unguished 
himself from the rest of the citizens, only by a 
greater submission to the laws, and a more invi^ 
fable attachment to. the customs 
convinced, that he was king, only to be the brighter 
example of those virtues to others. _ 

‘He made greatness consist in virtue oiily. ^ar- 
IncrSe Great King (so the kings of Persia used to 
cafl themselves) spoken of in magnificent terms, and 
hk powTextiimely ex^oUedjf “ I cannot con- 
- A *1 « fiofi ^ Plut. dc sui laud. p. 535. 
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Artax. “ ceive,” said he, “ wherein he is greater than I, 
Mnemon. “ unless he be more virtuous.” 

There were at Sparta some citizens, who, vitiated 
by the prevailing taste of Greece, made their merit 
and glory consist in keeping a^ great number of 
horses for the race. He persuaded his sister Cy- 
nisca to dispute the prizedn the Olympic games, in 
order to shew the Greeks that those victories, on 
which they set so high a value, were not the effects 
of valour and bravery,* but of riches and expence. 
She was the first of Jier sex who shared in this ho- 
nour. Tie had not the same opinion of the exer- 
cises which contiibute to render the body more 
robust,‘and inure it to labour and fatigue; and, to 
place them in greater estimation, would often ho- 
nour them with his presence. ‘ 

Some time after Lysander’s death, he discovered 
the conspiracy formed by that captain against the 
two kings, which till then had not been beard of, 
and came to light by a kind of accident, in the fol- 
lowing manner: 'Upon some affairs, w'hich related 
to the government, it was necessary to consult Ly- 
sander’s papers, and Agesilaus went to his house for 
that purpose. In running tbeni over, he fell upon 
the sheets which contained at large the harangue of 
Cleon, which had been prepared to recommend the 
new method of proceeding in the election of kings. 
Surprised ,at perusing it, be gave over his search, 
and went away abruptly, to communicate that oration 
to the citizens, and to let them see what manner of 
man Lysander was, and howonuch they had been 
deceived in regard to him. Lacratidas, a wise 
and^prudent person, who was president of the £pho- 
ri, interposed, by telling him, that it was highly 
improper to raise I^ysander from the dead : on the 
contrary, that it was necessary to bury his harangue 
in the same grave with .him, as a production of 
dangerous tendency, firpm the great art with which 
it was composed, and the force of persuasion that, 
‘ Plut. in Agesil. p. 606. 
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universally prevailed in it, which it might prove Arta*. 
no easy matter to resist. Agesilaus was of the 
same opinion; and the piece was consigned to 
silence and oblivion, as the best use that could be 
made of it. 

* As his credit was very high in the city, he caused 
Teleutias, his brother by the mother’s side, to be de- 
clared admiral of the fledt. It were to be wished, 
that history, to justify this choice, had mentioned 
some othec qualities in that commander than his 
nearness of blood to the king., Agesilaus soon after 
set out with his land-army to besiege Corfnth, and 
took the long walls, as they \I’ere called, whilst his 
brother Teleutias attacked it by sear He dichscveral 
other exploits against the peof)lc of Greece at war 
with Sparta, which always indeed evince the valour 
and experience of the general, but are lieither very 
important nor decisive, and which we thought, for 
that reason, might be omitted. 

* At the same time Pharnabasus and Conon, hav- A. M. 
ing made themselves masters at sea, ravaged the j 'f; 
whole coast of Laconia. That satrap, returning to 

his government of Phrygia, left Conon the command 
of the naval army, with very considerable sums for 
the re-establishment of Athens. Conon, victorious 
and crowned with glory, repaired thither, where he 
was received with universal applause. The sad pro- 
spect of a city, formerly so flourishing, and at toat 
time reduced to so melancholy a condiUon, gave hitn 
more grief than he Telt joy in seeing his beloved 
country again, after ^ many years abspee. He lost 
no time, but fell immediately to w ork, employing, 
besides masons and the usual artizans, the solders, 

mariners, citizens, allies, inaword all that^^ 

inclined to Athens; Providencf decreeing, that this 

citv formerly destroyed by the Persians, should be 
Siu b, t4ir oWhand.; that having bean 

- Plat, in Agesil. p. 607. * Hist. Gr«e. 1. iv. 

p. 534— 537. Died. 1. XIV. p. 303. Justin. 1. v . • 

VOE. HI. 
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Artax. dismantled and demolished by the Lacedsetnonians, 
MnemoD. should be reinstated at thmr own cost, and by 
the spoils taken from them. What a vicissitude and 
alteration was this ! Athens at this time had those 
for its allies, who had formerly been its most violent 
enemies ; and for enemies, those ^ith whom before 
it had contracted the most strict and closest union. 
Conon, seconded by the zeal of the Thebans, soon 
rebuilt the walls of Athens, restored the city to its 
ancient splendor, and rendered it more formidable 
than ever to its enemies. ^ After having offered to 
th^ gods^ whole hecatomb, that is to say, a sacri- 
fice of ajiundred.oxen, as a thanksgiving for the 
happy re-establbhment of Athens, he made a feast, 
to which all the citizens, without exception, were 
invited. 

' Sparta could not see without extreme affliction 
so glorious a revolution. It looked upon the gran- 
deur and power of a city, its ancient rival and almost 
continual enemy, as its own ruin. This made the 
Lacedaemonians take the mean resolution of aveng- 
ing themselves at once upon Athens, and Conon its 
restorer, by making peace with the king of Persia. 
With this view they dispatched Antalcidas to Tiri- 
basus. His commission consisted of two principal 
articles. The first was, to accuse Conon to that 
satrap of having defrauded the king of the money 
which he had employed in the re-establishment of 
Athens ; and of having formed the design of de- 
priving the Persians of JEolia and Ionia, in order 
to subject them anew to the republic of Athens, 
upon which they had formerly clepended. By the 
second, he had orders to make the most advanta- 

g eoue proposals to Tiribasus that his master could 
esire. Without giving himself any manner of trou- 
ble in regard to Asia,''he stipulated only, that all the 
islands, and other cities, should enjoy their laws 

* Athen. I. L p. 3. * Xenoph. Hist, Gnec. 1. ir. p. 537, 

S38. Plat in Agesil. p. 608. 
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hastened the peace by all manner of means, be- 
cause the war augmented tlje authority, glory, and 
reputation of Agesilaus. 

The most considerable cities of Greece had sent 
deputies at the same time to Tiribasus, and Conbn 
was at the head of those from Athens. Alfofthein 
were unanimous in rejecting such proposals* ’With- 
out speaking of tlie interest of the Greeks of Asia, 
with which they Were extremely affected, they saw 
themselves exposed by this treaty ; the Athenians, 
to the loss of the isles of Lemnos, Imbros, and Scy- 
ros ; the Thebans, to abandon the cities of Goeotia 
of which they were in possession, and which would 
thereby regain their independence ; and the Argives, 
to renounce Corinth,, with the loss of which that of 
Argos itself would §oon, in all probability, be at- 
tended. ^ The deputies therefore withdrew without 
concluding any thing. 

Tiribasus seized Conon, and put him in prison. 
Not daring to declare openly for the Lacediemo- 
nians without an express order to that purpose, he 
contented himself with supplying them underhand 
with considerable sums of money for fitting out a 
fleet, in order that the other cities of Greece might 
not be in a condition to oppose them. After having 
taken tliese precautions, he set out directly for the 
court, to give tlie king an account of the state oTTiis 
negociation. That prince was ^fell satisfied with it, 
and directed him in the strongest terms to put the 
last hand to it. Tiribasys also laid before him the 
Lacedaemonians’ accusation bf Conon. Some au- 
thors, according to Cornelius Nepos, have affirmed 
that he was carried to Susa, and there executed by 

2 M 2 


and liberty. The Lacedaemonians thus gave up to 

injustice and the utmost 
.11 the G.«k, Milled ie Asia, for who* 
liberty Agesilaus had se long fought. It is true, he 
liad no share in th#s most infamous negociation : the 
whole reproach of which ought to fall on Antalcidas, 
wlio, being the sworn enfemv of ths Hn« nf 
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Artax. t)ie> king’s order. The silence of Xenophon, who 
Maemon. was bis contenaporary, in regard to bis death, makes 
it doubtful, whether he escaped from prison, or suf- 
fered as has been saidc t 
Whilst this treaty was negociatin^g, several actions 
of little consequence passed between the Athenians 
and Lacedasmonians. It was also at the same time 
that Evagoras extended hi& conquests in the island 
of Cyprus, of which we shall soon treat. 

A. M. Tiribasus at length, upon his return, summoned 

Anf !/c deputies of the Grecian cities to be present at 

387.' ■ the reading of the treaty. It imported, that all the 
Grecian eities of Asia should remain dependent on 
the kin'g, and that the rest, as well small as great, 
should have full possession of their liberty. The 
king further reserved to himself the isles of Cyprus 
and Clazomenas, and left those of Scyros, X^emnos, 
and Imbros, to the Athenians, to whom they had 
long appertained. By the same treaty he engaged to 
join with such states as acceded to it, in order to 
make war by sea and land against all that should 
refuse to agree to it. We have already said it was 
Sparta itself who had proposed these conditions. 

All the other cities of Greece, or at least the 
greatest part of them, rejected so infamous a treaty 
with horror. However, as they*were weakened 
and exhausted by domestic divisions, and not in a 
condition to support a war agsunst so powerful A 
prince, who threatened to fall with all his forces 
upon those who should refuse to'accede to this agree- 
ment, they were obliged against their will to com- 
ply with it ; except the Thebans, who had the cou- 
rage to oppose it openly at first, but were at length 
redficed to accept it with the others, by whom they 
found themselves universally abandoned. 

Such was the frui? of the jealousy and divisions 
which armed the Grecian cities against each other, 
and which was the end proposed by the policy of 
Artaxerxes in distributing considerable sums of 
*' Xenoph. 1. v. p. 548 — 551. 
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money amongst the several states ; invincible by Artax. 
arms and ’by the sword, but not by the gold and Mnemon. 
presents of the Persians ; so remote were they in 
this respect from tj}e character of the ancient 
Greeks their forefathers. 

To comprehend aright how much Sparta and 
Athens differed now from what they had been in 
former times, we have* otily to compare the two 
treaties concluded between the Greeks and Per- 
sians ; thp former by Cimon the Athenian, under 
Artaxerxes Longimanus abqve sixty years before, 
and the latter by Antalcidas the Lacetlaemoniaii 
under Artaxerxes Mnemon.* 'Jn the first, G reece. 


victorious and triumphant, assure? the liberty of the 
Asiatic Greeks, gives the law to the Persians, im- 
poses wliat condition she pleases, and prescribes to 
them their bounds and limits, by prohibiting them 
to approach nearer to the sea with their troops than 
the distance of three days’ march, or to appear 
with ships of war in any of the seas between the 
Gyansean and Chelidonian islands; that is to say, 
from the Euxine to the coasts of Patnphylia. In 
the second, on the contrary, Persia, grown haughty 
and imperious, takes pleasure in huiubhng Us con- 
querors, in depriving them, with the single stroke of 
a pen, of their empire in Asia Minor, in compelhng 
them to abandon basely all the Greeks established 
in those rich provinces, to subscribe to their own 
subjection, and to confine themselves in their turn 
within the narrow bounds of Greece. _ 

From whence cg.n so strange an alteration arise. 
Are there not on both sides the same cities, the same 
people, the same forces, and the same interests.'' No 
doubt there are : but tliey are not the sainrmen ; 
or rather, they have no longer the same principles 
of policy. Let us recall to mind those happy times 
of GreeL so glorious for Athens and bparta, when 
pSme^ourtag IIU. delug. 
country witli all the torces of the East. What was 
I DW. 1. xii. p.74, 75, 
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Artax. it that rendered these two cities invincible, and su* 
Mnemon. perior to such numerous and formidable armies ? 
Their union and good understanding. No dissen- 
sion between the twa states, no jealousy of com- 
mand, no private view of interest ; in fine, no other 
contest between them, but that of honour, glory, 
and the love of their country. 

To so laudable an union may be added an irre- 
concileable hatred for the Persians, which became, 
if 1 may so say, natural to the Greeks, and was the 
most distinguishing character of that nation. It 
wag a capital crime, and punished with death, only 
to mention peace, or propose any accommodation 
with them : and' an Athenian mother was seen to 
throw the first stone at her son, who had dared to 
make such a motion, and to set others the example 
of stoning him. 

This strict union of the two states, and this de- 
clared abhorrence of the common enemy, were for a 
long time the potent barriers of their security, ren- 
dered them invincible, and may be said to have been 
the source and principle of all the glorious successes 
that raised the reputation of Greece to so high a 
pitch. But by a misfortune common to the most 
flourishing states, those very successes became the 
cause of its ruin, and prepared the way for the dis- 
graces which it experienced in the sequel. 

' These two states, which might have carried their 
victorious at ms into the heart of Persia, and have 
attacked in their turn the great king upon bis throne 
itself ; instead of forming in concert such an enter- 
prise, which would at once have crowned them with 
glory and laden them with riches, have the folly to 
Jcave*4heir common enemy, in repose, to embroil 
themselves with each other upon trivial points of 
honour and interests of little importance, and to ex- 
haust those forces to do purpose against themselves, 
which ought to have been employed solely against 

* I*dc. in Panegyr. p. 14S. 

* Ibid, p. 132—137. In FSnath. p. 524, 525. 
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the barbarians, that could not have resisted them. Artax. 
For it is wprthy of remark, that the Persians never Mnemmi. 
gained any advantage over the Athenians or Lace- 
dsemonians whilst tbe^ were^united with each other, 
and that it was their own divisions alone which 
supplied them ^th the means to conquer both al- 
ternately, and always tbe one by the otl)er. 

These divisions induced them to take such mea- 
sures as neither Sparta nor Athens would ever other- 
wise have been capable oft We see both the one 
and the olher dishonour themselves by tlicir mean 
and abject flatteries, not only of the kingof Persia, 
but even of his satraps ; pay fbeir courjt to them, 
earnestly solicit their favour, crkige to^ tltpm, and 
even suffer their ill humour; and all this to obtain 
some aid of trqops or money : forgetting that the 
Persians, haughty and insolent to such as seemed 
afraid of them, became timorous and little to those 
who had the courage to despise them. But, in fine, 
what did they gain by all these mean condescen- 
sions ? The treaty, which gave occasion for these 
reflections, and will for ever be the reproach of 
Sparta and Athens. 


Sect. VII. War of Art axerxes againt Evagoras 
king (f Salamis. Eulogy and character 0/ that 
prince. Tiribasus falsely accused. His accuser 
punished. • * 


What I have just said upon the facility with which 
the Greeks might have rendered themselves formi- 
dable to their eneftiies, will be more evident if we 
consider, on one side, the diversity of the nations, 
and the extent of country, which composed the 
vast empire of the Persians* and on the other,. the 
weakness of the government,incapable of animating 
so great a mass, and of supporting the weigh t of so 
much business and application. At the court every 
thing was determined by the intrigues of women and 
thecabals of favourites, whose wholement often con- 
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Artax. sisted in flattering their prince, and soothing' Ms 
Mnemon. passions. It was through their influence that o^ers 
were cliosen, and the first dignities disposed of ; by 
their opinion the services of the generals of armies 
were judged, and their re warfls decided. The sequel 
W’ill shew, that from thesarne source arose the insur- 
rection of provinces, the distrust of the greatest part 
of the governors, the discontent and consequent re- 
volt of the best officers, and the ill success of almost 
all the enterprises that were formed. 

Artaxerxes, freed from the care and ^perplexity 
which the war with Iche Greeks had occasioned, 
applied himself to *thec terminating that of Cyprus, 
which hab lasted several years, but had been car- 
ried on with little vigour, and turned the greatest 
part of his forces that way. 

"* Evagoras reigned at that time in Salamis, the 
capital city of the isle of Cyprus. He was descended 
from Teucer of * Salamis, who at his return from 
Troy built this city, and gave it the name of his 
country. Ilis descendants had reigned there from 
that time ; but a stranger from Phoenicia, having 
dispossessed the lawful king, had taken his place, 
and to maintain himself in the usurpation had filled 
the city with barbarians, and subjected the whole 
island to the king of Persia. 

Under this tyrant Evagoras w as born, and great 
care was taken of his education. He was distinguish- 
ed amongst the youth by the beauty of his aspect, 
the vigour of his body, and still more by the modesty 
and innocence of his manners, f which are the great- 
est ornaments of that age. As he'advanced in years, 
the greu test virtues, valou r, w isdom, and justice, w ere 
obset^d to shine forth in him. He afterwards car- 
ried these virtues to so conspicuous a height, as to 
, give jealousy to those •that were at the head of the 
government ; wdjo pergeived justly that so brilliant a 

• 

Isocrat. in Evag. p. 380. * 

This Teucer was of Salamis, a little island near Athens, 
celebrated for the famous sea>iigbt under Xerxes, 
t Mtf qui ormt rnKUem, pudor, Cic. 
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merit could not continue in the obscurity of a pri- Artax. 
vate condition : but his modesty, probity, and inte- Mnemon. 
grity, reassured them, and they reposed an entire 
confidence in him, w||jich h§ always re[);ud bv an 
inviolable fidelity, without ever meditating tbeir 
expulsion from tWe throne by violence or treachery. 

« A more justifiable means conducted him to it, 

I>ivine Providence, as Isocrates says, preparing 
tlie way for liim. One of t!ie principal citizens 
murdered the person upon the throne, and intended 
to seize Evagoras, and to rid himself of him, in order 
to secure the crown to himself,; but tlirft prince, 
escaping his pursuit, retired ‘to Soli, a city of Cili- 
cia. His banishment was so far from abating his 
courage, tliat it gave him new vigour. Attended 
only with fifty followers, determined like himself to 
conquer or die, he returned to Salamis, and ex- 
pelled the usurper, though supported by the credit 
and protection of the king of Persia. Having re- 
established himself in Salamis, he soon rendered 


his little kingdom very flourishing, by liis great 
care in relieving his subjects, and l)y protecting 
them in every respect; by governing them with 
justice and benevolence ; by making them active 
and laborious ; by inspiring them v\ ith a taste for the 
cultivation of their lands, the breeding of cattle, 
commerce, and navigation. He trained them also 
for war, and made them excellent soldiers. 

He was already very powerful, and h&d acquired A. M. 
great reputation, when Conon the Athenian gene- 
ral, after bis defeat at ^Egospotamos, took rtluge • 

with him; “not thinking it possible to find a safer 
asylum for himself, ‘nor a more powerful support 
of his country. The resemblance of their manners 
and sentiments soon made them contract a strict 
amity with each other, which Continued ever alter, 
and proved equally advantageous to both. Conon a m. 
possessed great influente at the king o j/c. 

court, which he employed with that prince, by the 
means of Ctesias his physician, to accommodate 
• Isocrat.- IB Evag. p. 393— S95. 
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juiax. bis differences with his host Evagoras, and happily 
Mnemou. effected it. . 

Evagoras and Conon, engaged in the great de> 
sign of subverting, or,at least of redudng, the grert 
power of Sparta, whKh haa rendered itself formi- 
dable to all Greece, concerted together the means 
for the attainment of that end. They were botb 
citizens of Athens ; the latter by birth, and the other 
by light of adoption ; a privilege which his great 
services and zeal for that republic had merited. 
A. M. The satraps of Asia saw with pain their country ra- 
AnfT'c hy the Lacejiiehionians, and found themselves 

sq's! ' it^ great difficulties from not being in a condition to 
make hpad against them. Evagoras remonstrated 
to them, that it was necessary to attack the enemy 
as well by sea as land ; and he, contributed not a 
little, through the influence which he still bad with 
the king of Persia, to Conon’s being appointed ge- 
A. M. neral of his fleet. The celebrated victory over the 
3610. ; Lacedaemonians at Cnidos was the consequence, 
^394 and gave the mortal wound to that republic. 

® The Athenians, in acknowledgment of the im- 
portant services which Evagoras and Conon had 
rendered them with Artaxerxes, erected statues in 
honour of them. 

^Evagoras on bis side, extending his conquests 
from city to city, endeavoured to make himself 
master of the whole island. The Cypriots had re- 
course to the king of Persia. That prince, alarmed 
by the rapid progress of Evagoras, the effects of 
which he apprehended, and conscious of what im- 
portance it was to him to prevent an island’s fall- 
ing into the hands of an enefiiy, which was so fa- 
vourably situated for bolding Asia Minor in awe, 
promised them an immediate and powerful support, 
. withoutdeciaringopAily,bowever,against Evagoras. 

A.M. 'Being employed ^elsewhere by more important 
A*f J*C ®®hirs, he could not Ifeep his word with them so 
39a he expected, and bad engaged. That war 

> Paiuan. 1. i. p. 5. s Died. 1. xiv. p. 31 1. 

* Isocrat. in Paneg.' p. 133, 136. 
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continued six years, and the success with Artax 
whi^ Lvagoras supported it against the great king, Mnemoii. 
ought to have banished from the minds of the Greeks 
fill terror of the Persign name, and united them 
against the coninnon enemy. It is true, the suc- 
cours sent by Artaxerxes till then were inconsider- 
wle, as they also w’ere*the two following years. 

During all that time it wds less a real war, than a 
preparation for war : * but when he had disengaged A. M. 
himself from the Greeks, fie applied to it vigor- so is. 
ously, and attacked Evagoras,with all his forces. 

The land-army, commanded by Orontesl’his son- 
in-law, consisted of three hiihdred thousand men, 
and the fleet of three hundred galleys; of’which 
Tiribasus, a Persian of the highest rank and greatest 
reputation, was ^miral. Gaos his son-in-law com- 
manded under him. Evagoras on his side assem- 
bled as many troops and ships as be could ; but 
they were a handful, in comparison with the for- 
midable preparation of the Persians. His fleet 
was composed of only fourscore and ten galleys, 
and his army scarce amounted to twenty thousand 
men. As he had abundance of light vessels, he 
laid snares for those that carried the provisions of 
the enemy, sunk a great number, took many, and 
prevented the rest from arriving; which occasioned 
a famipe amongst the Persians, and gave rise to 
violent seditions, which could only be appeased by 
the arrival of frekh convoys from Ciliciar Evagoras 
strengthened his fle£t with sixty galleys which he 
caused to be built, pnd fifty sent him by Achoris 
king of Egypt, with all the money and corn he 
could have occasion'for. 

Evagoras with his land-forces attacked iniRiedn 
ately a part of the enemy’s army which was sepa- 
rate from the rest, and entirely routed it. This first 
action was soon followed by another at sea, in which 
the Persians were worsfed for some time, till ani- 
mated by the warm reproaches and remonstrances 
• Diod. I. XV. p. 328— S33. 
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Artax. of their sdnairal, they resumed courage, and oh-, 
Mnemon. tained a complete victory. Salamis 'was immedi- 
ately besieged by sea and land. Evagoras, leaving 
the defence of the city to bis son Pythagoras, quit- 
ted it in the night with ten galleys, and sailed for 
Egypt, to engage the king to support him vigor- 
ously against the common enemy. He did not ob- 
tain from him all the aicT he expected. At his re- 
turn he found the city in exceeding distress ; and 
finding himself without resource or hope, he was 
obliged to capitulate. The proposals made to him 
w«re, that he should abandon all the cities of Cy- 
prus, except Salamisi’ where he should content him- 
self tdTeign ; Siat he should pay an annual tribute 
to the king, and remain in obedience to him as a 
servant to a master. The extremity to which he 
was reduced obliged him to accept the other con- 
ditions, hard as they were ; but he could never re- 
solve to comply with the last, and persisted always 
in declaring, that he could only treat as a king 
with a king. Tiribasus, who commanded the siege, 
would abate nothing of his pretensions. 

Orontes, the other general^ jealous of his col- 
league’s glory, had written secretly to court against 
him, accusing him, amongst other things, of forming 
designs against the king, and assigned in support 
of his accusation his continuing to hold ^ secret 
intelligence with the Lacedaemonians, and his ma- 
nifest endeavours to attach to himself the chiefs of 
the army, by force of presents, promises, and an 
obliging demeanor not natural to him. Artaxerxes 
' upon these letters believed hq had no time to lose 
in stifling a conspiracy which he considered as 
read^l to break out. He dispatched orders imme- 
diately to Orontes, ^ .seize Tiribasus, and send him 
tot court in chains, which was instantly put in exe- 
cution. Tiribasus, ^ipon his arrival, demanded to 
be brought to a trial in form ; that the beads of the 
accusation should be communicated to him, and 
the proofe and witnesses produced. The king, em- 
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ployed in other cares, had no leisure at that time Artax. 
to take cognizance of the affair. Mnemon. 

Orontea in the mean time, seeing that the be- 
sieged made a vigorous defence, and that the sol- 
diers of the armyj discontented with the removal 
of Tiribasus, quitted the service and refused to 
obey him, was afraid affairs would take a bad turn 
with regard to himself. He therefore caused Eva- 
goras to be spoken to underhand ; the negociation 
was resumed, the offers made at first by the latter 
were accepted, and the morttfying article, which 
had prevented the conclusion of the trc'aty, in- 
trenched. The siege was raised in cons(?quence. a. M. 
Evagoras continued king of Salamis only, dfld cn- soh). ^ 
gaged to pay an annual tribute. ^* 385 .^' 

It appears that> this prince lived twelve or thir- 
teen years after the conclusion of the treaty, for 
his death is dated in the year of the world 3632. 

His old age was attended with a happiness and 
tranquillity never interrupted with sickness or dis- 
ease, the usual effect of a sober and temperate life. 
Nicocles. his eldest son succeeded him, and inhe- 
rited his virtues as well as throne. He celebrated 
his funeral with the utmost magnificence. The 
discourse, entitled Evagoras, composed by Iso- 
crates to inspire the young king with the desire of 
treading in the steps of his father, and from which 
I have extracted the subsequent eulogium, served 
for his funeral oration. He also addressed another 
tract to Nicocles, which bears his name, wherein he 
gives him adniirabl« precepts for governing well. 

I shall perhaps have.occasion to speak farther ot 
them in the ensuing volume. 


Eulogy and character ^ Evagoras. 

^Though Evagoras was onlylcing of a little state, 
Isocrates; who las well able to judge of virtue and 
merit compares him with the most powerful mo- 
S 3 , aodVposes him as the perfect model of a 
y Isocrat. in Evag. 
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Artex. good king, convinced that it is not the extent of 
Maemon. territory, but extent of mind and greatness of soul, 
that constitute great princes. In fact, be points out 
to us many qualities truly royal in him, nud which 
ought to give us a very high idea^of his merit. 

Evagoras was not of the number of those princes 
who believe, that to reign, it is sufficient to be of 
the blood royal ; and that the birth which gives a 
right to the crown, givgs also the merit and quali- 
ties necessary for wearing it with honour. He did 
not fancy that it could be supposed, since every 
other condition and station of life made a kind of 
apprenticeship necessary to succeed therein, that 
the art of reigning, the most difficult and important 
of all, should require no pains and preparation for 
its attainment. He came into the world with the 
most happy dispositions ; a great fund of genius, 
a ready comprehension, a lively and quick pene- 
tration which nothing escaped, a solidity of judg- 
ment that immediately perceived what was neces- 
sary to be done; qualities which might seem to 
dispense with all study and application : and yet, 
as if he had been bom without talents, and found 
himself obliged to supply by study what he might 
want by nature, be neglected no means for the em- 
bellishment of his mind, and devoted a *consider- 
able part of bis time in instructing himself, ,in re- 
flecting, meditating, and consulting the judgment 
and experience of others. 

When he ascended the throne, his greatest care 
and application was to know mankind, in which the 
ability of a prince, and of those, who are at the bead 
qf^aflairs, principally consists. He had, no doubt, 
prepaYed himself for that science by the study of 
history, which gives prudence by anticipation, sup- 
plies the place of experience, and teaches us what 
the men are with whbm we^live, by what they have 
been in other ages. But we study men quite dif- 
ferently in themselves ; by their manners, charac- 

* tyriTr, xa) f fsm'teir, xol /StrAsieo-Jw, rir vKelerw 

herpiisf. 
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ters, condact, and actions. The love of the com- Artar. 
monwealtb rendered him attentive to all persons Mnemon. 
who were capable of serving or hurting it. He 
applied himself to tii^ discovery of their most se- 
cret inclinations and principles of action, and to the 
knowledge of their different talents and degrees 
of capacity, in order to assign to each his proper 
posti to bestow authority in proportion to merit, 
and to make the private and public good promote 
each other.. He neither rewarded nor punished his 
subjects, says Isocrates, from.the report of others, 
but solely upon his own knowledge and ex^rience 
of them ; and neither tlie viitues of the good, nor 
tlie vices of the bad, escaped his enquiry aud*pcue- 
tration. 

He had one qij\ality very seldom found in those 
who possess the first rank, especially when they 
believe themselves capable of governing alone: 

1 mean, a wonderful docility and attention to the 
opinion of others, which arose from a diOfidcncc in 
his own abilities. With his great penetration, it 
did not seem necessary for him to have recourse to 
the counsel of others; yet he nevertheless made no 
resolution, and formted no enterprise, without hav- 
ing first consulted the wise persons he had placed 
about him in his court : instead of which, pride and 
presumption, the latent poison of sovereign power, 
incline the greatest part of those who arrive at 
■thrones, either to ask no counsel at allj or not to 
follow it when they db. 

Intent upon, discijvering what was excellent m 
every form of government and private condition of 
life, he proposed the iiniting of all their best quali^ 
ties and advantages in himsdf: affable and popular 
as in a republican state; ^ave and serious as in the 
council of the elders and senators; steady and dea- 
sive after mature deliberation afs in a monarchy ; a 
profound politician by tBe eictent and reebtudeof 
his views ; an accomplished warrior, from intrepid 
valour in battle directed by a wise moderation; a 
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Artax. good father, a good relation, a good friend, and, 
Mnemon. what crowns his eulogy, *in every circumstance of 
his character, always great, and always a king. 

He supported his •dignity and rank, not by an 
air of pride and haughtiness, but^by a serenity of 
aspect, and a mild and easy majesty, resulting from 
innate virtue, and the testimony of a good con- 
science. He won the hearts of his friends by his 
liberality, and conquered others by a greatness of 
soul, to which they could not refuse their esteem 
and admiration. , 

^ ut what was most royal in him, and atti^ted 
the entire confidence* of his subjects, neighbours, 
and eVen enemies, was his sincerity, faith, and re- 
gard to all his engagements ; and his hatred, or ra- 
ther detestation, for all disguise, falsehood, and 
fraud. A single word from him ha‘d as much re- 
gard paid to it as the most sacred oath ; and it was 
Universally known, that nothing was capable of in- 
ducing him to violate it in the least circumstance 
whatsoever. 

It was by all these excellent qualities that he 
efTectually reformed the city of Salamis, and en- 
tirely changed its appearance in a very short time. 
He found it gross, savage, and barbarous, without 
any taste either for learning, commerce, or arms. 
What cannot a prince do that loves his people, and 
is beloved by them ; who believes himself great and 
powerful only to render them happy; and knows 
how to set a just value upon, and do honour to, 
their labours, industry, and merit* of every kind ? 

• He had not been many years .upon the throne, be- 
mts, sciences, commerce, navigation, and mi- 
. ^ litary discipline, were seen to flourish at Salamis ; 
insomuch that that,, city did not give place to the 
most opulent of Greece. 

Isocrates often re'peats, that in the praises which 
he gives Evagoras, of ifhich I have only extracted a 
part, far from exaggerating any thing, he always falls 
* TvfdmKOf rw Trdo’i rerois AatpJfeiv. 
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short of truth. To what can we attribute a teign Artax. 
so wise, so*just, so moderate, so constantly em- Mnemoni 
ployed in rendering his subjects happy, and in pro- 
moting the public good? The condition of Evago- 
ras, tefore he cagie to govern, seems to me to have 
contributed very much to it. The being born a 
prince, and the never having experienced any other 
condition than that of master and sovereign, are^ in 
myopinion, great obstacles, to the knowledge and 
practice of the duties of that high station. Evago- 
ras, who came into the world, under a tyrant, had 
long obeyed before he commanded. He had borhe 
in a private and dependent life th^ joke df an ab- 
solute and despotic power. He had seen hunself 
exposed to envy and calumny, and had been in dan- 
ger on account of his meritand virtue. Such a prince 
had only to be 'told upon his ascending the throne, 
what w'as said to a great * emperor; “ f You hetye 
“ not always been what you now are. Adversity 
“ has prepared you to make a good use of power. 

You have lived long amongst us, and like us. You 
“ have been in danger under bad princes. You 
“ have trembled for jourself, and known by expe- 
“ rience bow virtue and innocence have been treat- 
“ ed.” What he had personally suffered, what he 
had feared for himself or others, what he had seen 
unjust i^nd unreasonable in the conduct of his pre- 
decessors, had opened his eyes, and taught him all 
his duty. It sufficed to tell him, what the emperor 
Galba told Piso, when he adopted him bis associate 
in the empire : ** X Roraeraber what you condemned 
** or applauded in prii^ces, when you were a private 
“ man. You have only to consult the judgq^eafc» 

“ you. then passed upon them, and to act conform- 

• Trajan. 

■ f Siudm utile eet ad tisum eectmdarup per advena- venisK / 

Vixisti nobiscum, pericUtatuf e*, timuuti. Suit tunc erat inno- 
centium vita scis, et eipertus et. Pith, in Panegyr. 

X Utiiissimu* quidem ac breeistimut bonarwu malanmque 
rerum deUctust cegitare ^id asit nolueris sub alio principe, out 
volueris. Tacit. Hist. I. i. c. Id. 

VOL. III. 2 N 
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Arttz. « ably ts it, in order to acquire full instruction in 
the art of reining well.” > 

TrtakqfTir^Aaiu*. 

* We have alioady said, that Tiribasus, havh^ 
been accused by Orontes of forming a conspiracy 
^inst the king, had been sent to court in chains, 
(^08, admiral of the fleet, who had married his 
daughter, apprehending that Artaxerxes would in- 
volve him in the aflair with his father-in-law, and 
cause him to be put to death upon mere su^icion, 
cdnceived he had no other means for bis security 
than an' open. revolt He was very well beloved 
by the koldiers, and all the officers of the fleet were 
particularly attached to him. Without loss of time 
he sent deputies to Acboris kingof £g^t, and con- 
cluded a league with him against the king of Persia. 
On another side, be warmly solicited the Lacedss- 
monians to come into that league, with assurances 
of making them masters of all Greece, and of esta- 
blishing universally their form of government; at 
which they had long seemed to aspire. They hear- 
kened favourably to these proposals, and embraced 
with joy this occasion of taking arms against Ar- 
taxerxes ; the rather, because the peace which they 
bad a short time before concluded with him, by 
which they had given up the Greeks of Asia, had 
covered them with shame. 

As soon as Artaxerxes had put an end to the war 
of* Cyprus, he thought of concluding also the affair 
of Tiribasus. Hehad the justice to Yippoint for that 
purpose, as commissioners, three of the greatest no- 
«Heq^ of Persia, of distinguished probity, and of the 
highest reputation in his court. The affair came to 
an examination and a hearing on both sides. For 
so considerable a crimes as that of having conspired 

* Diod.l.xv.p.S54. 3B5. ' ' 

* INodMaijpoitponet tlwdedsioaof till after the 

war with the Cadmiaiu, of which we ihaU aeon apeali. Thif 
■eeau very improbable. 



agwnst the ^ng’s person, no other proofs were pro- . Arux. 
duced th&n the letter of Oront^s j that is to say, of Mnemon. 
a declared enemy, stuc^ous to supplant his rival. 

Orontes was in hopes, from his credit at court, that 
the afbir would not have been discussed in the usual 
forms, and that upon the memorial sent by him, the 
accused would have been condemned without farther 
examination. But that w'as not the custom with 
the Persian^ By an anciently established regula- 
tion, to which amongst otlier privileges they had a 
right by birth, no person was ever to be conifcmned, 
without being first heard and* confronted #ith his 
accusers. This was granted to TiriUasus, wlfo an- 
swered to all the articles of the letter. As to his 
connivance with Evagoras, the very treaty concluded 
by Orontes was’his apology ; as it was absoljutely 
the same as that prince had proposed to him, except 
one condition, which would have done honour to his 
master. As to his intelligence with the Lacedsemo- 
nians, the glorious treaty he had made tliem sign 
sufficiently explained, whether his own, or the Icing’s 
interests, were his motives for it. He did not deny 
hb credit in the army*; but how long, he enquired, 
had it been a crime to be beloved by the officers 
and soldiers ? and he concluded bis defence, by re- 
presenting the long services he had rendered the 
Icing with inviolable fidelity; and especiallj^ his' good 
fortune in having formerly saved bis life, when he 
was hunting, and in gre&t danger of being devoured 
Iw two lions. The thrpe commissioners were una- 
nimous in declaring Tiinbasus innocent. The king 
restored him to hb former favour, and, justly en- 
raged at the black design of Orontes, let the whole 
wmght of his indignation fall upqp him. A single 
example of thb kind against informers convicted of 
folsebood, would for ever shut th^ door against c&“ 
liimny . How many innocents have been destroyed 
for want of observing tbb rule, which even the 
gans considered as the basis of all Justice, and the 
guardian of the public tranquillity ! 

S N S 
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Sect. VII. The exp^tim of Artaxcrxes against 
theCadiuians. Hutory<if DatamestheCarian. 

Artax. * When Artaxerxes had tennieated the Cyprian 
Mnemon. frar, he entered upon another against theCadusians, 
who it is probable bad revolted, and refused to pay 
the customary tribute; for authors say nothing as 
to the occasion of this war. Those people inhabited 
part of the mountains situate between the Buxine 
apd Caspian seas, id the north of Media. The soil 
is there^so ungralefu^, and so little proper for culti- 
vation, that no com is sowed upon it. The people 
subsisted almost entirely upon apples, pears, and 
other fruits of that kind. Inuted from their infancy 
to a hard and laborious life, they Iqoked upon dan- 
gers and fatigues as nothing ; and for that reason 
were well calculated for soldiers. The king marched 
against them in person at the head of an army of 
three hundred thousand foot and ten thousand horse. 
Tiribasus attended him in this expedition. 

Artaxerxes had not advanced far into the country, 
when his army suffered extremely by famine. The 
troops could find nothing to subsist upon ; and it was 
impossible to bring provisions from other places, as 
the roads were difficult and impracticable. The whole 
. camp were reduced to eat their beasts of burden ; 
and these soon became so scarce, that an ass’s head 
Was valued at sixty drachmas,* and was very hard 
to be got at that price. The king’s table itself be- 
gan to fall short, and only t few horses remained, 
me rest having been entirely consumed. 

dn this melancholy conjuncture, Tiribasus con- 
trived a stratagem which saved the king and army. 
The Cadusians had two kings, who were encamped 
separately with l^eir troops. Tiribasus, who ^k 
care to be informed^ of .^all that passed, bad been 
apprised that there was some misunderstanding 

■ Plat in Artax. p. 1023 , 

• Tbiity Uvna. 
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between th^, and that their jealousy of each other Arta, 
prevented their acting in concert, as they ought to Mwbm*. 
have done. After havipg coipmunicated his design 
to Artaxerxes, he went himself to one of the Itin M 
and dispatched Mis son to the other. They each of 
them informed the king tp whom they applied, that 
the other had sent ambassadors to treat with Arta* 
xerxes privately, and advised him to lose no time, but 
to make his peace directly. In order that the condi- 
tions of it might be the more advantageous ; pro- 
mising to assist them with thmr whole credit. The 
fraud succeeded. The * Pagans thought*it might 
allowably be used with enemies. Alnbassadors set 
out from both princes respectively, from the one 
with Tiribasus, aqd from the other with his son. 

As this double negociation lasted some time, Arta- 
xerxes began to suspect Tiribasus ; and his enemies, 
taking that opportunity, forgot nothing to his p?e- 
judice that might ruin him in the king's opinion. 

That prince already repented the confidence he had 
reposed in him, and thereby gave room for those 
who envied him to vent their calumnies and invec- 
tives. Upon what^oes the fortune of the most 
faithful subjects depend with a credulous and suspi- 
cious prince ! Whilst this passed, arrived Tiribasos 
on his side, and his son on the other, each with 
ambass&dors from the Cadusians. The treaty being 
concluded with both parties, and the pdace made, 

Tiribasus became metre powerful than ever in his 
master's favoui^ and returned with him. 

The king’s behaviour in this march was much ad- 
mired. Neither the gdld with which he was covered 
nor his purple robes, nor the jewels that glittered all 
over him, and were worth six and thirty millions 
of livres,t prevented his takiil| an equal share in 
the jvhole fatigue with the meanest soldier. He was 
seen, with his quiver at Ms back and his shield on 
his arm, to dismount from his^ horse, and mwch 
foremost in those rugged and difficult roads. The 

* Doltu, on virtus, quit in hotte requirat f Virgil. 

t Twelve thonsand talents. 
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Artax. Mldiers, observing bis patience and fortitude, and 
animated by bb exaimple, became so light, that 
they seemed rather to fly than walk. At length he 
u'rived at one of his palades, where the gardens 
were kept in admirable order, anck there was a park 
of great extent and well planted, which was the 
more surprising, as the whole country about it was 
entirely naked, and bore no kind of trees. As it 
was the depth of winter, and the cold was exces* 
sive, he gave the soldiers permission to cut down 
thp wood in' this ,paiPk, without sparing the finest 
trees, either pines or«cypresses. But the soldiers 
not beipg able <to resolve to fell timber of such ex- 
ceeding beauty and stateliness, the king took an axe, 
and began by cutting the finest and largest tree 
himself; after which the troopd had no farther 
scruples, but cut down all the wood they wanted, 
and kindled as many fires as were necessary to en- 
able them to pass the ni^t without any inconveni- 
ence. When we reflect how much value noblemen 
generally set upon their gardens and houses of 
pleasure, we must feel pleased with Artaxerxes’s 
generosity in making this sacrifice, which argued 
great goodness of heart, and a sensibility for the 
distresses and sufferings of bis soldiers. But be did 
not always support that character. 

The king liad lost in this enterprise a great num- 
ber of his<- best troops, and almost all bis horses: 
and as he imagined that be w-as despised upon that 
account- and tiie ill success of his expedition, he be- 
, came very much out of humbur with the grandees 
of his court, and put to death a great number of 
in the emotions of his wraffi, and more out of 
distrust, aitd the fear of their attempting something 
against lum. For*fear in a suspicious prince is a 
very destructive and bloody passion } whereas true 
courage is gentle, hnmane, and averse to all jea- 
lousy and suspicion. 

^One of the principal officers that perished in this 
* Coro. Nep. in vit. Datamis. 
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expedition aguost the Cadusiaas,was Cemisaresi by Artax. 
nation a Garian, and governor of Leuco- Syria, a 
province enclosed between Cilicia and Cappadocia. 

His son Datames succeeded him in diatgovernment, 
which was giveiv him in consideration of the good 
services he had also rendered the king in the same 
expedition. He was the greatest captain of bis time ; 
and Cornelius Nepos, who has given us his life, 
prefers Amilcar and Hannibal alone to him amongst 
the barbarians. It appears from this life, that no 
one ever excelled him in boldness, valoui^ and abi- 
lity in inventing schemes apd Aratagems, in dbti- 
vity in the execution of his designs, in pfe^nce of 
mind to decide instantly, and to And resources 
upon the most desperate occasions ; in a word, in 
every thing that* regards the science of war. It 
seems that nothing was wanting to his having ac- 
quired a more illustrious name, than a more spa- 
cious theatre, and perhaps an historian who would 
have given a more minute narrative of his exploits. 

For Qprnelius Nepos, according to his general plan, 
couliT not relate them otherwise than in a very 


succinct manner. « 

He began to distinguish himself particularly by 
the execution of a commission that was given him 
to reduce Thyus, a very powerful prince, and go- 
vernor of Paphlagonia,- who had revolted against 
the king. As he was his near relation, he thought 
it incumbent u^n him at first to try the methods 
of lenity and conciliation, which almost cost him 
his life, through the<reachery of Thyus, by the am- 
buscades he laid for,him. Having escaped so great 
a danger, he attacked him with open force ; 
be saw himself abandoned by Ariobarzanes, satrap 
of Lydia, Ionia, and all Phsygia, whom jealousy 
prevented from ^ving him aid. He took hw enemy 
nrisoner with his wife and children ; and knowing 
with what joy the king would receive the “ew®» te 
endeavoured^ to make it the more sensibly felt by 
the pleasure of a surprise. He set out with bis lUus- 
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ANitt trioa« prisoner, without ^ving the court any adricej 
end made long marches, to prevent its bfeing known 
. by report before his arrival. When he came to 
Susa, he equipped Th/us in s^ery singular manner. 
He was a man of a very tall stature, of a haggard . 
and terrible aspect, a black complexion, with the hair 
of his head end beard very long. He dressed him 
4n a magnificent habit,. put a collar and bracelets of 
gold about his neck and arms, and added to this 
. equipage all the ornaments of a king, a# in fact he 
was. Fot; himself, in the coarse habit of a peasant, 
and clad like a bunfer, grmed with a club in his right 
band, bp^ led Thyus in his left in a leash, like a wild 
beast that had been taken in the toils. The novelty of 
the sight drew the whole city after it : but nobody 
was so much surprised and pleased as jfbe king,when 
he saw them approach in that pleasant masquerade. 
The rebellion of a prince, very powerful in his coun- 
try, had given Artaxerxes great and just alarm, and he 
did not expect to have seen hip so soon in his hands. 
So sudden and .«uccessful an execution gave him a 
higher opinion than ever of the. merit of Datames. 

To express his sense -of it, hoigave him an equal 
share in the command of the army, designed against 
Egypt, with Pharnabasus and Tithraustes, the tw'O 
principal persons in the statej and even appointed 
him general in chief when he recalled Pharnabasus. 

■ When he was upon the point of. setting out for 
that expedition, Artaxerxes ordered him to march 
directly against Aspis, who had made the country 
where he commanded in the neighbourhood of Cap- 
padocia revolt. The commission was of little im- 
pMtance for -an officer who ha(^ been appointed 
general, and besides very dangerous, because it was 
necessary to go in quest of the enemy into a very 
remote country. Thp king soon perceived his error, 
aiid countermanded hinj : but Datames bad set out 
directly with a handful of men, and marc.hed night 
and day; judging that diligence alone, and not a 
. great number of troops, was all that was necessary 
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to surprise and vanquish the enemy. It happened Ante, 
according fo his expectation, and the couriers dis- Mniiaidtii 
patched by the king, met Asnis in chains upon the 
road to Susa. 

Nothing was talked of at the court but Datames. 

No one knew which to admire most, his ready 
obedience, his wise and mterprising bravery, or his 
^traordinary success. So glorious a reputation 
^ve offence to the courtiers in power. Enemies in 
secret to ditch other, and divided by a contrariety 
of interests, and a competitioh i^ their pretensiqns, 
they united together against a sqperior m^rit which 
reproached their defects, and wasthereforea crime 
in their acceptation. They conspired to ruin him 
in the king's opinion, and succeeded but too well. 

As they besiegecf him perpetually, and he was not 
upon his guard against persons who appteared so 
well affected to his service, they inspired him with 
jealousy and suspicion against the most zealous and 
faithful of his officers. • 

An intimate friend of Datames, who held one of 
the highest posts at the court, apprised him of what 
was passing, and of*the conspiracy which had been 
formed against him, and had already rendered the 
king disaffected towards him. * He represented to 
him, that if the Egyptian expedition, with which he 
was charged, should take a bad turn, he ivould find 
himself exposed, to great dangers : that? it was the 
eustom of kings to attribute good successes to them- 
selves and their auspicious fortune only, and to im- • 
pute the bad to the Vaults of their generals, and to 
inake them responsiWe for these at the peril of ^h ei r 
heads : that he rjn the greater risque, as alTfBar 


* Docet eum magno fare in periculo, liquid, illo itupcranU , »» 
^»upto adxersi accidisset. Naniqtie earn etsc cmtu^dtnem re- 
eumut casus adversos hominilms tr^uaU, securdosfartuua mas } 
^ facili fieri, ta imptUautwr ad eorum pemtct^, qumvm ducM 
nunci^-. lUum hoc majare fare m ducrmme, 
Zbdiquaus rex maxime obediat. eos habeat tnwnassimos. torn. 
Nep. 
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j|ips. wnre alioat the Meg’t penoo and had any ascend* 
IfSpiW" ant ovor him, were his declared enemUe, and had 
sworn his destruction. 

Upon this advice, Datames resolved to quit the 
king’s service^ though witiiout doing any thing hi* 
tberto contrary to the tidelity which he owed him. 
He left the command of the army to Mandrocles 
of Magnesi^ departed with his own troops for Ca^ 
padocia, seized Paphlagonia, which jmn^ it, alli4 
himself secretly with ^iobvzanes, raued troops, 
took pos^ssion of the fortresses, and put good gar* 
ris6ns in them. He i;eceived advice, that the Pisi* 
dians lyere arming against him. He did not wait 
their attack, but made his army march thither un- 
der the command of his youngest son, who bad the 
misfortune to be killed in a battle^; However lively 
the father’s affliction might be upon that occasion, 
be concealed his death, lest. the bad news should 
discourage bis troops. When heapproached near the 
enemy, his first care was to^take possession of an 
advantageous post. * Mithrobarzanes, his father- 
in-law, who commanded the horse, believing his son 
entirely ruined, determined to go over to the enemy. 
Datames, without concern or emotion, caused a 
rumour to be spread throughout the army, that it 
was only a feint concerted between him and his 
&ther-in-law, and followed him close, as if Jie de- 
signed to put bis troops into a disposition for charg- 
ing the enemy in two different quarters. The strar 
tagem had all the success be expected from it. 
When they joined battle, Mitbrobarzdnes was treat- 
ed as rn enemy on both sid^, and cut to pieces 
witii'fu troops. The army of the Pisidians was put 
to fligb , and left Datames master of the field, and 
of all he rich booty found in the camp of the 
conquered. 

Datames had not till thep declared openlyagdnst 
the Idog, the actions we have related being only 
sgaimt governors, with whom he mi^t have par* 
* Died. 1. XT. p. 309. 
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ticular differences, which, as we have observed be- Arux. 
fore, was Common enough, llis own Pidest son, Mnemon. 
called Scisinas, made biinsrlf his accuser, and dis- 
covered his whole dt^igns tS the king. Ariaxcrxes 
was highly alarmed. He knew all tiie merit of this 
new enemy, and that he did not engage in any en- 
terprise without having* maturely considcied all its 
consequences, and taken the nPceR8ar\ nieasmcs to 
Isecure its success ; and tlatt hitherto the execution 
had always corresponded with the wisdom of his 
projects. He sent an ann^ ajwinst liariinto C**?" 
padocia of almost two hmiilrM thousand men, of 
which twenty thousand were hoiiw, all coijin- aided 
by Autophradates. The troops of Hata’-.-es did not 
amount to the twentieth part of the king’s ; so that 
he had no regoirt ce but in lumselt. the valour of his 
soldiers, and the happy situation of the post he had 
chosen. For in that consisted !.i.« chu t e.xcedence; 
never captain having better known bow to take his 
advantages^nd chooge his ground. wh< n he was to 
draw up an army in battle. _ , 

His army, as I l^ave obsei ved. « as far inferior 
to that of tiie enemy. He had j) 0 .steil liiin.sell m 
a situation where they could not surround min; 
where, upon the least movement they made, he 
could attack them with very con.siderable advan- 
tage > and where, had they reso'ved to fight, troir 
odds in number would have been absolutely uselws 
to them. Autophsailates well knew, that accon^ 
ins to all the rules of war, he ought not to hazard 
a battle in such a eon junclure ; but be observed at 
the same time, tl.at.it would be disgra^ultfoi^, 
with so numerous an army, to ‘ .f , f 

tinue any longer in inaction tefore a h,hjdful of 
enemies. He the. etoie gav# the s^nal. ^ 

attack was rude ; but the tri^ps of AutoP^“datM 
soon gave way, and wwe entirely routed. 
tor pursued them for some time with 
ter. There were only a thousand men ItiUed wi 

the side of Datames. 
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Several battles, or rather skirmishes, were fought 
* afterwardsi in which the latter was always victori- 
ous ; because, perfectly knowing the country, and 
succeeding especially in stra&gems of war, he al- 
ways posted himself advantageously, and engaged 
the enemy in difficult groynd, from whence they 
could not extricate themselves without loss. Au- 
tophradates seeing all his endeavours ineffectual, 
and bis supplies entirely*exhausted, and despairing 
of ever being able to subject by force so artful and 
vali(mt aa enemy, .suggested an accommodation, 
and proposed to {iiin*the being restored to the 
king’s favour upon honourable conditions. Da- 
tames was not ignorant that there was little secu- 
rity for him in such a choice, because princes are 
seidora reconciled in earnest with a subject who has 
failed in' his obedience, and to whom they see them- 
selves in some sort obliged to submit. However, 
as despair alone bad hurried him into the revolt, 
and he .had always retained at heart sentiments of 
xeal and affection for his prince, he Joyfully accept- 
ed offers which would put an end to the violent 
condition in which his misfortune had engaged him, 
and afford him the means of returning to his duty, 
and of employing his talents for the service of the 
jM’ince to whom they were due. He promised to 
send deputies to the king ; upon which ensned a 
cessation of turns, and Autopbradates retired into 
Phrygia, which was his government. 

Datames was not deceived. Artaxerxes, furiously 
enraged against him, had changed the esteem and 
aff ecti^ which he formerly pritfessed for him, into 
all ffilpTOC^e hatred. Finding lymself incapable 
of conquering him by force of arms, he was not 
ashamed to employ anifice and treachery : mehns 
unworthy every man of honour, and how much 
more so of a prince ! He hired several murderers 
to assas^ate him ; but Datames was so happy as 
toescape their ambuscades. At length Mitbridates, 
the son of Ariobarzanes, to whom the king had 
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made magnificent promues, if he could deliver hiid Artiai^ 
from so formidable an enemy, having insinuated®®"**^ 
himself into his inendship, and having long treated 
him with all the marks offhe most entire fidelity, 
in order to acquire his confidence, took the advan* 
tage of a favourable opportunity when he was alone, 
and stabbed him with 'Jiis sword, before be was in 
a condition to defend himself. 

Thus * fell this great captain in the snares of a 
pretended friendship, who had always made it a 
point of honour to observe*the most inviolable fi- 
delity towards those with Md>oi& he had any engage- 
ments. Happy, had be always piqued fiiipself uso 
upon being as faithful a subject as he was a true 
friend ; and if he bad not, in the latter part of his 
life, suUied (hedustre of bis heroic qualities by the 
ill use he made of them ; which ndther the fear of 
disgrace, the injustice of those who envied him, the 
ingratitude of his master for the services he had 
rendered Mm, nor qpy otiier preteat, could suffi- 
ciently authorize. .. u* 

I am surprised ffiat, worthy as he was, from bis 
uncommon virtues, of being compared to the great- 
est persons of antiquity, his merit has remained m 
a manner buried in silence and oblivion. His grwt 
actions and exploits are however worthy of being 
©reserved in history. For it is in such small bodies 
of troops as those of Datames, where evety energy 
is exerted, where prudence dire^, and where 
chance has no share, that the abilities of a general 
appear in their fidl light. 

* Ita wr, gttt multo* emuilio, nemnetn 
bui caftiu ett mnicifid. Com, Nep. 


end or THE THIBP VOIOME. 
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